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NINA BALATKA : THE STORY OF A MAIDEN OF PRAGUE.—PART IL, 


OHAPTER It. 


On the third day after Nina’s 
visit to her aunt, Ziska Zamenoy 
came across to the Kleinseite on 
a visit to old Balatka. In the 
mean time Nina had told the 
story of her love to her father, 
and the effect on Balatka had sim- 
ply been, that he had not got out 
of his bed since. For himself he 
would have cared, perhaps, but 
little as to the Jewish marriage, 
had he not known that those be- 
longing to him would have cared 
so much. He had no strong reli- 
gious prejudice of his own, nor in- 
deed had he strong feeling of any 
kind. He loved his daughter, and 
wished her well; but even for her 
he had been unable to exert him- 
self in his younger days, and now 
simply expected from her hands all 
the comfort which remained to him 
in this world. The priest he knew 
would attack him, and to the priest 
he would be able to make no an- 
swer. But to Trendellsohn, Jew 
as he was, he would trust in world- 
ly matters, rather than to the 
Zamenoys; and were it not that 
he feared the Zamenoys, and could 
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not escape from his close connection 
with them, he would have been 
half inclined to let the girl marry 
the Jew. Souchey, indeed, had 
frightened him on the subject when 
it had first been mentioned to him; 
and Nina coming with her own 
assurance so quickly after Souchey’s 
suspicion, had upset him; but his 
feeling in regard to Nina had none 
of that bitter anger, no touch of 
that abhorrence which animated 
the breast of his sister-in-law: 
When Ziska came to him he was 
alone in his bedroom. Ziska had 
heard the news, as had all the house- 
hold in the Windberg Gasse, and 
had come over tv his uncle’s house 
to see what he could do, by his own 
diplomacy, to put an end to an en- 
gagement which was to him Joubly 
calamitous. ‘ Uncle Josef,” he said, 
sitting by the old man’s bed, “‘ have 
you heard what Nina is doing?” 

“What she is doing?” said the 
uncle. “What is she doing?” 
Balatka feared all the Zamenoys, 
down to Lotta Luxa; but he feared 
Ziska less than he feared any other 
of the household. 
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“Have you heard of Anton 
Trendellsohn ? ” 

“What of Anton Trendellsohn? 
I have been hearing of Anton 
Trendellsohn for the last thirty 
years. I have known him since 
he was born.” 

“Do you wish to have him fora 
son-in-law ?” 

“For a son-in-law?” 

“Yes, for a son-in-law—Anton 
Trendellsohn, the Jew. Would he 
be a good husband for our Nina? 
You say nothing, uncle Josef.” 

“ What am I to say?” 

“You have heard of it, then? 
Why can you not answer me, uncle 
Josef? Have you heard that 
Trendellsohn has dared to ask 
Nina to be his wife? ” 

“There is not so much of daring 
in it, Ziska. Among you all the 
poor girl is a beggar. If some one 
does not take pity on her, she will 
starve soon.” 

“Take pity on her! Do not we 
all take pity on her?” 

“No,” said Josef Balatka, turn- 
ing angrily against his nephew; 
“not ascrap of pity,—not a morsel 
of love. You cannot rid yourself 
of her quite—of her or me—and 
that is your pity.” 

“You are wrong there.” 

“Very well; then let me be 
wrong. I can understand what is 
before my eyes. Look round the 
house and see what we are coming 
to. Nina at the present moment 
has not got. a florin in her purse. 
We are starving, or next to it, and 
yet you wonder that she should be 
willing to marry an honest man 
who has plenty of money.” 

“ But he is a Jew! ” 

“Yes; he is a Jew. I know 
that.” 

“And Nina knows it.” 

“Of course she does. Do you 
go home and eat nothing for a 
week, and then see whether a 
Jew’s bread will poison you.” 

“But to marry him, uncle 
Josef! ” 

“Tt is very bad. I know it is 
bad, but what can I do? If she 


says she will do it, how can I help 
it? She has been a good child to 
me,—a very good child; and am I 
to lie here and see her starve? 
You would not give to your dog 
the morsel of bread which she ate 
this morning before she went out.” 
All this was a new light to Ziska. 
He knew that his uncle and cousin 
were very poor, and had halted in 
his love because he was ashamed of 
their poverty; but he had never 
thought of them as people hungry 
from want of food, or cold from 
want of clothes. It may be said of 
him, to his credit, that his love had 
been too strong for his shame, and 
that he had made up his mind to 
marry his cousin Nina, in spite of 
her poverty. ‘When Lotta Luxa had 
called him a calf she had not inap- 
propriately defined one side of his 
character. He was a good-looking, 
well-grown young man, not very 
wise, quickly susceptible to female 
influences, and gifted with eyes 
capable of convincing him that Ni- 
na Balatka was by far the prettiest 
woman whom he ever saw. But, in 
connection with such calf-like pro- 
pensities, Ziska was endowed with 
something of bis mother’s bitter- 
ness and of his father’s persistency ; 
and the old Zamenoys did not fear 
but that the fortunes of the family 
would prosper in the hands of their 
son. And when it was known to 
Madame Zamenoy and to her hus- 
band Karil that Ziska had set his 
heart upon having his cousin, they 
had expressed no displeasure at the 
prospect, poor as the Balatkas were. 
“There is no knowing how it may 
go about the houses in the Klein- 
seite,” Karil Zamenoy had said. 
‘Old Trendellsohn gets the rent and 
the interest, but he has little or no- 
thing to show for them—merely a 
written surrender from Josef, which 
is worth nothing.” No hindrance, 
therefore, was placed in the way of 
Ziska’s suit, and Nina might have 
been already accepted in the Wind- 
berg Gasse had Nina chosen to smile 
upon Ziska. Now Ziska was told 
that the girl he loved was to marry 4 
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Jew because she was starving, and 
the tidings threw a new light upon 
him. Why had he not offered as- 
sistance to Nina? It was not surpris- 
ing that Nina should be so hard to 
him—to him who had as yet offered 
her nothing in her poverty but a few 
cold compliments. 

“She shall have bread enough if 
that is what she wants,” said Ziska. 

“Bread and kindness,” said the 
old man. 

“She shall have kindness too, 
uncle Josef. I love Nina better 
than any Jew in Prague can love 
her.” 

“Why should not a Jew love? 
I believe the man loves her well. 
Why else should he wish to make 
her his wife?” 

“ And I love her well ;—and I 
would make her my wife.” 

“You want to marry Nina!” 

“Yes, uncle Josef. I wish to 
marry Nina. I will marry her to- 


morrow—or, for that matter, to-day 
— if she will have me.” 
“ You !—Ziska Zamenoy.” 


““T,—Ziska Zamenoy.” 

“And what would your mother 
say 2 ” 

“Both father and mother will 
consent. There need be no hind- 
rance if Nina will agree. I did not 
know that you were so badly off. I 
did not indeed, or I would have 
come to you myself and seen to it.” 

Old Balatka did not answer for 
a while, having torned himself in 
his bed to think of the proposition 
which had been made to him. 
“Would you not like to have me 
for a son-in-law better than a Jew, 
uncle Josef?” said Ziska, pleading 
for himself as best he knew how to 
plead. 

“ Have you ever spoken to Nina? ” 
said the old man. 

“Well, no; not exactly to say 
what I have said to you. When 
one loves a girl as I love her, some- 
how—I don’t know how——. But 
I am ready to do so at once.” 

“ Ah, Ziska, if you had done it 
sooner. 

“ But is it too late? You say slie 
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has taken up with this man because 
you are both so poor. She cannot 
like a Jew best.” 

“ But she is true—so true! ” 

“Tf you mean about her promise 
to Trendellsohn, Father Jerome 
would tell her in a minute that she 
should not keep such a promise to a 
Jew.” 

“She would not mind Father 
Jerome.” 

“ And what does she mind? Will 
she not mind you?” 

“Me; yes,—she will mind me, to 
give me my food.” 

“ Will she not obey you?” 

“How am I to bid her obey me? 
But I will try, Ziska.” 

“You would not wish her to 
marry a Jew?” 

“No, Ziska; certainly I should 
not wish it.” 

“* And will you give me your con- 
sent?” 

“ Yes,—if it be any good to you.” 

“Tt will be good if you will be 
round with her, telling her that she 
must not do such a thing as this. 
Love aJew! It is impossible. As 
you have been so very poor, she 
may be forgiven for having thought 
of it. Tell her that, uncle Josef; 
and whatever you do, be firm with 
her.” 

‘“‘There she is in the next room,” 
said the father, who had heard his 
daughter’s entrance. Ziska’s face 
had assumed something of a defiant 
look while he was recommending 
firmness to the old man; but now 
that the girl of whom he had spoken 
was so near at hand, there returned 
to his brow the young calf-like ex- 
pression with which Lotta Luxa 
was so well acquainted. “ There 
she is, and you will speak to her 
yourself now,” said Balatka. 

Ziska got up to go, but as he did 
so he fumbled in his pocket and 
brought forth a little bundle of 
bank-notes. A bundle of bank- 
notes in Prague may be not little, 
and yet represent very little money. 
When bank-notes are passed for 
twopence and become thick with 
use, @ man may have a great mass 
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of paper currency in his pocket 
without being rich. On this occa- 
sion, however, Ziska tendered to 
his uncle no twopenny notes. There 
was a note for five florins, and two 
or three for two florins, and perhaps 
half-a-dozen for a florin each, so 
that the total amount offered was 
sufficient to be of real importance to 
one so poor as Josef Balatka. 

“ This will help you awhile,” 
said Ziska, “‘ and if Nina will come 
round and be a good girl, neither 
you nor she shall want anything ; 
and she need not be afraid of mo- 
ther, if she will only do as I say.” 
Balatka had put out his hand and 
had taken the money, when the 
bedroom door was opened, and Nina 
came in. 

“What, Ziska,” said she, “ are 
you here ?” 

“Why not? why should I not see 
my uncle?” 

“It is very good of you, cer- 
tainly ; only, as you never came 
before——.” 

“T mean it for kindness, now 
I have come, at any rate,” said 
Ziska. 

“Then I will take it for kind- 
ness,” said Nina. 

““ Why should there be quarrel- 
ling among relatives?” said the 
old man from among the bed- 
clothes, 

“Why, indeed?” said Ziska, 

“Why, indeed,” said Nina,—“ if 
it could be helped? ” 

She knew that the outward 
serenity of the words spoken was 
too good to be a fair representation 
of thoughts below in the mind of 
any of them. It could not be that 
Ziska had come there to express 
even his own consent to her mar- 
riage with Anton Trendellsohn; 
and without such consent there 
must of necessity be a continuation 
of quarrelling. “ Have you been 
speaking to father, Ziska. about 
those papers?” Nina was deter- 
mined that there should be no 
glozing of matters, no soft words 
used effectually to stop her in her 
projected course. So she rushed 
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at once at the subject which she 
thought most important in Ziska’s 
presence. 

** What papers?” said Ziska. 

*‘The papers which belong to 
Amton Trendellsohn about this 
house and the others. They are 
his, and you would not wish to 
keep things which belong to an- 
other, even though he should be a 
—Jew.” 

Then it occurred to Ziska that 
Trendellsohn might be willing to 
give up Nina if he got the papers, 
and that Nina might be willing to 
be free from the Jew by the same 
arrangement. It could not be that 
such a girl as Nina Balatka should 
prefer the love of a Jew to the love 
of a Obristian. So at least Ziska 
argued in his own mind. “I do 
not want to keep anything that 
belongs to anybody,” said Ziska, 
“Tf the papers are with us, I am 
willing that they should be given 
up,—that is, if it be right that they 
should be given up.” 

“Tt is right,” said Nina. 

“T believe the Trendellsohns 
should have them—either father 
or son,” said old Balatka. 

‘“‘Of course they should have 
them,” said Nina; “either father 
or son—it makes no matter which.” 


“T will try and see to it,” said 
Ziska. 

“Pray do,” said Nina; “it will 
be only just; and one would not 
wish to rob even a Jew, I sup- 


pose.” Ziska understood nothing 
of what was intended by the tone 
of her voice, and began to think 
that there might really be ground 
for hope. 

“* Nina,” he said, “yoar father 
is not quite well. I want you to 
speak to me in the next room.” 

“Oertainly, Ziska, if you wish 
it. Father, I will come again to 
you soon, Souchey is making your 
soup, and I will bring it to you 
when it is ready.” Then she led 
the way into the sitting-room, and 
as Ziska came through, she care- 
fally shut the door. The walls 
dividing the rooms were very thick 
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and the door stood in a deep recess, 
so that no sound could be heard 
from one room to another. Nina 
did not wish that her father should 
hear what might now pass between 
herself and her cousin, and there- 
fore she was careful to shut the 
door close. 

“Ziska,” said she, as soon as 
they were together, “I am very 
glad that you have come here. My 
aunt is so angry with me that I 
cannot speak with her, and uncle 
Karil only snubs me if I say a word 
to him about business. He would 
snub me, no doubt, worse than ever 
now; and yet who is there here to 
speak of such matters, if I may not 
do so? You see how it is with 
father.” 

‘‘He is not able to do much, I 
suppose.” 

“He is able to do nothing, and 
there is nothing for him to do— 
nothing that can be of any use. 
But of course he should see that 
those who have been good to him 
are not—are not injured because of 
their kindness.” 

“You mean those Jews—the 
Trendellsohns,” 

“Yes, those Jews the Trendell- 
*sobns! You would not rob a man 
“because he is a Jew,” said she, re- 

peating the old words. 

“They know how to take care of 
themselves, Nina.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“They* have managed to get all 
your father’s property between 
them.” 

“T don’t know how that is. Fa- 
ther says that the business which 
uncle and you have was once his, 
and that he made it. In these 
matters the weakest always goes to 
the wall. Father has no son to 
help him, as uncle Josef has,—and 
old Trendellsohn.” 

“You may help him better than 
any son.” 

“T will help him if I can. Will 
you and uncle give up those papers 
which you have kept since father 
left them with uncle Karil, just 
that they might be safe?” 
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This question Ziska would not 
answer at once. The matter was 
one on which he wished to negoti- 
ate, and he was driven to the neces- 
sity of considering what might be 
the best line for his diplomacy. 
“T am sure, Ziska,” continued 
Nina, “you will understand why I 
ask this. Father is too weak to 
make the demand, and uncle would 
listen to nothing that Anton Tren- 
dellsohn would say to him.” 

“They say that you have be- 
trothed yourself to this Jew, Nina.” 

“Tt is true. But that has no- 
thing to do with it.” 

“He is very anxious to have the 
deeds?” 

“Of course he is anxious. Fa- 
ther is old and poorly ; and what 
would he do if father were to die? ” 

“Nina, he shall have them,—if 
he will give you up.” 

Nina turned away from her cou- 
sin, and looked out from the win- 
dow into the little court. Ziska 
could not see her face, but had he 
done so, he would not have been 
able to read the smile of triumph 
with which for a moment or two 
it became brilliant. No; Anton 
would make no such bargain as 
that! Anton loved her better than 
any title-deeds. Had he not told 
her that she was his sun,—the sun 
that gave to him light and heat. “If 
they are his own, why should he be 
asked to make any such bargain?” 
said Nina. 

“ Nina,” said Ziska, throwing all 
his passion into his voice, as he 
best know how, “it cannot be that 
you should love this man.” 

“Why not love him?” 

“A Jew!” 

“Yes ;—a Jew! 

‘ Nina!” 

‘**What have you to say, Ziska? 
Whatever you say, do not abuse 
him. It is my affair, not yours. 
You may think what you like of 
me for taking such a husband, but 
remember that he is to be my hus- 
band.” 

“ Nina, let me be your husband.” 

“No, Ziska; that cannot be.” 


I do love him.” 
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“T love you. I love you fifty 
times better than he’ can do. Is 
not a Christian’s love better than 
adew’s?” . 

“* Not to me, Ziska.” 

“You cannot mean that. You 
cannot wish to be hated by all 
those who have loved you—to be 
reviled, and persecuted, and detest- 
ed by your friends.” 

“Who has loved me? Who are 
my friends?” 

. “T have loved you, Nina.” 

“Ah, yes; and how have you 
shown it? But it is too late to 
speak of that now. I tell you that 
it is done.” 

“No; it is not done yet.” 

“Tt is done, Ziska. When I 
told him that I loved him, all was 
done that I could do.” 

‘‘Listen to me, Nina. This is 


absolute madness. That you should 
have been driven to such an engage- 
ment by your troubles I can under- 
stand—and I can forgive it too. 
But now—now that you know what 
is before you, that you can provide 


every comfort for your father, and 
live yourself as respectably as any 
lady in Prague—that you can have 
everything, a carriage like mother’s, 
and a house of your own, you must 
be mad if you still think of an 
engagement with a Jew.” Nina 
stood before him in silence, looking 
full into his face. He had bade 
her to listen, and she was deter- 
mined that she would listen to the 
end. “ And, Nina,” he continued, 
“Trendellsohn shall have what he 
wants. He proposes to marry you 
that he may make sure of the pro- 
perty. The very day that you say 
you will be my wife he shall have 
the deeds.” 

“You think then that Anton 
Trendellsohn wants nothing more 
than that?” 

* Nothing more.” 

*¢T will try him. I will tell him 
what you say, and if that suffices 
him, I will not trouble him further.” 

“ And then you will be mine? ” 

“Never, Ziska, — never; not 
though Anton Trendellsohn were 
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to cast me out, and I could find no 
shelter for my head but what you 
could offer me.” 

“But why not, Nina?” 

“Because I do not love you. 
Oan there be any other reason in 
such a matter? I do not love you, 
I do not care if I never see you. 
But him [ love with all my heart, 
To see him is the-only delight of 
my life. To sit beside him, with 
his hand in mine, and my head on 
his shoulder, is heaven to me. To 
obey him is my duty; to serve him 
is my pleasure. To be loved by 
him is the only good thing which 
God has given me on earth. Now, 
Ziska, you will know why I cannot 
‘-be your wife.” Still she stood be- 
fore him, and still she looked up 
into his face, keeping her gaze upon 
him even after her words were fin- 
ished. 

** Accursed Jew! ” said Ziska. 

“That is right, Ziska; curse him; 
it is so easy.” 

“And you too will be cursed,— 
here and hereafter. If you marry 
a Jew you will be accursed to all 
eternity.” 

“That, too, is very easy to say.” 

“Tt is not I who say it. The 
priest will tell you the same.” 

“Let him tell me so; it is his* 
business, but it is not yours. You 
say it because you cannot have 
what you want yourself; that is 
all. When shall I call in the Ross 
Markt for the papers?” In the 
Ross Markt was the house of busi- 
ness of Karil Zamenoy, and there, 
as Nina well knew, were kept the 
documents which she was so anxi- 
ous to obtain. But the demand at 
this moment was made simply with 
the object of vexing Ziska, and 
urging him on to further anger. 

“Unless you will give up Anton 
Trendellsohn, you had better not 
come to the Ross Markt.” 

“T will never give him up.” 

“We will see. Perhaps he will 
give you up efter a while. It will 
be a fine thing to be jilted by a 
Jew.” 

“The Jew, at any rate, shall not 
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be jilted by the Christian. And 
now, if you please, I will ask you 
to go. I do not choose to be in- 
sulted in father’s house, It is his 
house still.” 

“Nina, I will give you one more 
chance.” 

“You can give me no chance 
that will do you or me any good. 
If you will go, that is all I want of 
you now.” 

For a moment or two Ziska stood 
in doubt as to what he would next 
do or say. Then he took up his 
hat and went away without another 
word, On that same evening some 
one rang the bell at the door of 
the house in the Windberg Gasse 
in a most humble manner— with 
that weak, hesitating hand which, 
by the tone which it produces, 
seems to insinuate that no one 
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need hurry to answer such an 
appeal, and that the answer, when 
made, may be made by the lowest 
personage in the house. In this 
instance, however, Lotta Luxa did 
answer the bell, and not the stout 
Bohemian girl who acted in the 
household of Madam Zamenoy as 
assistant and fag to Lotta. And 
Lotta found Nina at the door, en- 
veloped in her cloak. ‘ Lotta,” 
she said, “will you kindly give 
this to my cousin Ziska?” Then, 
not waiting for a word, she started 
away so quickly, that Lotta had 
not a chance of speaking to her, no 
power of uttering an audible word 
of abuse. When Ziska opened the 
parcel thus brought to him, he 
found it to contain all the notes 
which he had given to Josef Ba- 
latka. 


OHAPTER IV. 


When Nina returned to her 
father after Ziska’s departure, a 
very few words made everything 
clear between them. ‘I would not 
have him if there was not another 
man in the world,” Nina had said. 
“He thinks that it is only Anton 
Trendellsohn that prevents it, but 
he knows nothing about what a 
girl feels. He thinks that because 
we are poor I am to be bought, this 
way or that way, by a little money. 
Is that a man, father, that any girl 
can love?” Then the father had 
confessed his receipt of the bank- 
notes from Ziska, and we already 
know to what result that confession 
had led. 

Till she had delivered her packet 
into the hands of Lotta Luxa, she 
maintained her spirits by the ex- 
citement of the thing she was doing. 
Though she should die in the streets 
of hunger, she would take no money 
from Ziska Zamenoy. But the 
question now was not only of her 
wants but of her father’s, That 
she, for herself, would be justified 
in returning Ziska’s money there 
could be no doubt; but was she 


equally justified in giving back 
money that had been given to her 
father? As she walked to the 
Windberg Gasse, still holding the 
parcel of notes in her hand, she 
had no such qualms of conscience ; 
but as she returned, when it was 
altogether too late for repentance, 
she made pictures to herself of ter- 
rible scenes in which her father suf- 
fered all the pangs of want, because 
she had compelled him to part with 
this money. If she were to say one 
word to Anton Trendellsohn, all 
her trouble on that head would be 
over. Anton Trendellsohn would 
at once give her enough to satisfy 
their immediate wants. In a month 
or two, when she would be Anton’s 
wife, she would not be ashamed to 
take everything from his hand; and 
why should she be ashamed now to 
take something from him to whom 
she was prepared to give every- 
thing? But she was ashamed to 
doso. She felt that she could not 
go to him and ask him for bread. 
One other resource she had. There 
remained to her of her mother’s 
property a necklace, which was all 
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that was left to her from her mother. 
And when this had been given to 
her at her mother’s death, she had 
been specially enjoined not to part 
with it. Her father then had been 
too deeply plunged in grief to say 
any words on such a subject, and 
the gift had been put into’ her hands 
by her aunt Sophie. Even aunt 
Sophie had been softened at that 
moment, and had shown some ten- 
derness to the orphan child. “ You 
are to keep it always for her sake,” 
aunt Sophie had said; and Nina had 
hitherto kept the trinket, when all 
other things were gone, in remem- 
brance of her mother. She had 
hitherto reconciled herself to keep- 
ing her little treasure, when all 
other things were gone, by the 
sacredness of the deposit; and had 
told herself that even for her 
father’s sake she must not part 
with the gift which had come to her 
from her mother. But now she 
comforted herself by the reflection 
that the necklace would produce for 
her enough to repay her father that 
present from Ziska which she had 
taken from him. Her father had 
pleaded sorely to be allowed to keep 
the notes. In her emotion at the 
moment she had been imperative 
with him, and her resolution had 
prevailed. But she thought of his 
entreaties as she returned home, 
and of his poverty and wants, and 
she determined that the necklace 
should go. It would produce for 
her at any rate as much as Ziska 
had given. She wished that she 
had brought it with her, as she 
passed the open door of a certain 
pawnbroker which she had entered 
often during the last six months, 
and whither she intended to take 
her treasure, so that she might com- 
fort her father on her return with 
the sight of the money. But she 
had it not, and she went home 
empty-handed. ‘And now, Nina, 
I suppose we may starve,” said her 
father, whom she found sitting close 
to the stove in the kitchen, while 
Souchey was kneeling before it, 
putting in at the little open door 
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morsels of fuel which were lamen- 
tably insufficient for the poor man’s 
purpose of raising a fire. The 
weather, indeed, was as yet warm— 
so warm that in the middle of the 
day the heat was matter of com- 
plaint to Josef Balatka; but in the 
evening he would become chill, and 
as there existed some small neces- 
sity for cooking, he would beg that 
he might thus enjoy the warmth of 
the kitchen. 

‘Yes, we shall starve now,” said 
Souchey, complacently. ‘There is 
not much doubt about our starv- 
ing.” 

“‘Souchey, I wonder you should 
speak like that before father,” said 
Nina. 

“ And why shouldn’t he speak?” 
said Balatka. “I think he has as 
much right as any one.” 

“‘He has no right to make things 
worse than they are.” 

*T don’t know how I could do 
that, Nina,” said the servant. 
“ What made you take that money 
back to your aunt?” 

“T didn’t take it back to my 
aunt.” 

“Well, to any of the family 
then? I suppose it came from 
your aunt!” 

“Tt came from my cousin Ziska, 
and I thought it better to give it 
back. Souchey, do not you come 
in between father and me. There 
are troubles enough; do not you 
make them worse.” 

“Tf I had been here you should 
never have taken it back again,” 
said Souchey, obstinately. 

“Father,” said Nina, appealing 
to the old man, “how could I have 
kept it? You know why it was 
given.” 

“Who is to help us if we may 
not take it from them ?” 

“To-morrow,” said Nina, “I can 
get as much as he brought. And I 
will, and you shall see it.” ° 

“Who will give it you, Nina?” 

‘Never mind, father; I will have 
it.” 

“She wiil beg it from her Jew 
lover,” said Souchey. 
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“Souchey,” said she, with her 
eyes flashing fire at him, “if you 
cannot treat your master’s daughter 
better than that, you may as well 
0. 

“Ts it not true?” 
Souchey. 

“No, it is not true. It is false. 
- I have never taken money from 
Anton; nor shall I do so, till we 
are married.” 

“And that will be never,” said 
Souchey. “It is as well to speak 
out at once. The priest will not 
let it be done.” 

“ All the priests in Prague cannot 
hinder it,” said Nina. 

“ That is true,” said Balatka. 

“We shall see,” said Souchey. 
“And in the mean time what is 
the good of fighting with the 
Zamenoys? They are your only 
friends, Nina, and therefore you 
take delight in quarrelling with 
them. When people have money, 
they should be allowed to have a 
little pride.” Nina said nothing 
further on the occasion, though 
Souchey and her father went on 
grumbling for an hour. She dis- 
covered, however, from various 
words that her father allowed to 
fall from him, that his opposition 
to her marriage had nearly faded 
away. It seemed to be his opinion 
that if she were to marry the Jew, 
the sooner she did it the better. 
Now, Nina was determined that 
she would marry the Jew, though 
heaven and earth should meet in 
consequence. She would . marry 
him if he would marry her. They 
had told her that the Jew would 
jilt her. She did not put much 
faith in the threat; but even that 
was more probable than that she 
should jilt him. 

On the following morning Sou- 
chey, in return, as it were, for his 
cruelty to his young mistress on the 
preceding day, produced some small 
store of coin which he declared to 
be the result of a further sale of the 
last relics of his master’s property ; 
and Nina’s journey with the neck- 
lace to the pawnbroker was again 
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postponed. That day and the next 
were passed in the old house with- 
out anything to make them memor- 
able except their wearisome misery, 
and then Nina again went out to 
visit the Jew’s quarter. She told 
herself that she was taken there by 
the duties of her position; but in 
truth she could hardly bear her life 
without the comfort of seeing the 
only person who would speak kindly 
to her. She was engaged to marry 
this man, but she did not know 
when she was to be married. She 
would ask no question of her lover 
on that matter; but: she could tell 
Kim—and she felt herself bound to 
tell him—what was really her own 
position, and also all that she knew 
of his affairs. He had given her to 
understand that he could not marry 
her till he had obtained possession 
of certain documents which he be- 
lieved to be in the possession of her 
uncle. And for these documents 
she, with his permission, had made 
application. She had at any rate 
discovered that they certainly were 
at the office in the Ross Markt. 
So much she had learned from 
Ziska; and so much, at any rate, 
she was bound to make known to 
her lover. And, moreover, since 
she had seen him she had told all 
her relatives of her engagement. 
They all knew now that she loved 
the Jew, and that she had resolved 
to marry him; and of this also it 
was her duty to give him tidings. 
The result of her communication to 
her father and her relatives in the 
Windberg Gasse had been by no 
means so terrible as she had antici- 
pated. The heavens and the earth 
had not as yet shown any symp- 
toms of coming together. Her 
aunt, indeed, had been very “angry; 
and Lotta Luxa and Souchey had 
told her that such a marriage would 
not be allowed. Ziska, too, had 
said some sharp words; and her 
father, for the first day or two, had 
expostulated. But the threats had 
been weak threats, and she did not 
find herself to be annihilated—in- 
deed, hardly to be oppressed—by 
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the scolding of any of them. What 
the priest might say she had not 
yet experienced; but opposition 
from other quarters had not as yet 
come upon her in any form that 
was not endurable. Her aunt had 
intended to consume her with 
wrath, but Nina had not found 
herself to be consumed. All this 
it was necessary that she should 
tell to Anton Trendellsohn. It was 
grievous to her that it should be 
always her lot to go to her lover, 
and that he should never—almost 
never, be able to seek her. It 
would in truth be never now, un- 
less she could induce her father 
to receive Auton openly as his ac- 
knowledged future son-in-law; and 
she could hardly hope that her father 
would yield so far as that. Other 
girls, she knew, stayed till their 
lovers came to them, or met them 
abroad in public places—at the gar- 
dens and music halls, or perhaps at 
church; but no such joys as these 
were within reach of Nina. The 
public gardens, indeed, were open 
to her and to Anton Trendellsohn 
but she 


as they were to others; 
knew that she would not dare to 
be seen in public with her Jew lover 
till the thing was done and she and 


the Jew had become man and 
wife. On this occasion, before she 
left her home, she was careful to 
tell her father where she was going. 
“Have you any message to the 
Trendellsohns?” she asked. “So 
you are going there again?” her 
father said. ‘Yes, I must see 
them. I told you that I had a 
commission from them to the Za- 
menoys, which I have performed, 
and I must let them know what I 
did. Besides, father, if this man is 
to be my husband, is it not well 
that I should see him?” Old Ba- 
latka groaned, but said nothing 
further, and Nina went forth to the 
Jews’ quarter. 

Qn this occcasion she found Tren- 
delisohn the elder standing at the 
door of his own house. 

“You want to see Anton,” said 
‘the Jew. “Anton is out. Ho is 
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away somewhere in the city—on 
business.” 

“JT shall be glad to see yon, 
father, if you can spare me a 
minute.” 

“ Oertainly, my child,—an hour, 
if it will serve you. Hours are not 
scarce with me now, as they used 
to be when I was Anton’s age, and 
as they are with him now. Hours, 
and minutes too, are very scarce 
with Anton in these days.” Then he 
led the way up the dark stairs to 
the sitting-room, and Nina followed 
him. Nina and the elder Trendell- 
sohn had always hitherto been 
friends. Before her engagement 
with his son they had been affec- 
tionate friends, and since that had 
been made known to him there had 
been no quarrel between them. 
But the old man had hardly a 
proved of his son’s purpose, think- 
ing that a Jew should look for the 
wife of his bosom among his own 
people, and thinking also, perhaps, 
that one who had so much of worldly 
wealth to offer as his son should 
receive something also of the same 
in his marriage. Old Trendellsohn 
had never uttered a word of com- 
plaint to Nina—had said nothing 
to make her suppose that she was 
not welcome to the house; but he 
had never spoken to her with 
happy, joy-giving words, as the 
future bride of his son. He siill 
called her his daughter, as he had 
done before; but he did it only in 
his old fashion, using the affection- 
ate familiarity of an old friend to 
a young maiden. He was a small, 
aged man, very thin and meagre in 
aspect—so meagre as to conceal in 
part, by the general tenuity of his 
aspect, the shortness of his stature. 
He was not even so tall as Nina, as 
Nina had discovered, much to her 
surprise. His hair was grizzled, ra- 
ther than grey, and the beard on his 
thin, wiry, wizened face was always 
close shorn. He was scrupulously 
clean in his person, and seemed, 
even at his age, to take a pride in 
the purity and fineness of his linen. 
He was much older than Nina’s 
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father—more than ten years older, 
as he would sometimes boast; but 
he was still strong and active, 
while Nina’s father was worn out 
with age. Old Trendellsohn was 
eighty, and yet he would be seen 
trudging about through the streets 
of Prague, intent upon his business 
of money-making; and it was said 
that his son Anton was not even as 
yet actually in partnership with 
him, or fully trusted by him in all 
his plans. 

“ Father,” Nina said, “I am glad 
that Anton is out, as now I can 
speak a word with you.” 

“My dear, you shall speak fifty 
words.” 

“That is very good of you. Of 
course I know that the house we 
live in does in truth belong to you 
and Anton.”’ 

“Yes, it belongs to me,” said the 
Jew. 

“ And we can pay no rent for it.” 

“Is it of that you have come to 
speak, Nina? If so, do not trouble 
yourself. For certain reasons, which 
Anton can explain, I am willing 
that your father should live there 
without rent.” 

Nina blushed as she found her- 
self compelled to thank the Jew for 
his charity. “I know how kind 
you have been to father,” she said. 

“Nay, my daughter, there has 
been no great kindness in it. Your 
father has been unfortunate, and, 
Jew as I am, I would not turn him 
into the street. Do not trouble 
yourself to think of it.” 

“ But it was not altogether about 
that, father. Anton spoke to me 
the other day about some deeds 
which should belong to you.” 

“They do belong to me,” said 
Trendellsohn. 

“But you have them not in your 
own keeping.” 

“No, we have not. It is, I be- 
lieve, the creed of a Christian that 
he may deal dishonestly with a 
Jew, though the Jew who shall 
deal dishonestly with a Christian 
is to be hanged. It is strange 
what latitude men will give them- 


selves under the cloak of their reli- 
gion! But why has Anton spoken 
to you of this? I did not bid him.” 

“He sent me with a message to 
my aunt Sophie.” 

““He was wrong; he was very 
foolish; he should have gone him- 
self.” 

“But, father, I have found ont 
that the papers you want are cer- 
tainly in my uncle’s keeping in the 
Ross Markt.” 

“Of course they are, my dear. 
Anton might have known that with- 
out employing you.” , 

So far Nina had performed but 
a small part of the task which she 
had before her. She found it 
easier to talk to the old man about 
the title-deeds of the house in the 
Kleinseite than she did to tell him 
of her own affairs. But the thing 
was to be done, though the doing 
of it was difficult; and, after a 
pause, she persevered. “And I 
told aunt Sophie,” she said, with 
her eyes turned upon the ground, 
“of my engagement with Anton.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes; and I told father.” 

“And what did your father say? ” 

‘Father did not say much. He 
is poorly and weak.” 

“Yes, yes; not strong enough to 
fight against the abomination of 
a Jew son-in-law. And what did 
your aunt say? She is strong 
enough to fight anybody.” 

“She was very ~.. 

“T suppose 80, suppose 80. 
Well, she is right, ta seb 
s in Prague, my child, you wi 
p sent yourself by marrying a 

Jew.” 

“‘T want nothing prouder than to 
be Anton’s wife,” said Nina. 

“ And to speak sooth,” said the 
old man, “the Jew will degrade 
himself fully as much by marrying 
ou.” 

“Father, I would not have that. 
If I thought that my love would 
injure him, I would leave him.” 

“He must judge for himself,” 
said Trendellsohn, relenting some- 
what. 
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“He must judge for himself and 
or me too,” said Nina. 

‘“‘ He will be able, at any rate, to 
keep a house over your head.” 

“Tt is not for that,” said Nina, 
thinking of her cousin Ziska’s offer. 
She need not, want for a house and 
money if she were willing to sell 
herself for such things as them. 

“ Anton will be rich, Nina, and 
you are very poor.” 

“Can I help that, father? Such 
as I am, I am his. If all Prague 
were mine I would give it to him.” 

The old man shook his head. “A 
Christian thinks that it is too much 
honour for a Jew to marry a Chris- 
tian, though he be rich, and she 
have not a ducat for her dower.” 

“Father, your words are cruel. 
Do you believe I would give Anton 
my hand if Idid not love him? I 
do not know much of his wealth; 
but, father, I might be the promised 
wife of a Christian to-morrow, who 
is, perhaps, as rich as he—if that 
were anything.” 

“ And who is that other lover, 
Nina?” 

“Tt matters not. He can be 
nothing to me—nothing in that 
way. I love Anton Trendellsohn 
and I could not be the wife of any 
other but him.” 

“T wish it were otherwise. I 
tell you so plainly to your face. I 
wish it were otherwise. Jews and 
Christians have married in Prague, 
I know, but good has never come 
of it. Anton should find a wife 
among his own people; and you— 
it would be better for you to take 
that other offer of which you spoke.” 

“It is too late, father.” 

“No, Nina, it is not too late. 
If Anton would be wise, it is not 
too late.” 

“ Anton can do as he pleases. It 
is too late forme. If Anton thinks 
it well to change his mind, I shall 
not reproach him. You can tell 
him so, father,—from me.” 

“He knows my mind already, 
Nina. I will tell him, however, 
what you say of your own friends. 
They have heard of your engage- 
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ment, and are angry with you, of 
course.” 

“ Aunt Sophie and her people 
are angry.” 

“Of course they will oppose it. 
They will set their priests at you, 
and frighten you almost to death, 
They will drive the life out of your 
young heart with their curses. You 
do not know what sorrows are be- 
fore you.” 

*] can bear all that. There is 
only one sorrow that I fear. If 
Anton is true to me, I will not . 
mind all the rest.” 

The old man’s heart was softened 
towards her. He could not bring 
himself to say a word to her of 
direct encouragement, but he kissed 
her before she went, telling her 
that she was a good girl, and bid- 
ding her have no care as to the 
house in the Kleinseite. As long 
as he lived, and her father, her 
father should not be disturbed. 
And as for deeds, he declared, with 
something of a grim smile on his 
old visage, that though a Jew had 
always a hard fight to get his own 
from a Christian, the hard fighting 
did generally prevail at last. ‘“ We 
shall get them, Nina, when they 
have put us to such trouble and 
expense as their laws may be able 
to devise. Anton knows that as 
well as I do.” 

At the door of the house Nina 
found the old man’s granddaughter 
waiting for her. Ruth Jacobi was 
the girl’s name, and she was the 
orphaned child of a daughter of 
old Trendellsohn. Father and 
mother were both dead; and of her 
father, who had been dead long, 
Ruth had no memory. But she 
still wore some remains of the black 
garments which had been given to 
her at her mother’s funeral; and she 
still grieved bitterly for her mother, 
having no woman with her in that 
gloomy house, and no other child 
to comfort her. Her grandfather 
and her uncle were kind to her— 
kind after their own gloomy fashion ; 
but it was a sad house for a young 
girl, and Ruth, though she knew 
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nothing of any better abode, found 
the days to be very long, and the 
months to be very wearisome. 

‘““What has he been saying to 
you, Nina?” the girl asked, taking 
hold of her friend’s dress, to pre- 
vent her escape into the street. 
“You need not be in a hurry for a 
minute. He will not come down.” 

“T am not afraid of him, Rath.” 

“T am, then. But perhaps he 
is not cross to you.” 

“Why should he be cross to me?” 

“I know why, Nina, but I will 
not say. Uncle Anton has been 
out all the day, and was not home 
to dinner. It is much worse when 
he is away.” 

“Ts Anton ever cross to you, 
Ruth?” 

“Indeed he is,—sometimes. He 
_ scolds much more than grandfather, 
But he is younger, you know.” 

“Yes; he is younger, certainly.” 

“Not but what he is very old, 
too; much too old for you, Nina. 
When I have a lover I will never 
have an old man.” 

“ But Anton is not old.” 

“Not like grandfather, of course. 
But I should like a lover who would 
laugh and be gay. Uncle Anton is 
never gay. My lover shall be only 
two years older than myself. Uncle 
Anton must be twenty years older 
than you, Nina.” 

“Not more than ten—or twelve 
at the most.” 

“He is too old to laugh and 
dance.” 

“Not at all, dear; but he thinks 
of other things.” 

“T should like a lover to think 
of the things that I think about. 
It is all very well being steady 
when you have got babies of your 
own; but that should be after ever 
so long. I should like to keep my 
lover as a lover for two years. And 
all that time he should like to dance 
with me, and to hear music, and to go 
about just where I would like to go.” 

“ And what then, Ruth?” 

“Then? Why, then I suppose 
I should marry him, and become 
stupid like the rest. But I should 
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have the two years to look back at 
and to remember. Do you think, 
Nina, that you will ever come and 
live here when you are married ?” 

“T do not know that I shall ever 
be married, Ruth.” 

“But you mean to marry Uncle 
Anton?” 

“T cannot say. It may be so.” 

“But you love him, Nina?” 

“Yes, I love him. I love him 
with all my heart. I love him 
better than all the world besides. 
Ruth, you cannot tell how I love 
him. I would lie down and die if 
he were to bid me.” 

‘“* He will never bid you do that.” 

“You think that he is old, and 
dull, and silent, and cross. But 
when he will sit still and not say a 
word to me for an hour together, I 
think that I almost love him the 
best. I only want to be near him, 
Ruth.” 

“But you do not like him to be 
cross?” 

“Yes, I do. That is, I like him 
to scold me if he is angry. If he 
were angry and did not scold a little, 
I should think that he was really 
vexed with me.” 

‘“‘Then you must be very much 
in love, Nina?” 

“T am in love—very much.” 

“* And does it make you happy?” 

“Happy! Happiness depends 
on so many things. But it makes 
me feel that there can only be one 
real unhappiness; and unless that 
should come to me, I shall care for 
nothing. Good-bye, love. Tell your 
uncle that I was here, and say— 
say to him when no one else can 
hear, that I went away with a sad 
heart because I had not seen him.” 

It was late in the evening when 
Anton Trendellsohn came home, 
but Ruth remembered the message 
that had been intrusted to her, and 
managed to find a moment in which 
to deliver it. But her uncle took . 
it amiss, and scolded her. “ You 
two have been talking nonsense to- 
gether here half the day, I suppose.” 

“‘T spoke to her for five minutes, 
uncle ; that was all.” 
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“Did you do your lessons with 
Madame Pulsky ?” 

“Yes, I did, uncle—of course. 
You know that.” 

“T know that it is a pity you 
should not be better looked after.” 

“Bring Nina home here and she 
will look after me.” 
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“Go to bed, miss—at once, do 
you hear?” 

Then Ruth went off to her bed, 
wondering at Nina’s choice, and 
declaring to herself, that if ever 
she took in hand a lover at all, he 
should be a lover very different from 
her uncle, Anton Trendellsohn. 


OHAPTER V. 


The more Madame Zamenoy 
thought of the terrible tidings 
which had reached her, the more 
determined did she become to pre- 
vent the degradation of the con- 
nection with which she was threat- 
ened. She declared to her husband 
and son that all Prague were al- 
ready talking of the horror, forget- 
ting, perhaps, that any knowledge 
which Prague had on the subject 
must have come from herself. She 
had, indeed, consulted various per- 
sons on the subject in the strictest 
confidence. We have already seen 
that she had told Lotta Luxa and 
her son, and she had, of course, 
complained frequently on the mat- 
ter to her husband. She had un- 

- bosomed herself to one or two 
trusty female friends who lived 
near her, and she had applied for 
advice and assistance to two priests. 
To Father Jerome she had gone as 
Nina’s confessor, and she had also 
applied to the reverené pastor who 
had the charge of her own little 
peccadilloes. The small amount of 
assistance which her clerical allies 
offered to her had surprised her 
very much. She had, indeed, gone 
so far as to declare to Lotta that 
she was shocked by their indiffer- 
ence. Her _own confessor had 
simply told her that the matter 
was in the hands of Father Jerome, 
as far as it could be said to belong 
to the Church at all; and had 
satisfied his censcience by advising 
his dear friend to use all the re- 
‘sources which female persecution 
put at her command. “You will 
frighten her out of it, Madame 
, Zamenoy, if you go the right way 


about it,” said the priest. Madame 
Zamenoy was well inclined to go 
the right way about it, if she only 
knew how. She would make Nina’s 
life a burden to her if she could 
only get hold of the girl, and would 
scruple at no threats as to this 
world or the next. But she thought 
that her priest ought to have done 
more for her in such a crisis than _ 
simply giving her such ordinary 
counsel. Things were not as they 
used to be, she knew; but there was 
even yet something of the prestige 
of power left to the Church, and there 
were convents with locks and bars, 
and excommunication might still 
be made terrible, and public opin- 
ion, in the shape of outside perse- 
cution, might, as Madame Zamenoy 
thought, have been brought to bear. 
Nor did she get much more com- 
fort from Father Jerome. His re- 
liance was placed chiefly on opera- 
tions to be carried on with the Jew; 
and, failing them, on the opposition 
which the Jew would experience 
among his own people. “ They 
think more of it than we do,” said 
Father Jerome. 

“How can that be, Father 
Jerome?” 

“Well, they do. He would lose 
caste among all his friends by such 
a marriage, and would, I think, 
destroy all his influence among 
them. When he perceives this 
more fully he will be shy enough 
about it himself. Besides, what is 
he to get?” 

“ He will get nothing.” 

“He will think better of it, And 
you might manage something with 
those deeds. Of course he should 
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have them sooner or later, but they 
might be surrendered as the price 
of his giving her up. I should say 
it might be managed.” 

All this was not comfortable for 
Madame Zamenoy; and she fretted 
and fumed till her husband had no 
peace in his house, and Ziska al- 
most wished that he might hear no 
more of the Jew and his betrothal. 
She could not even commence her 
system of persecution, as Nina did 
not go near her, and had already 
told Lotta Luxa that she must de- 
cline to discuss the question of her 
marriage any further. So, at last, 
Madame Zamenoy found herself 
obliged to go over in person to the 
house in the Kleinseite. Such 
visits had for many years been very 
rare with her. Since her sister’s 
death and the days in which the 
Balatkas had been prosperous, she 
had preferred that all intercourse 
between the two families should 
take place at her own house; and 
thus, as Josef Balatka himself rare- 
ly left his own door, she had not 
seen him for more than two years. 
Frequent intercourse, however, had 
been maintained, and aunt Sophie 
knew very well how things were 
going on in the Kleinseite. Lotta 
had no compunctions as to visiting 
the house, and Lotta’s eyes were 
very sharp. And Nina had been 
frequently in the Windberg Gasse, 
having hitherto believed it to be 
her duty to attend to her aunt’s 
behest’s. But Nina was no longer 
obedient, and Madame Zamenoy 
was compelled to go herself to her 
brother-in-law, unless she was dis- 

to leave the Balatkas abso- 
utely to their fate. Let her do 
what she would, Nina must be her 
niece, and therefore she would yet 
make a struggle. 

On this occasion Madame Zame- 
Roy walked on foot, thinking that 
her carriage and horses might be 
too conspicuous at the arched gate 
In the little square. The carriage 
did not often make its way over 
the bridge into the Kleinseite, being 
used chiefly among the suburbs of 
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the New Town, where it was now 
well known and org Mage apr 4 
and ghe did not think that this was 
a good opportunity for breaking 
into new ground with her equipage. 
She summoned Lotta to attend her, 
and after her one o’clock dinner 
took her umbrella in her hand and 
went forth, She was a stout wo- 
man, probably not more than forty- 
five years of age, but a little heavy, 
perhaps from too much indulgence 
with her carriage. She wiked 
slowly, therefore; and Lotta, who 
was nimble of foot and quick in all 
her ways, thanked her stars that it 
did not suit her mistress to walk 
often through the city. : 

“How very long the bridge is, 
Lotta,” said Madame Zamenoy. 

“Not longer, ma’am, than it al- 
ways has been,” said Lotta, pertly. 

“Of course it is not longer than 
it always has been; I know that: 
but still I say it is very long. 
Bridges are not so long in other 
places.” 

“Not where the rivers are nar- 
rower,” said Lotta. Madame Zame- 
noy trudged on, finding that she 
could get no comfort from her ser- 
vant, and at last reached Balatka’s 
door. Lotta, who was familiar 
with the place, entered the house 
first, and her mistress followed her. 
Hanging about the broad passage 
which communicated with all the 
rooms on the ground floor, they 
found Souchey, who told them that 
his master was in bed, and that 
Nina was at work by his bedside. 
He was sent in to announce the 
grand arrival, and when Madame 
Zamenoy entered the sitting-room 
Nina was there to meet her. 

“Child,” she said, “I have come 
to see your father.” 

“Father is in bed, but you can 
come in,” said Nina. 

“Of course I can go in,” said 
Madame Zamenoy; “but before I 
go in let me know this. Has he 
heard of the disgrace which you 
purpose to bring upon him?” 

Nina drew herself up and made 
no answer ; whereupon Lotta spoke. 
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“The old gentleman knows all 
about it, ma’am, as well as you do.” 

“Lotta, let the child speak for 
herself. Nina, have you had the 
audacity to tell your father—that 
which you told me? ” 

“T have told him everything,” 
said Nina; “ will you come into 
his room?” Then Madame Zame- 
noy lifted up the hem of her gar- 
ment and stepped proudly into the 
old man’s chamber. 

By this time Balatka knew what 
was about to befall him, and was 
making himself ready for the visit. 
He was well aware that he should 
be sorely perplexed as to what he 
should say in the coming interview. 
He could not speak lightly of such 
an evil as this marriage with a Jew ; 
nor when his sister-in-law should 
abuse the Jews could he dare to 
defend them. But neither could 
he bring himself to say evil words 
of Nina, or to hear evil words 
spoken of her without making some 
attempt to screen her. It might be 
best, perhaps, to lie under the bed- 
clothes and say nothing, if only 
his sister-in-law would allow him 
to lie there. “Am I to come in 
with you, aunt Sophie?” said 
Nina. ‘“ Yes, child,” said the aunt; 
“come and hear what I have to say 
to your father.” So Nina followed 
her aunt, and Lotta and Souchey 
were left in the sitting-room. 

“And how are you, Souchey?” 
said Lotta with unusual kindness 
of tone. “I suppose you are not 
so busy but you can stay with me 
a few minutes while she is in 
there?” 

“There is not so much to do 
that I cannot spare the time,” said 
Souchey. 

“Nothing to do, I suppose, and 
less to get?” said Lotta. 

“That’s about it, Lotta; but you 
wouldn’t have had me leave them?” 

“A man has to look after himself 
in the world; but you were always 
easy-minded, Souchey.” 

“T don’t know about being so 
easy-minded. I know what would 
make me easy-minded enough.” 
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‘You'll have to be servant to a 
Jew now.” 

“No; I'll never be that.” 

“T suppose he gives you some- 
thing at odd times?” 

‘Who? Trendellsohn? I never 
saw the colour of his money yet, 
and do not wish to see it.” 

“But he comes here— some- 
times ?” 

*“ Never, Lotta. I haven’t seen 
Anton Trendellsohn within the 
doors these six months.” 

“But she goes to him?” 

“Yes; she goes to him.” 

‘¢ That’s worse—a deal worse.” 

“T told her how it was when I 
saw her trotting off so often to the 
Jews’ quarter. ‘ You see too much 
of Anton Trendellsohn,’ I said to 
her; but it didn’t do any good.” 

“You should have come to us, 
and have told us.” . 

“What, Madame, there? I could 
never have brought myself to that; 
she is so upsetting, Lotta.” 

“She is upsetting, no doubt; 
but she don’t apset me. Why 
didn’t you tell me, Souchey ?” 

“Well, I thought that if I said 
a word to her, perhaps that would 
be enough. Who could believe 
that she would throw herself at 
once into a Jews’ arms—such 8 
fellow as Anton Trendellsohn, too, 
old enough to be her father, and she 
the bonniest girl in all Prague?” 

‘Handsome is that handsome 
does, Seuchey.’ 

“T say she’s the sweetest girl in 
all Prague; and more’s the pity 
she should have taken such a fancy 
as this.” 

* She 


musn’t marry him, of 
course, Souchey.” 


“Not if it can be helped, 
Lotta.” 

“Tt must be helped. You and 
I must help it, if no one else can 
do so.” 

“ That’s easy said, Lotta.” 

“We can do it, if we are minded 
—that is, if you are minded. 
Only think what a thing it would 
be for her to be the wife of a Jew! 
Think of her soul, Souchey! ” 
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Souchey shuddered. He did not 
like being told of people’s souls, 
feeling probably that the misfor- 
tunes of this world were quite 
heavy enough for a poor wight like 
himself, without any addition in 
anticipation of futurity. ‘“ Think 
of her soul, Souchey,” repeated 
Lotta, who was at all points a good 
churchwoman. 

“Tt’s bad enough any way,” said 
Souchey. 

“And there’s our Ziska would 
take her to-morrow in spite of the 
Jew.” 

“Would he now?” 

“That he would, without any- 
thing but what she stands up in. 
And he’d behave very handsome 
to any one that would help him.” 

“*He’d be the first of his name 
that ever did, then. I’ve known 
the time when old Balatka there, 
poor as he is now, would give a 
florin when Karil Zamenoy be- 


grudged six kreutzers.” 
“And what has come of such 
giving? Josef Balatka is poor, and 


Karil Zamenoy bids fair to be as 
rich as any merchant in Prague. 
But no matter about that. Will 
you give a helping hand? There 
is nothing I would’nt do for you, 
Souchey, if we could manage this 
between us,” 

“ Would younow?” And Souchey 
drew near, as though some closer 
bargain might be practicable be- 
tween them. 

“T would indeed; but, Souchey, 
talking won’t do it.” 

“What will do it?” 

Lotta paused a moment, looking 
round the room carefully, till sud- 
denly her eyes fell on a certain 
article which lay on Nina’s work- 
table. ‘“ What am I to do?” said 
Souchey, anxious to be at work 
with the prospect of so great a re- 
ward. 

“ Never mind,” said Lotta, whose 
tone of voice was suddenly changed. 
“Never mind it now at least. And, 
Souchey, I think you’d better go 
to your work. We've been gossip- 
ing here ever so long.” 
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“ Perhaps five minutes; and what 
does it signify ? ” 

“She’d think it so odd to find us 
here together in the parlour.” 

“ Not odd at all.” 

“Just as though we’d been lis- 
tening to what they’d been saying. 
Go now, Souchey—there’s a go 
fellow ; and I’ll come again the day 
after to-morrow and tell you. Go, 
I say. There are things that I 
must think of by myself.” And in 
this way she got Souchey to leave 
the room. 

“Josef,” said Madame Zamenoy, 
as she took her place standing by 
Balatka’s bedside—* Josef, this is 
very terrible; Nina also was 
standing close by her father’s head, 
with her hand upon her father’s 
pillow. Balatka groaned, but made 
no immediate answer. 

“Tt is terrible, horrible, abomin- 
able, and damnable,” said Madame 
Zamenoy, bringing out one epithet 
after the other with renewed energy. 
Balatka groaned again. What could 
he say in reply to such an address? 

“Aunt Sophie,” said Nina, ‘do 
not speak to father like that. He is 
ill.” 

* Ohild,” said Madame Zamenoy, 
“T shall speak as I please. I shall 
speak as my duty bids me speak. 
Josef, this that I hear is very 
terrible. It is hardly to be be- 
lieved that any Christian girl 
should think of marrying—a Jew.” 

“What can I do?” said the 
father. “How can I prevent 
her?” 

“How can yon prevent her, 
Josef? Is'she not your daughter? 
Does she mean to say, standing 
there, that she will not obey her 
father? Tell me, Nina, will you or 
will you not obey your father?” 

“That is his affair, aunt Sophie; 
not yours.” 

“ His affair! It is his affair, and 
my affair, and ali our affairs. Im- 
pudent girl!—brazen-faced, impu- 
dent, bad girl! Do you not know 
that you would bring disgrace upon 
us all?” 

‘“You are thinking about your- 


L 
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self, aunt Sophie; and I must think 
for myself.” 

“You do not regard your father, 
then?” 

“Yes, I do regard my father. 
He ‘knows that I regard him. Fa- 
ther, is it true that I do not regard 
you?” 

“She is a good daughter,” said 
the father. 

“ A good daughter, and talk of 
marrying a Jew!” said Madame 
Zamenoy. ‘Has she your per- 
mission for such a marriage? Tell 
me that at once, Josef, that I 
may know. Has she your sanction 
for—for—for this accursed abomi- 
nation?” Then there was silence 
in the room for a few moments. 
“You can at any rate answer a 
plain question, Josef,” continued 
Madame Zamenoy. “ Has Nina 
your leave to betroth herself to the 
Jew, Trendellsohn ? ” 

‘*No, I have not got his leave,” 
said Nina. 

“JT am speaking to your father, 
miss,” said the enraged aunt. 

“Yes ; you are speaking very 
roughly to father, and he is ill. 
Therefore I answer for him.” 

* And has he not forbidden you 
to think of marrying this Jew?” 

‘No, he has not,” said Nina. 

“Josef, answer for yourself like 
a man,” said Madame Zamenoy. 
“Have you not forbidden this mar- 
riage? Do you not forbid it now ? 
Let me at any rate hear you say that 
you have forbidden it.” But Balat- 
ka found silence to be his easiest 
course, and answered not all. 
“What am I to think of this?” 
continued Madame Zamenoy. “It 
cannot be that you wish your child 
to be the wife of a Jew!” 

“You are to think, aunt Sophie, 
that father is ill, and that he cannot 
stand against your violence.” 

“ Violence, you wicked girl! It 
is you that are violent.” 

“Will you come out into the 
parlour, aunt?” 

“No, I will not come out into 
the parlour. I will not stir from 
this spot till I have told your 


father all that I think about it. 
Ill, indeed! What matters illness 
when it is a question of eternal 
damnation!” Madame Zamenoy 
put so much stress upon the latter 
word that her brother-in-law almost 
jumped from under the bed-clothes, 
Nina raised herself, as she was 
standing, to her full height, and a 
smile of derision came upon her 
face. “Oh, yes!—I daresay you 
do not mind it,” said Madame 
Zamenoy. “I daresay you can 
laugh now at all the pains of hell. 
Castaways such as you are always 
blind to their own danger; but 
your father, I hope, has not fallen 
so far as to care nothing for his 
religion, though he seems to have 
forgotten what is due to his 
family.” 

“T have forgotten nothing,” said 
old Balatka. 

“Why then do you not forbid 
her to do this thing?” demanded 
Madame Zamenoy. But the old 
man had recognized too well the 
comparative security of silence to be 
drawn into argument, and therefore 
merely hid himself more completely 
among the clothes. ‘‘Am TI to get 
no answer from, you, Josef?” said 
Madame Zamenoy. No answer 
came, and therefore she was driven 
to turn again upon Nina. 

“Why are you doing this thing, 
you poor deluded creature? Is it 
the man’s money that tempts you?” 

“Tt is not the man’s money. 
money could tempt me, I could have 
it elsewhere, as you know.” 

“ Tt cannot be love for such a 
man as that. Do you not know 
that he and his father between 
them have robbed your father of 
everything?” 

“ T know nothing of the kind.” 

“ They have; and he is now 
making a fool of you in order 
that he may get whatever re- 
mains.” 

“Nothing remains. He will get 
nothing.” 

“ Nor will you. I do not believe 
that after all he will ever marry 
you. He will not be such a fool.” 
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“Perhaps not, aunt; and in that 
case you will have your wish.” 

‘But no one can ever speak to 
you again after such a condition. 
Do you think that I or your uncle 
could have you at our house when 
all the world shall know that you 
have been jilted by a Jew?” 

“T will not trouble you by going 
to your house.” 

“And is that all the satisfaction 
Iam to have?” 

“What do you want me to say?” 

“T want you to say that you will 
give this man up, and return to 
your duty as a Christian.” 

““T will never give him up— 
never. I would sooner die.” 

“Very well. Then I shall know 
how to act. You will not be a bit 
nearer marrying him; I can promise 
you that. You are mistaken if you 
think that in such a matter as this 
a girl like you can do just as she 
pleases.” Then she turned again 
upon the poor man in bed. “Josef 
Balatka, Y am ashamed of you. I 
am indeed—I am ashamed of you.” 

“ Auat Sophie,” said Nina, “now 
that you are here, you can say what 
you please to me; but you might 
as well spare father.” 

“TI will not spare him. I am 
ashamed oof him — thoroughly 
ashamed of him. What can I think 
of him when he will lie there and 
not say a word to save his daughter 
from the machinations of a filthy 
Jew?” 

“ Anton Trendellsohn is not a 
filthy Jew.” 

‘“He isarobber. He has cheated 
your father out of everything.” 

“ He is no robber. He has cheated 
noone. I know who has cheated 
father, if you come to that.” 

“ Whom do you mean, hussey ?” 

“T shall not answer you; but 
you need not tell me any more 
about the Jews cheating us. Chris- 
tians can cheat as well as Jews, and 
can rob from their own flesh and 
blood too. I do not care for your 
threats, aunt Sophie, nor for your 
frowns. I did care for them, but 
you have said that which makes it 
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impossible that I 
them any further.” 

“And this is what I get for all 
my trouble—for all your uncle’s 
generosity!” Again Nina smiled. 
“ Bat I suppose the Jew gives 
more than we have given, and there- 
fore is preferred. You poor crea- 
ture—poor wretched creature!” 

During all this time Balatka re- 
mained silent; and at last, after 
very much more scolding, in which 
Madame Zamenoy urged again and 
again the terrible threat of eternal 
punishment, she prepared herself 
for going. ‘Lotta Luxa,” she said 
—‘where is Lotta Luxa?” She 
opened the door, and found Lotta 
Luxa seated demurely by the win- 
dow. “Lotta,” she said, “I shall 
go now, and shall never come back 
to this unfortunate house. You 
hear what I say; I shall never re- 
turn here. As she makes her bed, 
so must she lie on it. Itis her own 
doing, and no one can saveher. For 
my part, I think that the Jew has 
bewitched her.” 

“Like enough,” said Lotta. 

“When once we stray from the 
Holy Church, there is no knowing 
what terrible evils may come upon 
us,” said Madame Zamenoy. 

‘““No, indeed, ma’am,” said Lotta 
Luxa. 

“But I have done all in my 

ower.” 

“ That you have, ma’am.” 

“TI feel quite sure, Lotta, that the 
Jew will never marry her. Why 
should a man like that, who loves 
money better than his soul, marry 
a girl who has not a kreutzer to 
bless herself ?” 

“Why indeed, ma’am? It’s my 
mind that he don’t think of marry- 
ing her.” 

“ And, Jew as he is, he cares for 
his religion. He will not bring 
trouble upon everybody belonging 
to him by taking a Christian for 
his wife.” 

“That he will not, ma’am, you 
may be sure,” said Lotta. 

“ And: where will she be then? 
Only fancy, Lotta—to have been 


should regard 
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jilted by a Jew!” Then Madame 
Zamenoy, without addressing her- 
self directly to Nina, walked out of 
the room; but as she did so she 
paused in the doorway, and again 
spoke to Lotta. ‘To be jilted by a 
Jew, Lotta! Think of that.” 

“JT should drown myself,” said 
Lotta Luxa. And then they both 
were gone. 

The idea that the Jew might jilt 
her disturbed Nina more than all 
her aunt’s anger, or than any 
threats as to the penalties she might 
have to encounter in the next world. 
She felt a certain delight, an inward 
satisfaction, in giving up everything 
for her Jew lover—a_ satisfaction 
which was the more intense, the 
more absolute was the rejection and 
the more crushing the scorn which 
she encountered on his behalf from 
her own people. But to encounter 
this rejection and scorn, and then 
to be thrown over by the Jew, was 
more than she could endure. And 
would it, could it, be so? She sat 
down to think of it; and as she 
thought of it, terrible fears came 
upon her. Old Trendellsohn had 
told her that such a marriage on 
his son’s part would bring him into 
great trouble; and old Trendellsohn 
was not harsh with her as her aunt 
was harsh. The old man, in his 
own communications with her, had 
always been kind and forbearing. 
And then Anton himself was severe 
to her. Though he would now and 
again say some dear, well-to-be- 
remembered happy word, as when 
he told her that she was his sun, 
and that he looked to her for 
warmth and light, such soft speak- 
ings were few with him and far 
between. And then he never men- 
tioned any time as the probable 
date of their marriage. If only a 
time could be fixed, let it be ever 
so distant, Nina thought that she 
could still endure all the cutting 
taunts of her enemies. But what 


would she do if Anton were to an- : 


nounce to her some day that he 
found himself, as a Jew, unable to 
marry with her as a Christian? In 
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such a case she thought that she 
must drown herself, as Lotta had 
suggested to her. 

As she sat thinking of this, her 
eyes suddenly fell upon the one key 
which she herself possessed, and 
which, with a woman’s acuteness of 
memory, she perceived to have been 
moved from the spot on which she 
had left it. It was the key of the 
little press which stood in the corner 
of the parlour; and in the press, 
on the top of all the papers, was 
deposited the necklace with which 
she intended to relieve the imme- 
diate necessities of their household. 
She at once remembered that Lotta 
had been left fora long time in the 
room, and with anxious, quick sus- 
picion she went to the cupboard. 
But her suspicions had wronged 
Lotta, There, lying on a bundle of 
letters, was the necklace, in the exact 
position in which she had left it. 
She kissed the trinket, which had 
come to her from her mother, re- 
placed it carefully, and put the key 
into her pocket. 

What should she do next? How 
should she conduct herself in her 
present circumstances? Her heart 
prompted her to go off at once to 
Anton Trendellsohn and tell him 
everything; but she greatly feared 
that Anton would not be glad to 
see her. She knew that it was not 
well that a girl should run after her 
lover; but yet how was she to live 
without seeing him? What other 
comfort had she? and from whom 
else could she look for guidance? 
She declared to herself at last that 
she, in her position, would not be 
stayed by ordinary feelings of 
maiden reserve. She would tell 
him everything, even to the threat 
on which her aunt had so much 
depended, and would then ask him 
for his counsel. She would describe 
to him, if words from her could 
describe them, all her difficulties, 
and would promise to be guided 
by him absolutely in everything. 
“Everything,” she would say to 
him, “I have given up for you. I 
am yours entirely, body and soul. 
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Do with me as you will.” If he 
should then tell her that he would 
not have her, that he did not want 
the sacrifice, she would go away 
from him—and drown herself. But 
she would not go to him to-day— 
no, not to-day; not perhaps to- 
morrow. It was but a day or two 
as yet since she had been over at the 
Trendellsohns’ house, and though 
on that occasion she had not seen 
Anton, Anton of course would know 
that she had been there. She did 
not wish him to think that she was 
hunting him. She would wait yet 
two or three days—till the next Sun- 
day morning perhaps—and then she 
would go again to the Jews’ quar- 
ter. On the Christian Sabbath 
Anton was always at home, as on 
that day business is suspended in 
Prague both for Christian and 
Jew. 

Then she went back to her father. 
He was still lying with his face 
turned to the wall, and Nina, 
thinking that he slept, took up her 
work and sat by his side. But he 
was awake, and watching. “Is 
she gone?” he said, before her 
needle had been plied a dozen 
times. 

“ Aunt Sophie? 
has gone.” 

“T hope she will not come again.” 

“She says that she will never 
come again.” 

“ What is the use of her coming 
here? We are lost and are perish- 
ing. We are utterly gone. She 
will not help us, and why should 
she disturb us with her curses?” ; 


Yes, father, she 
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“Father, there may be better 
days for us yet.” 

“How can there be better days 
when you are bringing down the 
Jew upon us? Better days for 
yourself, perhaps, if mere eating 
and drinking will serve you.” 

“Oh, father! ” 

“Have you not ruined every- 
thing, with your Jew lover? Did 
you not hear how I was treated? 
What could I say to your aunt 
when she stood there and reviled 
us?” 

“Father, I was so grateful to you 
for saying nothing! ” 

“But I knew that she was right. 
A Ohristian should not marry a 
Jew. She said it was abominable; 
and so it is.” 

“Father, father, do not speak 
like that! I thought that you had 
forgiven me. You said to aunt 
Sophie that I was a good daughter. 
Will you not say the same to me— 
to me myself?” 

“Tt is not good to love a Jew.” 

“T do love him, father. How 
can I help it now? I cannot 
change my heart.” 

‘**] suppose I shall be dead soon,” 
said old Balatka, “and then it will 
not matter. You will become one 
of them, and I shall be forgotten.” 

“Father, have I ever forgotten 
you?” said Nina, throwing herself 
upon him on his bed. “Have I 
not always loved you? Have I not 
been good to you? Oh, father, we 
have been true to each other through 
it all. Do not speak to me like 
that at last.” 








BRITISH AMERICA. 


By the force of political events, 
and by the operation of social 
causes, the British people have be- 
come the greatest existing colonisers 
of the waste places of the world. A 
hundred years ago, France, Spain, 
and Portugal were also colonisers 
upon a large scale; but these states 
have not only abandoned the syste- 
matic colonisation of former times, 
but their people have almost ceased 
to emigrate, leaving to Great Britain 
and Ireland—-and, in a minor de- 
gree, to the Germans—the task of 
planting the seeds of future empires 
and nations across the ocean. What- 
ever may have been the causes that 
have prevented the Continental in- 
habitants of Western Europe from 
following in the courses of their ad- 
venturous ancestors in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies—whether apathy, misgovern- 
ment, or the depletion of their best 
blood, caused by wars and revolu- 
tions—no such considerations have 
weighed upon the hardy and enter- 
prising people of these isles. Pressed 
by overwhelming numbers at home, 
elbowed out of existence, as it were, 
in the narrow area left for the hew- 
ers of wood and the drawers of 
water in the Old World, the strong, 
the brave, the reckless, and the 
youthful have built up the United 
States, overrun British North Ame- 
rica, peopled the south of Africa, 
and converted the solitudes of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand into pop- 
ulous and prosperous common- 
wealths, The British Government 
may have abandoned, or, at all 
events, ceased to act largely upon 
the idea of systematjc colonisation, 
but the people, like swarms of bees, 
driven out of the hive by imperi- 
ous necessity, have never ceased to 
emigrate, and remain to this day 
the greatest existing fulfillers of. the 
Divine law which commands man- 
kind to subdue and replenish the 
earth, 


This emigration, however—on a 
similar principle, it may be sup- 
posed, to that which conducts all 
rivers into the sea—has lately been 
directing itself almost exclusively 
into the United States——a rival, 
and, it may at some future time 
prove, a hostile power. The ques- 
tion has long since arisen, whether 
the British Government were wise 
and provident in not attempting to 
direct some portion of this natural 
efflux into other channels, and 
whether, in view of all the possible 
contingencies which render a bal- 
ance of power on the North Ameri- 
can continent a matter of concern to 
the civilized world, it was not the 
duty of the mother country to take a 
little more interest in its American 
colonies than it has hitherto dis- 
played, and so endeavour to consoli- 
date and unite them as to make them 
sources of strength rather than of 
weakness, There is amongst us, 
as every one knows, a class of poli- 
tical philosophers who are of opin- 
ion that the concentration of the 
British Empire within the limits of 
the British Isles is our true policy 
as a nation, and that the diffusion 
of our authority and responsibili- 
ties over India, Australia, South 
Africa, British America, the West 
Indies, and every nook and corner 
of the world where our flag may be 
hoisted, is the weakness of pride, 
the error of obstinacy, and the 
fruitful source of difficulty, debt, 
and war. But these opinions do not 
meet with universal or even with 
general favour. The instinct com- 
bines with the reason of the people 
to foster and protect such colonies 
of our own race and blood as have 
grown up in America, Africa, and 
Australia, until they are rich and 
populous enough to ask and receive 
their independence from the willing 
hands of their Sovereign and the 
Legislature of Great Britain; and 
when the hour is ripe for their 
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severance: from the parent stem, to 
bid them God-speed in their new 
career, and cultivate with them all 
the kindly relations which spring 
from a common origin and language, 
and the more readily appreciated, 
because more profitable, relations of 
a constantly expanding commerce. 
The conclusion of the civil war 
in America did much to enlighten 
English opinion on this subject, 
and to diminish any latent feeling 
that might previously have existed 
among the colonists in favour of 
annexation to the United States. 
Yet, although the prevailing igno- 
rance on the subject of British North 
America has been somewhat en- 
lightened, it has not been entirely 
removed. The model or representa- 
tive Englishman—or, in due defer- 
ence to Professor Blackie, let us 
say “ Briton”—does not look far 
around or “ahead.” His politics are 
parochial rather than cosmopolitan, 
and, if the truth must be told, are 
sometimes almost contemptible for 
their pettiness. There is a large 
class of people who stay at home 
and have no intention of emigrat- 
ing—who think, like Spaniards and 
Frenchmen, that their village is the 
centre of the universe, and their 
country the most conspicuous spot 
on the map of Europe, and who con- 
sequently have but vague ideas of 
British America or of any other part 
ofthe world. They have heard, in 
the Sunday-school, of the Brook 
Kedron and the Valley of Jehos- 
aphat, and have learned some- 
thing from the newspapers about 
the United States, and the wealth, 
energy, and greatness of the Repub- 
lic; but if they have heard of the 
British Possessions, it is only of 
Canada, which they seem to think 
is a kind of Transatlantic Siberia— 
& howling wilderness of large extent 
but of very little value. The num- 
ber of such people is fast decreasing, 
and it begins to be known beyond 
the limits of the emigrating classes, 
that the possessions of the British 
Crown on the North American con- 
tinent cover an area of nearly three 
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and a half millions of square miles, 
ang form almost as large a territory 
as that of the United States. Bat 
many who know as much as this 
are apt to believe that these vast 
regions are for the most part unin- 
habitable. It must be confessed 
that the British is the bleakest and 


-most barren portion of the con- 


tinent. At the same time, it is 
equally trae that no Smellfungus, 
travelling from its Dan to its Beer- 
sheba, could conscientiously de- 
clare it to be “all barren,” or shut 
his eyes to the fact that many hun- 
dreds of millions of acres in that 
wide domain are as fertile as Eng- 
land, France, or Germany, and pro- 
duce, with little labour and in great 
abundance, crops of barley, cats, 
rye, wheat, maize, potatoes, apples, 
pears, strawberries, and grapes — 
that there is pasturage for countless 
millions of flocks and herds—that 
there is water-power enough to turn 
the wheels of all the machinery in 
the world, were coal no longer avail- 
able for the creation of steam—that 
coal itself is found in great abun- 
dance—that the forests are all but 
limitless, and productive of the 
finest timber in the world for house — 
and ship building—that its multi- 
tudinous lakes and rivers, some of 
the latter navigable for a thousand 
miles, swarm with fish of a mag- 
nitude and delicacy unknown in 
Europe-—that, in short, were these 
provinces fully developed and 
peopled, they could easily maintain 
a population three times larger than 
that of the United Kingdom. 

These splendid possessions are 
Oanada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, and 
Newfoundland, in what may be 
called the eastern or Atlantic 
group; the large territory in the 
nominal ownership of the Hudson 
Bay Company, which may be called 
the middle or inland group; and, 
lastly, the colonies of British Colum- 
bia and Vancouver Island, on the 
coast of the Pacific. A short de- 
scription of each will serve as the 
best introduction to the arguments 
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in favour of their confederation or 
consolidation, which it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to place before 
the reader. 

Canada, which as yet, if consid- 
ered with regard to its agricultu- 
ral development alone, is but two 
narrow strips along the banks of 
the St Lawrence, covers a superfi- 
cies of nearly 350,000 square miles, 
or three times as much as Great 
Britain and Ireland, or almost as 
much as Holland, Belgium, France, 
Portugal, and Spain. It contains 
a population, rapidly increasing, of 
2,600,000, and many noble cities, 
two of which, Montreal and Que- 
‘bec, are the pride of the North 
American continent. Mr. Seward, 
the well-known Secretary of State 
under Presidents Lincoln and John- 
son, has rendered eloquent tribute 
to the greatness of this colony. In 


a speech delivered a few months 
prior to the outbreak of the civil 
war, he publicly proclaimed how 
much he had formerly been mis- 


taken on the subject. 


“Hitherto,” he said, “in common 
with most of my countrymen, I have 
thought Canada—or, to speak more accu- 
rately, British America—a mere strip 
lying north of the United States, easily 
detachable from the parent state, but 
incapable of sustaining itself, and there- 
fore ultimately, nay, right soon, to be 
taken on by the Federal Union, without 
materially changing or affecting its own 
condition or development. I have drop- 
ped the opinion as a national conceit. I 
see in British North America, stretching 
as it does across the continent, from the 
shores of Labrador and Newfoundland to 
the Pacific, and occupying a consider- 
able belt of the temperate zone, traversed 
equally with the United States by the 
lakes, and enjoying the magnificent 
shores of the St. Lawrence, with its thou- 
sands of islands in the river and gulf, a 
region grand enough for the seat of a 
great empire. In its wheat fields in the 
west, its broad ranges of the chase at the 
north, its inexhaustible lumber lands, 
the most extensive now remaining on 
the globe, its invaluable fisheries, and 
its yet undisturbed mineral deposits, I 
see the elements of wealth. I find its 
inhabitants vigorous, hardy, energetic, 
perfected by the Protestant religion and 
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British constitutional liberty. I find 
them jealous of the United States and 
of Great Britain as they ought to be; 
and therefore, when I look at their re- 
sources, I know they cannot be con- 
quered by the former, nor permanently 
held by the latter.” 


Mr. Seward’s countrymen are not 
all as well informed as in this 
speech, as on other occasions still 
more recent, he has proved himself 
to be; and both in and out of Con- 
gress, the threat is from time to 
time raised by unscrupulous agita- 
tors, that annexation to the United 
States, peaceably if possible, for- 
cibly if no other means be avail- 
able, is the doom of Canada. They 
quote continually the well-known 
lines— 


“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is 
ours;” 


and doctrinaires and pseudo-liberals 
at home re-echo the sentiment, and 
consider the consummation as not 
only inevitable, but devoutly to be 
wished, 

New Brunswick, the second 
member of the group, is 190 
miles in length, and 150 in 
breadth, or about as large as Ire- 
land. It covers an area of upwards 
of 22 millions of acres, and contains 
a population of 800,000. The cli- 
mate is bright and bracing; and 
the winters, though sharp, are en- 
joyable and wholesome. Its coast- 
line extends for 400 miles; and its 
people are among the best lumber- 
men, the best farmers, and the best 
sailors in the world, and almost 
equally good in each avocation. 
Its great river St John is one of 
the most picturesque and romantic 
in America, and is navigable for 
large vessels from the thriving city 
of St John at its mouth, to Frede- 
ricton, the capital, a distance of 
about 120 miles, of well-settled and 
fertile country. 

Nova Scotia, one of the most 
brilliant jewels in the British Crown, 
possesses in Halifax, its capital 
city, a station for a navy, and a 
harbour, that are the envy of Ame- 
rica. *Very early in its history the 
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colony was unpopular in England, 
but has gradually obtained a posi- 
tion in the esteem of the Imperial 
Government, which would make it 
the very last foothold on the Ame- 
rican continent which adverse cir- 
cumstances would compel the mo- 
ther country to relinquish. ‘“ The 
province of Nova Scotia,” said 
Edmund Burke in the House of 
Commons on the 1ith of February 
1780, in his famous speech on Eco- 
nomical Reform, “is the youngest 
and the favourite child of the Board 
(of Trade and Plantations). Good 
God!” he added, “ what sums the 
nursing of that ill-thriven, hard 
visaged, and ill-favoured brat has 
cost to this wittol nation!” “ Hard- 
visaged” and ‘ill-favoured” the 
colony may still appear to such 
travellers as have neither time nor 
inclination to diverge from the 
beaten tracks, or to the English 
school of politicians who, in 1866, 
are of the opinion of Edmund 
Burke in 1780, that the only money 
which colonies ought to cost the 


mother country is that expended 
in the effort to get rid of them; 
but “ill-thriven” she certainly is 


not. There is no source of wealth 
which Nova Scotia does not possess. 
Her soil, it is true, is not remark- 
ably fertile, and the greater part of 
her territory is rocky and moun- 
tainous; but there are long stretches 
of rich alluvial land on her coasts, 
and of fertile belts, or ‘‘ intervales,” 
as they are called, which wind amid 
the hills, and are so valuable for 
agricultural purposes as to be worth 
a hundred pounds per acre. The 
harbour of Halifax is admitted to 
be the finest in the world; and 
there are scores of other harbout, 
scarcely known to European fame, 
that are almost as commodious. 
Her coasts swarm with fish, and 
offer wealth in abundance to all 
who are adventurous enough to 
come and take it.. And the “ hard- 
visaged” and “ill-favoured” dis- 
tricts which travellers have so often 
described, and which Burke for a 
political purpose exaggerated, are 
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what he and the people of his day 
did not suspect, the richest portions 
of her territory. Beneath the ste- 
rile mountain-ranges, and under 
the long tracts of apparently worth- 
less land that no one would think 
of purchasing for a shilling an acre, 
and over which huge boulder-stones 
and fragments as of some dismem- 
bered satellite have been thrown 
broadcast in heterogeneous profu- 
sion, are gold mines which yield a 
liberal return for the skill and capi- 
tal employed in working them. It 
is not only the most precious of all 
metals which Nova Scotia yields to 
the labour of her people, but coal 
of excellent quality, and in great 
abundance, And as if these two 
were not sufficient to designate the 
future rank of the colony in the 
commercial brotherhood of nations, 
iron has been added to the list of 
her treasures, and found to exist 
throughout the province in large 
quantities. Much is obtainable on 
the surface, but the best has to be 
mined, and rivals for the manufac- 
ture of steel the most esteemed ores 
of Sweden. Thus it would appear 
that Nova Scotia—no longer a child 
not worth the rearing, as Burke de- 
scribed her—hbas reached a comely 
maturity, and presents such an ap- 
pearance of health and vigour as 
may well make the mother country 
proud of so hopefula progeny. The 
physical conformation of Nova Sco- 
tia is that of a peninsula 280 miles 
in length by about 100 in width, 
joined to the mainland by an isth- 
mus 15 miles broad. Its coast-line 
extends for upwards of 700 miles. 
The population amounted, by the 
census of 1851, to nearly 277,000, 
and is now computed at 350,000. 
Prince Edward Island, formerly, 
when in possession of the French, 
called the Isle St. Jean, received its 
present name from the Duke of 
Kent, the father of Queen Victoria, 
and is the smallest and most thickly- 
peopled of the maritime provinces. 
It lies to the north and east of Nova 
Scotia, in the Great Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; is about 180 miles in 
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length by 80 in width; and main- 
tains a purely agricultural popu- 
lation of upwards of 80,000. The 
mackerel fisheries on the coast 
are highly productive, but are ne- 
glected by the natives, and left 
almost wholly to the fishermen of 
the neighbouring States of Maine 
and Massachusetts, who in the 
year 1865 were known to have car- 
ried away, under the provisions of 
the Reciprocity Act, mackerel, oys- 
ters, and lobsters to the value of 
four millions of dollars, or £800,000 
sterling. 

Newfoundland has an area of 
23,000,000 acres, of which but a 
small portion is cultivable, and a 
population of 180,000. Its cod- 
fisheries have long been famous, 
and its hardy seafaring population 
are among the bravest and best 
sailors in the New World, having 
a strong British feeling, and no 
sympathies whatever with the Re- 
public of the United States. New- 
foundland carries on a large trade 
not only with England, but with 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, the West 


Indies, Brazils, and the United, 
- the Federal Government in 1858, it 


States. 

Such are the maritime provinces 
of British America, sufficient, in 
union with Canada, to form one of 
the leading Powers of the earth, 
should it please them to ask of 
Great Britain the boon of indepen- 
dence; and sufficient to add largely 
to the power and glory of the 
mother country, if it please them 
to perpetuate the connection. 

The possessions of the Hud- 
son Bay Oompany—whose rights, 
neither suzerain nor proprietarial, 
are, whatever they may be, very 
vague and _ ill-defined—are less 
known than the elder provinces on 
the Atlantic seaboard. They are 
not, however, a terra incognita, al- 
though the old Hudson Bay Oom- 
pany did its best to make them 
so. From the western shore of 
Lake Superior, over twenty degrees 
of longitude to the eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, and 
again westwards over their frozen 
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sierras for fourteen dégrees farther, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, 
extends a country which was once 
thought uninhabitable for all but 
the white trapper and the wild In- 
dian; but which the explorations 
of Professor Hinde, Mr. Dawson, 
and other more recent travellers, 
and the active irrepressible curio- 
sity of the Americans who live on 
the conterminous States of Min- 
nesota and Dacotah, have proved 
to be capable of producing al- 
most every kind of agricultural and 
mineral wealth. Under the selfish 
and shortsighted rule of the Hud- 
son Bay Oompany, immigration 
was discouraged, if not absolutely 
prevented; and a region which, if 
it had belonged to the United 
States, would long ago have been 
covered with cities, towns, and 
villages, by a hardy and _ enter- 
prising people, has been left to 
the foxes, the bears, the beavers, 
the squirrels, and the hunters, 
European and Indian, who make a 
traffic of peltry. In an official re- 
port from the New York Ohamber 
of Commerce, communicated to 


is stated: “That the region of 
Lake Winnipeg, like the valley 
of the Mississippi, is distinguished 
for the fertility of its soil, and for 
the extent and gentle slope of its 
great plains, watered by rivers of 
great length, and admirably adapted 
to steam navigation. It will in all 
respects compare favourably with 
some of the most densely-peopled 
regions of Europe. In other words, 
it is admirably fitted to become the 
seat of a numerous, hardy, and pros- 
pgrous community. It has an area 
bes to eight or ten first-class 
American States. Its great river, 
the Saskatchewan, carries a naviga- 
ble water-line to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is not at all 
improbable that the valley of this 
river may offer the best route for a 
railroad to the Pacific. The navi- 
gable waters of this great subdivi- 
sion interlock with those of the 
Mississippi. Red River of the 
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North, navigable in connection 
with Lake Winnipeg for 800 miles 
directly north and south, is one of 
the best adapted for steam in the 
world, and waters one of the finest 
regions on this continent.” 

The New York Chamber did not 
enlarge upon the climate and pro- 
ductions of this country, but, in 
other official communications to 
the Government, appended to 
the report, it is stated that the 
northern shores of the lake, for a 
distance of two hundred miles 
northwards, has a mean summer 
heat equal to that of Bordeaux in 
France; and that at Oumberland 
House, on the Saskatchewan, the 
summer temperature is higher than 
that of Paris. The soil is for the 
most part a black mould, of great 
depth and fertility, producing “a 
plump and heavy wheat” of from 
twenty to forty bushels to the acre. 
Potatoes, barley, and oats can be 
profitably cultivated between the 
forty-ninth and fifty-fourth parallels 
of latitude, and maize or Indian 
corn to the fiftieth, A hundred 
miles to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains commences a great coal- 
bed, sixty miles in width, and ex- 
tending over sixteen degrees of 
latitude to the Arctic Sea. 

Under the colonial secretaryship 
of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton*—by 
the universal consent of the British 
North Americans the ablest Min- 
ister who ever held the seals of that 
department—and afterwards under 
the administration of the Duke of 
Newcastle, it was in the contempla- 
tion of the Colonial Office, by the 
aid and with the consent of the 
Hudson Bay Company, to estab- 
lish a Crown colony-in this region, 
the Hudson Bay Company agree- 
ing to renounce a portion of its sup- 
posed rights, to procure a valid title 
to the remainder. For some reason 
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or other the negotiations to this 
end appear to have remained in 
hopeless abeyance under Mr. Oard- 
well. Meanwhile the Americans, 
fully aware of the value of this new 
country, were on the alert—as, to 
do them justice, they always are, 
even on questions of much less im- 
portance—and in large numbers 
swarmed over the border from Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and took 
possession of the coveted territory. 
Already American citizens form the 
large majority of the settlers, and 
will in the course ofa year or two, 
if nothing be done by Great Britain 
in the interval for the vindication 
of its sovereignty over the soil, 
proceed to organise a territorial 
government, such as they are in 
the habit of doing in all the out- 
lying territories of the Union, which 
are afterwards to be converted into 
States. Of course the question of 
the right to the occupancy of this 
country will come up for discussion 
between the Federal Government 
and the authorities of Downing 
Street; and, of course, as on all 
previous occasions, our peacemong- 
ers and Manchester politicians w 
back the American claim, and in- 
veigh loudly against the burden of 
colonies. If the Government of 
the day be impressed with such 
reasons, and disinclined to quarrel 
with the United States, it will yield 
the point, as has been done on 
similar occasions before, and a new 
State, as large as New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania combined, will be added 
to the Federal Union. 

The new Hudson Bay Company, 
more intelligent and active than the 
old, do not of course desire such a 
catastrophe ; and a large and infla- 
ential section of the shareholders 
will probably, as present appear- 
ances indicate, endeavour to re- 





* Men of letters and admirers of genius throughout the world will rejoice in Sir 
Edward’s elevation to the peerage as Baron Lytton; and those who are acquainted 
with the way in which he performed the duties of Colonial Minister will see in 
oA age a just tribute to his merits as a clear-headed, far-sighted statesman. 
—Ep. B. M. ' 
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sume negotiations with the Colon- 
ial Office for the establishment of a 
Crown colony, on the terms pro- 
posed to and sanctioned by the 
Duke of Newcastle. The Canadian 
Government has very unwisely ad- 
vanced a claim to this territory, 
as forming of right a portion of 
Canada, and talks of paying the Hud- 
son Bay Oompany five millions of 
dollars for the cession of its sover- 
eignty or privilege, whatever it may 
be called, over these lands as far as 
the Rocky Mountains. The Oana- 
dian Government forgets, however, 
that there is no right in the matter, 
but such as may be exercised by 
the British Crown; that the Queen 
is the suzerain, and can, by the 
exercise of her prerogative, estab- 
lish as many Crown colonies as she 
may be advised in the region in 
question, leaving the rights of the 
Hudson Bay Oompany to be abro- 
gated, if the public advantage re- 
quires, for such fair compensation 
as Parliament may grant. It also 
forgets that Canada itself needs de- 
velopment; that it has millions of 
cultivable but uncultivated acres; 
that it could readily absorb and 
find remunerative employment for 
a million of hard-working tillers of 
the soil; and that if it have five 
millions of loose cash to spare, they 
might be better employed either in 
assisting immigration and diverting 
it from the United States, or in en- 
larging the canals to such a width 
and depth as to permit the largest 
class of merchant vessels to sail or 
steam from Chicago and the Upper 
Lakes, without transhipment of 
cargo, direct to Liverpool. 

British Columbia is the young- 
est member of the colonial family, 
and owes its political existence, 
firstly, to the impetus given to im- 
migration by the discovery of gold 
on the Fraser river; and secondly, 
to the sagacious statesmanship of 
Sir E. B. Lytton, who, by establish- 
ing a Crown colony on the shores 
of the Pacific, took the first great 
step towards the formation of what 
may yet prove the great highroad 
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of European commerce to China 
and Japan. The colony includes 
the large continental area formerly 
called New Oaledonia and Colum- 
bia, and the islands of Vancouver 
and Queen Charlotte. Vancouver 
Island covers an area of 16,200 
square miles, and is thus as large 
as the two Federal States of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. The 
population is about 20,000. The 
climate is as mild as that of Eng- 
land, and much less variable. A 
report presented to the United 
States Government in 1862 de- 
scribes the country as “fertile and 
well timbered, diversified by inter- 
secting mountain-ranges.” It con- 
tains extensive coal-fields, is for- 
tunate in its very excellent har- 
bours, one of which, called Esqui- 
maux, on which Victoria, the capital, 
is situated, is equal in every respect 
to that of San Francisco, formerly 
thought the first in the world. 
Queen Charlotte Island, lying to 
the northward, is not more than 
half the size of Vancouver, and has 
as yet been but imperfectly ex- 
plored. It is, however, the main- 
land of Columbia -which it is not 
perhaps too late to name Lyttonia 
—that is most likely to be the 
future home of a large and prosper- 
ous community, if not of a nation. 
The gold that it yields, and which, 
when the future immigration of 
fifty or a hundred thousand men 
has overflowed into its now solitary 
mountain-ranges, is expected to add 
almost as largely to the world’s 
wealth as California and Australia 
have done, is but one of its attrac- 
tions. Mr, de Smet, an American 
traveller who explored the country 
in 1858, and portions of whose re- 
ports are quoted in the official re- 
port presented to the House of 
Representatives at Washington in 
1862, describes its beauties and ad- 
vantages in glowing terms :— 

“ Advancing,” he says, “ toward the 
territory of the Hootanais, we were en- 
chanted with the beautiful and diversi- 
fied scenery. . An extensive plain 
at the base of the Portage Mountains 
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(probably near the western extremity 
of the Hootanais Pass) presents every 
advantage for the formation of a city. 
The mountains surrounding this agree- 
able site are majestic and picturesque. 
They forcibly recalled to my memory 
the Mapacho Mountains that encompass 
the beautiful capital of Chili (Santiago). 
. . « The quarries and forests are 
inexhaustible; and having remarked 
large pieces of coal along the river, 
I am convinced that this fossil could 
be abundantly procured. Great quanti- 
ties of lead are found on the surface of 
the earth; and from the appearance of 
its superior quality, I am led to be- 
lieve that there may be some mixture 
of silver. After a few days’ journey 
we arrived at the Prairie du Tabac, the 
usual abode of the Hootanais, Their 
camp is situated in an immense and de- 
lightful valley, bounded by two emin- 
ences, which, from their gentle and 
regular declivity, appear to have origin- 
ally bounded an extensive lake. . ‘ 
Thence I journeyed on towards the 
sources of the Columbia. The country 
we traversed was highly picturesque, 
and agreeably diversified by beautiful 
prairies, smiling valleys and lakes sur- 
sounded by heavy and solemn pines, 
gracefully waving their flexible branches. 
We also crossed dark alpine forests, 
where the sound of the axe has never 
resounded. . On the 4th of 
September I found myself at the source 
of the Columbia. When immigration, 
accompanied by industry, the arts, and 
sciences, shall have penetrated the num- 
berless valleys of the Rocky Mountains, 
the source of the Columbia will prove a 
very important point. The climate is 
delightful; the extremes of heat and 
cold are seldom known. The snow dis- 
appears as fast as it falls. The laborious 
hand that would till these valleys would 
be repaid a hundred-fold. Innumerable 
herds could graze throughout the year 
in these meadows, where the sources 
and streams nurture a perpetual fresh- 
hessandabundance. These hillocks and 
declivities of the mountains are gene- 
tally studded with inexhaustible forests, 
inwhich the birch tree, pine of differ- 
ent species, cedar, and cypress abound. 
‘ The advantages nature seems 
tohave bestowed on the source of the 
Columbia will render its geographical 
Position very important at some future 
day. The magic hand of civilised man 
would transform it into a terrestrial 
paradise.” 
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The superficial area of this fav- 
oured land is upwards of 200,000 
square miles, up to the isothermal 
line of fifty degrees north latitude, 
the highest point for the produc- 
tion of Indian-corn, Thus British 
Columbia is larger than France, and 
nearly twice as large as the four 
maritime colonies of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland. Its pop- 
ulation is estimated at 80,000. 

Such, briefly, is British America, 
with the exception of the unin- 
habitable wilderness and frozen 
wastes that stretch towards the 
North Pole, or encircle the mighty 
inland sea known by the inadequate 
name of Hudson Bay—vast re- 
gions which may be well left to 
the enterprise of the Hudson 
Bay Oompany for the purposes 
of the hunter and trapper, or 
which may form hereafter the 
hunting-grounds wherein the sport- 
loving inhabitants of a hundred 
prosperous states may take their 
summer holidays, and taste those 
delights of savage nature which have 
been congenial to noble souls from 
the daysof Nimrod toour own. The 
whole domain is a magnificent ap- 
panage to the British crown—would 
form in a few years, if united and 
independent, a powerful empire, 
kingdom, or commonwealth; or, if 
annexed to the United States by 
the consent of its several popula- 
tions, or even by the force of arms, 
would add immensely to the prestige 
and power of the great Republic, 
and place it at one stroke in the 
leadership of the world, in room of 
Great Britain, deposed for incom- 
petency and weakness from the 
supremacy she now holds, and rele- 
gated to the second rank, more be- 
coming to a state that could not 
rise to the level of its duties and 
opportunities, 

The question of the union, the 
confederation, or the consolidation 
of these colonies is not a new one, 
though the remarkable display of 
power made by the Government of 
the United States in crushing the 
Southern rebellion, and maintain- 
ing the Union in spite of the most 
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formidable opposition with which 
any government at any period of 
history was ever confronted, has 
given it a new importance. Were 
the inhabitants of British America 
of opinion that their interests 
would be better served, and their 
happiness more surely promoted, by 
incorporation with the great sys- 
tem of free republics that lies to 
the south of the lakes, the question 
would be simple; for there is 
not a statesman of any party in 
England who would spend an ounce 
of hostile gunpowder in resisting 
their wishes. But this is not the 
case. The colonies are not only 
. loyal, but ultra-loyal. They not 
only do not desire to unite their 
fortunes with those of the United 
States, but, when the idea is 
broached by aggressive Americans, 
resent it with indignation. On this 
oint there can be no mistake. The 

ritish Americans, whatever may 
be their future destiny, will never 
consent to be incorporated with 
the United States, unless a total 
revolution be wrought in all their 
present feelings and aspirations; un- 
less they learn to love what they now 
dislike, and cease to take a pride in 
what is now their glory—the connec- 
tion with the dear old land of home, 
which has showered so many benefits 
upon them, and left them all the 
blessings of the fullest freedom with 
the smallest possible share of its bur- 
dens and liabilities. 

It was said of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, as it has also been said of his 
favorite disciple, Mr. Gladstone, 
that in making any statement of 
the difficulties of a case, he always 
saw three courses which it was pos- 
sible to pursue. In deciding the 
case of the future of British Ame- 
rica, the statesmen of our day have 
a greater variety of choice, for there 
are at least seven ways before them, 
any one of which may be adopted, 
and for each of which there is some- 
thing to be said. We shall state the 
seven seriatim, 

First, Let British America alone. 

nd, Do no more than colonise 
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the Hudson Bay Oompany’s terri- 
tory. 

Third, Let the colonies drift off 
and become independent. 

Fourth, Let Canada and the mari- 
time colonies form a confederation 
under British protection. 

Fifth, Let Canada and the mari- 
time provinces consolidate into one 
State. 

Sixth, Let the whole of British 
America enter into a confederation 
stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Seventh, Let the whole of British 
America be consolidated into one 
State or Empire, and not confeder- 
ated, 

The first of these seven courses 
is pleasant to the minds of many 
timid people in the colonies, and 
also to some local~ dignitaries and 
office-holders, who think their pre- 
sent social importance may be di- 
minished or extinguished in any 
change that may be effected. They 
argue that they are well as they 
are, and see no necessity for a poli- 
tical revolution of which they can- 
not foresee the consequences. The 
arguments they employ are unavail- 
ing. The majority of the people 
take a different view, and that view 
is supported by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. The United States are 
England’s next-door neighbour in 
America. That neighbour is very 
powerful and very ambitious, and, 
though now friendly, may at some 
future time become hostile. Should 
such hostility arise, the colonies 
would be the first sufferers; and it 
is therefore a wise policy and a 
safe precaution on their part to 
make themselves strong, and to 
unite for mutual protection, so as 
to enable Great Britain, in case of 
need, to defend them at a mill- 
mum cost of men and money. 

The second course of procedure 
is condemned by the arguments 
which apply against the i 
There is nothing to be said against 
the colonisation of the great cen- 
tral district of the Red River, the 


Saskatchewan, and the Assiniboine, 
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but everything to be said in its 
favour. And the confederation or 
consolidation of Canada and the 
martitime provinces need by no 
means be abandoned, because it is 
desirable, if not imperative, to pre- 
vent this large country from being 
overrun and settled by the Ameri- 


cans. 

The third proposal may, by one 
school of political economists, be 
looked upon with complacency, 
but it has the fatal demerit 
of being impossible of fulfilment 
as long as the several colonies do 
not desire their independence. 
While they are in the mood, ‘and 
anxious above all things to retain 
their connection with home, Great 
Britain cannot abandon them as 
too costly or too troublesome for 
her keeping—or for any reason 
whatsoever—without forfeiting her 
high position in the world, and tak- 
ing the first step towards her down- 
fall as a nation. 


The fourth proposition, that 


Canada and the maritime pro- 


vinces should confederate, upon 
such term as may be mutually 
agreeable to the contracting parties, 
and form a union similar to that of 
the United States, with the sole 
differences, that they shall retain 
their connection with the mother 
country, form a component part of 
the British Empire, and be govern- 
ed by a Viceroy appointed by the 
Orown, originated in and finds 
favour in Canada, but has, until 
very lately, been opposed in the 
other provinces. It has, however, 
made considerable progress in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, an 
anti-confederation ministry having 
been recently driven from office in 
the former, and the latter possess- 
ing a legislature and a ministry 
very strongly in its favour. The 
invasion of Oanada and the threat- 
ened invasion of New Brunswick 
by the Fenian conspirators did 
much to mature and popularise the 
question, and to bring over a large 
body of waverers and quiet people 
averse from change. In this respect 
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the Fenians did excellent service 
without intending it. This scheme 
was supported by the Russell Ad- 
ministration, and will probably 
find favour with Lord Oarnarvon, 
who served as Under-Secretary to 
Sir E. B. Lytton, had the advan- 
tage of his instructions, and assumes 
the seals of the Colonial Depart- 
ment under the most favourable 
auspices. 

hat Canada and the maritime 
provinces should abandon the idea 
of confederation, which is proved to 
have worked so badly in the United 
States, and consolidate themselves 
into one government and national- 
ity, thus abolishing all such petty 
local legislatures as that of Prince 
Edward Island, which, with a popu- 
lation of 80,000—not a fifth part 
of that of a London parish — has 
its Upper and Lower House of Par- 
liament and all the forms and para- 
phernalia of a constitutional mon- 
archy, is a favourite idea with that 
class of persons in America who 
think that republicanism is a fail- 
ure, and who preserve that European 
attachment to monarchical forms 
which they imbibed in early life, 
and which they have strengthened 
by reading and reflection. They 
think that such a colony, one and 
indivisible, might become in due 
time a monarchy under the name 
of Oanadia, and under the heredi- 
tary government of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, or some other scion of 
the blood royal of England, with the 
title of Viceroy, if not of King. 

The sixth proposition is but an 
extension of the fourth, and is sup- 
ported by exactly the same argu- 
ments, but may be met with the 
objection that it will be quite 
time enough to establish a confed- 
eration of colonies when these colo- 
nies are in existence. 

The seventh proposition, that 
the whole of British America, from 
ocean to ocean, from Newfound- 
land to Vancouver, be consolidated, 
is the grandest idea of all. That 
under an English prince there 
should arise a monarchy or an em- 
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pire in America, greater than any 
which now exists in the Old World, 
to keep up the language and the 
ideas of England, and to remain 
for ever associated with her in 
friendly alliance, is a dream of the 
future, which may perhaps be real- 
ised, and which may be wisely left 
to that inevitable to-morrow which 
will produce its own combinations, 
and be governed by its own necessi- 
ties, but of which we know nothing. 

Taking the whole of these seven 
courses under review, all of them, 
except the fourth and a portion of 
the second, may be dismissed from 
notice either as impracticable or 
premature. It is obvious alike 
from what is passing in America, 
the tone of public opinion in Eng- 
land, and the position assumed 
both by the Russell and the Derby 
Administration on the question, 
that a new British colony, or more 
than one, will be formed in the 
Hudson Bay Company’s territory ; 
and that the confederation of 


Canada and the maritime provin- 
ces will be pushed forward, with 


the consent of the provinces them- 
selves, as rapidly as circumstances 
will allow. Neither admits of de- 
lay. While the native-born Ameri- 
cans of the North and West, con- 
tinually reinforced by an influx of 
the hardiest spirits of the Old 
World, are yearly laying the foun- 
dations of new States as large as 
European kingdoms, and develop- 
ing the marvellous wealth of such 
new-comers into the family of na- 
tions as Nevada, Oolorado, Dako- 
tah, Nebraska, Montana, and other 
regions, whose very names are as 
yet unfamiliar in Europe, it is not 
to be expected that they will per- 
mit the Hudson Bay Company to 
monopolise and shut up the long 
line of available territory that 
stretches from Lake Superior to 
the bases of the Rocky Mountains 
—a region rich in minerals, in 
fisheries, in furs, in forests, and, 
better than all, in productive arable 
lands, broad and fertile enough to 
feed forty millions of people. 
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The Imperial Government must 
undertake the task, or, in its de- 
fault, it will be undertaken by the 
Americans, under circumstances 
and with complications that may 
lead to war, if the pride and self- 
respect of the British Government 
are half what they used to be in the 
days when Lord Palmerston sprang 
into late but enduring popularity 
by his famous speech’ on the Greek 
question, and his haughty quotation 
in assertion that wherever a British 
subject was, there was the whole 
might and majesty of England to 
protect him. 

Lord Derby’s dignified and states- 
manlike speech in the House of 
Lords, on assuming the reins of 
Government, distinctly pledged his 
Administration to support the con- 
federation of the colonies;—and 
as there is nothing to be said 
against the Canadian or Quebec 
scheme, except that it does not go 
so far as many people wish, and as 
it has the essential advantage of 
being the only scheme that is really 
before the colonies or the Imperial 
Government, the only one that 
has been fully debated and a ver- 
dict taken upon, we may be justi- 
fied in the hope and the belief that, 
under the auspices of Lord Derby, 
it will be speedily carried to com- 
pletion. Pari passu with it, that 
other project, the colonisation of 
the Red River and Saskatchewan 
districts, may also be pushed for- 
ward; and when in due time a long 
line of British states and colonies 
fully organised shall stretch from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
railways and telegraphic wires shall 
virtually convert them into one 
community, the greater question of 
consolidation, as distinct from that 
of confederation, will arise to be 
handled by the statesmanship of 
both hemispheres. 

Meanwhile the confederation of 
the Atlantic provinces will afford a 
noble opportunity to Lord Derby’s 
Government to win for itself a last- 
ing claim to public gratitude. A 
war between Great Britain and the 
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United States would be the most 
odious war in which either people 
could be engaged; and a strong 
nationglity to the north of the 
Great Lakes, that could defend 
itself against insult and aggression, 
would be a pledge of peace as 
greatly to be desired by American 
as by British statesmanship. There 
are in reality no political and social 
difficulties to be surmounted — 
nothing, in fact, but a few local 
jealousies of little men that may 
easily be rubbed off and soothed 
away, by compensation to dismissed 
placeholders, and the judicious dis- 
posal of a few cheap honours, that 
can cost the Crown nothing but a 
word. The main difficulty to be 
surmounted is one of money for 
the construction of about four hun- 
dred miles or less of railway be- 
tween the always open port of 
Halifax and Rivitre dua Loup, a 
station of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way of Oanada, a hundred and 
twenty miles eastward of Quebec, 
and about two hundred and forty 
eastward of Montreal. There can 
be no doubt of the necessity for the 
construction of this line. Without 
it, during the four winter months 
when the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence is closed by the ice, com- 
munication between one part of 
the confederation and the other— 
between Ottawa, the capital, for 
instance, and any of the ports on 
the seaboard—could only be carried 
on by means of the Grand Trunk 
Railway to Portland in Maine, or 
through a foreign country. There 
can be as little doubt, that if these 
rovinces were annexed to the 
nited States, the financial diffi- 
culty would speedily disappear, and 
that a railway right through the 
heart of New Brunswick would be 
constructed within a twelvemonth. 
So small a matter would not be 
a stumbling-block in the way of 
the Federai Government and the 
American people ; and that it should 
remain, as it seems to do at pre- 
sent, a stumbling block in the way 
of the British American, or of the 
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Imperial Parliament, we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe. The 
country offers no engineering ob- 
structions. The only impediment 
ever hinted at is the snow; but as 
the snows of New England are quite 
as severe and deep, and lie as long 
on the ground as the snows of New 
Brunswick, and as New England 
is intersected by railways, and by 
the Grand Trunk among the 
number, none of which have been 
unprofitable or unworkable on 
account of an occasional snow- 
drift, there appears to be no rea- 
son for refusing to make a rail- 
way through New Brunswick on 
this account, or for imagining 
that, if it were constructed, the cost 
of clearing the snow from the 
tracks, wherever necessary, would 
make so serious an inroad upon the 
income of the shareholders as to 
deprive them of a dividend. The 
five millions of dollars that some 
of the Canadians are willing to 
spend upon the, to Canada, ut- 
terly useless acquisition of the 


Hudson Bay Oompany’s territory, 


would, if expended on the Hali- 
fax and Riviérie du Loup Rail- 
way, go far towards making the 
line, and be a greatly more remun- 
erative investment of Oanadian 
capital. It was understood that 
Earl Russell’s Government did not 
favour the idea of aiding the con- 
struction of the line by an Imperial 
loan or a guarantee; but it is pos- 
sible and probable, that for so great 
a military and political purpose as 
the line would serve, the Adminis- 
tration of the Earl of Derby will 
see reason to carry out, under the 
Earl of Oarnarvon, the views of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton in this respect, 
and aid as well as favour the con- 
struction of the railway, as a phy- 
sical bond of union between the 
colonies, without which their mere- 
ly political union would be liable 
in time of war to serious if not 
fatal interruption. 

In supporting the scheme for the 
confederation of Oanada and the 
maritime provinces, the Imperial 

M 
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Government stands in the enviable 
position of sympathising with, and 
not acting against, the wishes of its 
colonial subjects. It was the colo- 
nists who inaugurated, and it is the 
colonists who desire, this friendly 
change in their relations to the 
Crown. Without their active aid 
and countenance, however desirable 
the change might have been in 
itself, it would not have been 
pressed upon their attention. The 
United States erected themselves 
into a nation in violent opposition 
to the policy and the wishes of the 
mother country by the red hand 
of war, and after a bitter struggle 
which, notwithstanding all their 
bravery, might have ended disas- 
trously to the Americans, if it had 
not been for the aid of a foreign 
country with which Great Britain 
happened unfortunately to be at 
war. The new nation, destined, we 
cannot doubt, to be born in Ame- 
rica, will be of more auspicious 
birth, and of almost equal promise. 
Aided by the good wishes, and by 
the more palpable support, of the 
armies and navies of the State from 
whose loins she sprang—fostered and 
encouraged in every possible way 
—and only held in allegiance to the 
Crown by the invisible but invincible 
bond of sympathy and mutual re- 
spect and affection, Canadia, if such 
is to be the name of the new State 
or Empire, will start in her career 
with every — advantage on 
her side. If she wish to be inde- 
pendent, like a son arrived at the 
legal age, she can have the gift 
for the asking. If she wish to re- 
main a portion of the British Em- 
pire, and to share in its glories and 
in its fate, no power in the world 
shall be able to wrest her away 
without a life-and-death struggle 
which shall either leave England 
greater than before, or enable some 
jealous rival to vault into her void- 
ed throne. And once formed into a 
State, relieved by its constitutional 
compact and its relations to Great 
Britain from that perpetual source 
of confusion, ill blood, and strife, 
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and, as it has but recently proved, 
of desperate civil war—the popu- 
lar and constantly recurring elec- 
tion of a chief magistrate; free 
also from the heavy burden of debt 
and taxation, that weighs upon her 
great though still afflicted neigh- 
bour—the stream of European emi- 
gration, too long diverted from her 
shores, will flow with yearly in- 
creasing volume into British Ame- 
rica, and irrigate the waste places 
which only require the presence of 
industrious men to blossom like 
the rose, and overflow with the 
abundant prosperity that never in 
any part of the New World fails 
to fall into the arms of those who 
honestly and persistently labour to 
attain it. It has been not alone the 
superior attraction of the United 
States, but the disunion of the 
colonies, which has enabled Federal 
America to draw into its bosom the 
main stream of the great current 
of European Emigration. People 
preferred to cast their lot with a 
large and powerful nation rather 
than with a small and weak de- 
pendency. In the one case they 
dreaded no disturbance of their 
ordinary avocations by the cruel 
necessities of war—a reliance upon 
the status quo, which the events of 
the last four unhappy years of civil 
strife proved to be singularly un- 
founded. In the other they dread- 
ed unpleasant complications, either 
with the Federal or the Imperial 
Government, which might imperil 
their fortunes or roughen the calm 
flow of their existence—a forecast 
of the future which proved to be 
as utterly baseless as the first. Once 
united, with one system of laws and 
revenues, with one directing agen- 
cy, and with adequate means to sys- 
tematise immigration, the British 
confederation would be able to 
compete on fair terms with the 
United States in the demand for 
European labour. Every thousand 
persons who emigrate to a par- 
ticular spot of the globe, and pros- 
per there, leave a thousand friends 
and relatives in the old home, 
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with whom they do not fail to 
correspond by letter, describing 
their changed fortunes, and urg- 
ing all who are young and strong 
enough to expatriate themselves tu 
imitate their example. This has 
been the case to an immense extent 
in the new States of the great 
western prairies, as well as in the 
older States of the seaboard, and 
is also the case in a minor degree 
in Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Bruiswick. Wealth creates wealth 
—immigration creates immigration ; 
when more go, more follow; and 
a confederation of States sirong 
enough to hold their own against 
the world, will naturally attract a 
larger portion of the migrating 
streain of men than could be hoped 
for by a congeries of unconnected 
colonies. 

Great Britain will not be without 
abounding recompense for her wise, 
liberal, and truly conservative pol- 
icy in this great work. The one 
weak point in her intercourse with 
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the Transatlantic world will be weak 
no longer. And if at any time she 
be pressed by a serious danger, or 
a combination of foes, commenced 
in Europe, and supplemented or 
completed in America, there will 
be ore place beyond the teeming 
limits of her home domain where 
she may look, and not in vain, 
for a supply of hardy mariners— 
inured to danger and fervid with 
patriotism—more than is sufficient 
to man as splendid a fleet in her 
defence as ever steamed or sailed 
upon the ocean. The fishermen 
of New Brunswick, Cape Breton, 
and Newfoundland will be ready 
to her call; and, honouring the 
traditions of her glorious flag, will 
do their parts, without stint of 
blood or bravery, to add many 
years to the old and memorable 
thousand during which it has 
“braved the battle” and courted 
the breeze, and carried the blessings 
of civilisation beneath its folds to 
the remotest corners of the earth. 





SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


PART XV. 


OHAPTER LVII.—SOME OF SEWELL’S OPINIONS. 


SEWELL was well received by the 
magistrate, and promised that he 
should be admitted to see the pris- 
oner on the next morning; having 
communicated which tidings to 
the Chief Baron, he went off to 
dine with his mother in Merrion 
Square. 


“ Tsn’t said 


coming?” 
Lady Lendrick, as he entered the 
drawing-room alone. 


Luey 


“No. I told her I wanted 
a long confidential talk with you; 
I hinted that she might find it 
awkward if one of the subjects 
discussed should happen to be her- 
self, and advised her to stay at 
home, and she concurred with 
me.” 

“You are a great fool, Dudley, 


to treat her in that fashion. I 
tell you there never was a woman 
in the world who could forgive it.” 

“T don’t want her to forgive it, 
mother; there’s the mistake you 
are always making. ‘The way she 
baffles me is by non-resistance. If 
I could once get her to resent 
something—anything—I could win 
the game.” 

“ Perhaps some one might resent 
for her,” said she, dryly. 

“T ask nothing better. I have 
tried to bring it to that scores of 
times, but men have grown very 
cautious latterly. In the old days 
of duelling a fellow knew the cost 
of what he was doing; now that 
we have got juries and damages, a 
man thinks twice about an entangle- 
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ment, without he be a very young 
fellow. 

“Tt is no wonder that she hates 
you,” said she, fiercely. 

“Perhaps not,” said he, lan- 
guidly ; “but here comes dinner.” 

For a while the duties of the 
table occupied them, and_ they 
chatted away about indifferent 
matters; but when the servants 
Jeft the room, Sewell took up the 
theme where they had left it, and 
said, “It’s no use to either of us, 
mother, to get what is called judi- 
cial separation. It’s the chain still, 
only that the links are a little 
longer, and it’s the chain we hate/ 
We began to hate it before we were 
& month tied to each other, and 
time, somehow, does not smooth 
down these asperities. As to any 
other separation, the lawyers tell 
me it is hopeless. There’s a func- 
tionary called the ‘Queen’s’ some- 
thing or other who always inter- 
venes in the interests of morality, 
and compels people who have 
proved their incompatibility by 
years of dissension to go back and 
quarrel more.” 

“T think if it were only for the 
children’s sake——” 

“For the children’s sake!” broke 
he in. “ What can it possibly mat- 
ter whether they be brought up by 
their mother alone, or in a house 
where their father and mother are 
always quarrelling? At all events, 
they form no element in the ques- 
tion so far as J am concerned.” 

“TY think your best hold on the 
Chief Baron is his liking for the 
children; he is very fond of Regi- 
nald.” 

“* What’s the use of a hold on an 
old man who has more caprices 
than he has years? He has made 
eight wills to my own knowledge 
since May last. You may fancy 
how far afield he strays in his 
testamentary dispositions when in 
one of them he makes yow residu- 
ary legatee.” 

““ Me! Me!” 

“You; and what’s more, calls 
you his faithful and devoted wife, 





‘who—for five-and-twenty years 
that -we lived apart—contributed 
mainly to the happiness of my life.’” 

“The parenthesis, at least, is 
like him,” said she, smiling. 

“To the children he has _be- 
queathed I don’t know what, some- 
times with Lucy as their guardian, 
sometimes myself. The Lendrick 
girl was always handsomely pro- 
vided for till lately when he 
scratched her out completely; and 
in the last document which I saw 
there were the words, ‘To my im- 
mediate family I bequeath my for- 
giveness for their desertion of me, 
and this free of all legacy duty and 
other charges.’ I am sure, mother, 
he’s a little mad.” 

“Nothing of the kind—no more 
than you are.” 

“JT don’t know that. I always 
suspect that ‘the marvellous vigour’ 
of old age gets its prime stimulus 
from an over-excited brain.. ‘He 
sat up a whole night last week—I 
know it to my cost, for I had to 
copy it out—writing a letter to the 
‘Times’ on the Land Tenure Bill, 
and he nearly went out of his 
mind on seeing it in small type.” 

“ He is vain, if you like; but not 
mad certainly.” 

“For a while I thought one of 
his fits of passion would do for 
him—he gets crimson, and then 
lividly pale, and then flushed again, 
and his nails are driven into his 
palms, and he froths at the mouth; 
but somehow the whole subsides 
at last, and his voice grows gentle, 
and his manner courteous—you'd 
think him a lamb, if you had never 
seen him as a tiger. In_ these 
moods he becomes actually hum- 
ble, so that the other night he sat 
down and wrote his resignation to 
the Home Office, stating that the 
increasing burden of years and in- 
firmity left him no other choice than 
that of descending from the Bench 
he had occupied so long and so 
unworthily, and begging Her Ma- 
jesty would graciously accord 4 
retreat to one ‘who had outlived 
everything but his loyalty.’” 
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“ What became of this? ” 

“He asked me about it. next 
morning, but I said I had burned 
it by his orders; but I have it this 
moment in my desk.” 

“You have no right to keep it. 
I insist on your destroying it.” 

“Pardon me, mother. I'd be a 
rich man to-day if I hadn’t given 
way to that foolish habit of making 
away with papers supposed to be 
worthless. The three lines of a man’s 
writing, that the old Judge said 
he could hang any man on, might, 
it strikes me, be often used to better 
purpose.” 

“T wish you would keep your 
sharp practices for others and spare 
him,” said she, severely. 

“Tt’s very generous of you to say 
s0, mother, considering the way he 
treats you and talks of you.” 

“Sir William and I were ill met 
and ill matched, but that is not 
any reason that I should like to see 
him treacherously dealt with.” 

“There’s no talk of treachery 
here. I was merely uttering an ab- 
stract truth about the value of old 
papers, and regretting how late I 
came to the knowledge. There’s 
that bundle of letters of that fool 
Trafford, for instance, to Lucy. I 
can’t get a divorce on them, it’s 
true; but I hope to squeeze a thou- 
sand pounds out of him before he 
has them back again.” 

“T hope in my heart that the 
world does not know you!” said 
she, bitterly. 

“Do you know, mother, I rather 
suspect it does? The world is 
aware that a great many men, some 
of whom it could ill spare, live by 
what is called their Wits—that is to 
say, that they play the game en- 
titled ‘Life’ with what Yankees 
call ‘the advantages ;’ and the world 
no more resents my living by the 
sharp practice long experience has 
taught me, than it is angry with 
this man for being a lawyer, and 
that one for being a doctor.” 

“You know in your heart that 
Trafford never thought of stealing 
Lucy’s affections.” 
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“Perhaps I do; but FE don’t 
know what were Lucy’s intentions 
towards Trafford.” 

“ Oh, fie, fie! ” 

“Be shocked if you like. It’s 
very proper, perhaps, that you 
should be shocked; but nature has 
endowed me with strong nerves or 
coarse feelings, whichever you like 
to call them, and consequently I 
can talk of these things with as 
little intermixture of sentiment as I 
would employ in discussing a pro- 
tested bill. Lucy herself is not de- 
ficient in this cool quality, and we 
have discussed the social contract 
styled Marriage with a charming 
unanimity of opinion. Indeed, 
when I have thought over the mar- 
vellous agreement of our senti- 
ments, I have been actually amazed 
why we could not live together 
without hating each other.” 

“T pity her—from the bottom of 
my heart I pity her.” 

“So do I, mother. I pity her, 
because I pity myself. It was a 
stupid bargain for each of us. I 
thought I was marrying an angel 
with sixty thousand pounds. She 
fancied she was getting a hero, 
with a peerage in the distance. 
Each made a ‘bad book.’ It is 
deuced hard, however,” continued 
he, in a fiercer strain, “if one 
must go on backing the horse that 
you know will lose, staking your 
money where you see you cannot 
win. My wife and myself awoke 
from our illusions years ago; but to 
please the world, to gratify that 
amiable thing called Society, we 
must go on still, just as if we be- 
lieved all that we know and have 
proved to be rotten falsehoods. 
Now I ask you, mother, is not this 
rather hard? Wouldn’t it be hard 
for a gocd-tempered, easy-going 
fellow? And is it not more than 
hard for a hasty, peevish, irritable 
dog like myself? We know and 
see that we are bad company for 
each other, but you—I mean the 
world—you insist that we should 
go on quarrelling to the end, as 
if there was anything edifying in 
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the spectacle of our mutual dis- 
like.” 

“Too much of this. I beseech 
you, drop the subject, and talk of 
something else.” 

“T declare, mother, if there was 
any one I could be frank and out- 
spoken with on this theme, I be- 
lieved it to be yourself. You 
have had ‘your losses’ too, and 
know what it is to be unhappily 
mated.” 

** Whatever I may have suffered, 
I have not lost self-respect,” said 
she, haughtily. 

“Heigho!” cried he, wearily, 
“T always find that my opinions 
place me in a minority, and so it 
must ever be while the world is 
the hypocritical thing we see it. 
Oh dear, if people could only vote 
by ballot, I'd like to see marriage 
put to the test.” 

“What did Sir William say 
about my going to the picnic?” 
asked she, suddenly. 

“He said you were quite right 
to obtain as many attentions as you 
could from the Castle, on the same 
principle that the vicar’s wife stipu- 
lated tor the sheep in the picture— 
‘as many as the painter would put 
in for nothing.’ ” 

“So that he is firmly determined 
not to resign?” 

“ Most firmly ; nor will he be warn- 
ed by the example of the well-bred 
dog, for he sees, or he might see, 
all the preparations on foot for 
kicking him out.” 

“You don’t think they would 
compel him to resign? ” 

“No; but they'll compel him to 
go, which amounts to the same. 
Balfour says they mean to move 
an address to the Queen praying 
her Majesty to superannuate him.” 

“Tt would kill him—he’d not 
survive it.” 

“So it is generally believed—all 
the more because it is a course he 
has ever declared to be impossible 
—I mean constitutionally impos- 
sible.” 

“T hope he may be spared this 
insult.” 
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“He might escape it by dying 
first, mother; and really, under the 
circumstances, it would be more 
dignified.” 

“Your morals were not, at any 
time, to boast of, but your man- 
ners used to be those of a gentle- 
man,” said she, in a voice thick 
with passion. 

*T am afraid, mother, that both 
morals and manners, like this hat 
of mine, are a little the worse for 
wear; but, as in the case of the hat 
too, use has made them pleasanter 
to me than spec and span new ones, 
with all the gloss on. At all events, 
I never dreamed of offending when 
I suggested the possibility of your 
being a widow. Indeed, I fancied 
it was feminine for widower, which 
I imagined to be no such bad 
thing.” 

“If the Chief Baron should be 
compelled to leave the bench, will 
it affect your tenure of the Regis- 
trarship?” 

“That is what nobody seems to 
know. Some opine one way, some 
another, and though all ask me 
what does the Chief himself say on 
the matter, I have never had the 
courage to ask the question.” 

“You are quite right. It would 
be most indiscreet to do so.” 

“Indeed if I were rash enough 
to risk the step, it would redound 
to nothing, since I am quite per- 
suaded that he believes that when- 
ever he retires from public life or 
quits this world altogether, a gene- 
ral chaos will ensue, and that all 
sorts of ignorant and incompetent 
people will jostle the clever fellows 
out of the way, just because the 
one great directing mind of the age 
has left the scene and departed.” 

‘** All his favours to you have cer- 
tainly not bought your gratitude 
Dudley.” 

“T don’t suspect it is a quality 
I ever laid up a large stock of, 
mother—not to say that I have 
always deemed it a somewhat un- 
worthy thing to swallow the bad 
qualities of a man simply because 
he was civil to you personally.” 
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“His kindness might at least se- 
cure your silence.” 

“Then it would be a very craven 
silence. But I will join issue with 
you on the other counts. What is 
this great kindness for which I am 
not to speak my mind about him? 
He has housed and fed me: very 
good things in their way, but bene- 
fits which never cost him anything 
but his money. Now, what have 
I repaid him with? My society, 
my time, my temper, I might say 
my health, for he has worried me to 
that degree some days that I have 
been actually on the verge of a fever. 
And if his overbearing insolence 
was hard to endure, still harder 
was it to stand his inordinate 
vanity without laughter. I ask you 
frankly, isn’t he the vainest man, 
not that you ever met, but that you 
ever heard of?” 

“Vain he is, but not without 
some reason. He has had great 
triumphs, great distinctions in life.” 

“So he has told me. I have list- 


ened for hours leng to descriptions 


of the sensation he created in the 
House—it was the Irish House, by 
the way—by his speech on the 
Regency Bill, or some other obso- 
lete question; and how Flood had 
asked the House to adjourn and 
recover their calm and composure, 
after the overwhelming power of 
the speech they had just listened 
to; and how, at the Bar, Plunkett 
once said to a jury, ‘Short of actual 
guilt, there is no such misfortune 
can befall a man as to have Ser- 
geant Lendrick against him.’ I 
wish I was independent—I mean, 
rich enough, to tell him what I 
think of him; that I had just 
five minutes—I’d not ask more—to 
convey my impression of his great 
and brilliant qualities! and to show 
him that, between the impulses of 
his temper and his vanity together, 
he is, in matters of the world, little 
better than a fool! What do you 
think he is going to do at this very 
moment ? I had not intended 
speaking of it, but you have pushed 
me toit. In revenge for the Gov- 
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ernment having passed him over 
on the Commission, he is going to 
supply some of these ‘ Oelt’ rascals 
with means to employ counsel, and 
raise certain questions of legality, 
which he thinks will puzzle Pem- 
berton to meet. Of course, rash 
and indiscreet as he is, this is not 
to be done openly. It is to be ac- 
complished in secret, and through 
me! I am to go to-morrow morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock to the Rich- 
mond Gaol. I have the order for 
my admission in my pocket. I am 
there to visit heaven knows whom ; 
some scoundrel or other—just as 
likely a Government spy as a rebel, 
who will publish the whole scheme 
to the world. At all events, I am 
to see and have speech of the fellow, 
and ascertain on what evidence 
he was committed to prison, and 
what kind of case he can make as 
to his innocence. He is said to be 
a gentleman—the very last reason, 
to my thinking, for taking him up ; 
for whenever a gentleman is found 
in any predicament beneath him, 
the presumption is that he ought 
to be lower still. The wise Judge, 
however, thinks otherwise, and 
says, ‘ Here is the very. opportunity I 
wanted.’ ” 

“Tt is a most disagreeable mission, 
Dudley. I wish sincerely you could 
have declined it.” 

“Not at all. I stand to win, no 
matter how it comes off; if all goes 
right, the Chief must make me 
some acknowledgment .on my suc- 
cess; if it be a failure, I'll take care 
to be so compromised that I must 
get away out of the country, and I 
leave to yourself to say what recom- 
pense will be enough to repay a man 
for the loss of his home, and his wife, 
and his children.” 

The laugh with which he con- 
cluded this speech rang out with 
something so devilish in its cadence, 
that she turned away sickened and 
disgusted. 

“If I thought you as base as your 
words bespeak you, I’d never see you 
again,” said she, rising and moving 
towards the door. 
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“T’ll have one cigar, mother, be- 
fore I join you in the drawing- 
room,” said he, taking it out as he 
spoke. “I'd not have indulged if 


CHAPTER LVIII.—THE 


Colonel Sewell was well known 
in the city, and when he presented 
himself at the Gaol, was received by 
the deputy-governor with all fitting 
courtesy. ‘Your house is pretty 
full, I believe, Mr. Bland,” said 
Sewell, jocularly. 

“Yes sir, I never remember to 
have had so many prisoners in 
charge; and the Mountjoy Prison 
has sent off two drafts this morning 
to England, to make room for the 
new committals. The order is all 
right, sir,” said he, looking at the 
paper Sewell extended towards 
him. “The governor has given 
him a small room in his own house. 
It would have been hard to put him 
with the others, who are so inferior 
to him.” 

“A man of station and rank, 
then?” asked Sewell. 

** So they say, sir.” 

* And his name?” 

“You must excuse me, Colonel. 
It is a case of great caution; and 
we have been strictly enjoined not 
to let his name get abroad at pre- 
sent. Mr. Spencer’s note—fer he 
wrote to us last night—said, ‘If it 
should turn out that Colonel Se- 
well is acquainted with the prisoner, 
as he opines, you will repeat the 
caution I already impressed upon 
him, not to divulge his name.’ 
The fact is, sir,” said he, lowering 
his voice to a confidential tone, 
“T may venture to tell you 
that his diary contains so many 
names of men in high position, 
that it is all-important we should 
proceed with great secrecy, for 
we find persons involved whom 
nobody could possibly have sus- 
pected could be engaged in such a 
scheme.” 

“Tt is not easy to believe men 
could be such asses,” said Sewell, 
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May I order a 


you had not left me. 
little more sherry?” 

“Ring for whatever you want,” 
said she coldly, and quitted the room, 


VISIT TO THE GAOL. 


contemptuously. ‘Is this gentleman 
Irish ?” 

“Not at liberty to say, sir. My 
orders are peremptory on the subject 
of his personality.” 

“You are a miracle of discretion, 
Mr. Bland.” 

“*Oharmed to hear you say so, 
Colonel Sewell. There’s no one 
whose good word I’d be more proud 
of.” 

“ And why isn’t he bailed?” said 
Sewell, returning to the charge, 
*“* Had lie no one to be his surety.” 

“That’s strange enough, sir. Mr. 
Spencer put it to- him that he'd 
better have some legal adviser; 
and though he wouldn’t go so far 
as to say they’d take bail for him, 
he hinted that probably he would 
like to confer with some friend, 
and all the answer he got was, 
‘It’s all a mistake from beginning 
to end. I’m not the man you're 
looking for; but if it gives the poor 
devil time to make his escape, per- 
haps he’ll live to learn better; and 
so I’m at your orders,’ ” 

“T suppogé that pretext did not 
impose upon the magistrate ? ” 

“Not for a moment, sir. Mr. 
Spencer is an old bird, and not to 
be caught by such chaff. He sent 
him off here at once. He tried the 
same dodge, though, when he came 
in. ‘If I could have a quiet room 
for the few days I shall be here, it 
would be a great comfort to me,’ 
said he to the governor. ‘I have a 
number of letters to write; and if 
you could manage to give me one 
with a north light, it would oblige 
me immensely, for I’m fond of paint- 
ing.’ Not bad that, sir, for a man 
suspected of treason-felony—a north 
light to paint by!” 

“You need not announce me by 
name, Mr. Bland, for it’s just as 
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likely I shall discover that this 
gentleman and I are strangers to 
each other; but simply say, a gen- 
tleman who wishes to see you.” 

“Take Colonel Sewell up to the 
governor’s corridor,” said he to a 
turnkey, “and show him to the 
small room next the chapel.” 

Musing over what Mr. Bland had 
told him, Sewell ascended the stairs. 
His mission had not been much to 
his taste from the beginning. If it 
at first seemed to offer the probabil- 
ity of placing the old Judge in his 
power by some act of indiscretion, 
by some rash step or other, a little 
reflection showed that to employ 
the pressure such a weakness might 
expose him to, would necessitate 
the taking of other people into con- 
fidence. “I will have no accom- 
plices!” muttered Sewell; “no fel- 
lows to dictate the terms on which 
they will not betray me! If I can- 
not get this old man into my power 
by myself alone, I'll not do it by 
the help of another.” 

“T shall have to lock you in, sir,” 


said the man, apologetically, as he 
proceeded to open th: door. 

“T suppose you will let me out 
again,” said Sewell, laughing. 


“Certainly, sir. Ill return in 
half an hour.” 

“T think you’d better wait and 
see if five minutes will not suffice.” 

“Very well, sir. You'll knock 
whenever you wish me to open the 
door.” 

When Sewell entered the room, 
the stranger was seated at the win- 
dow, with his back towards the 
door, and apparently so absorbed 
in his thoughts that he had not 
heard his approach. The noise of 
the door being slammed to and 
locked, however, aroused him, and 
he turned suddenly round, and +1- 
most as suddenly sprang to his feet. 
“What! Sir Brook Fossbrooke! ” 
cried Sewell, falling back towards 
the door. 

“Your surprise is not greater than 
mine, sir, at this meeting. I have 
no need to be told, however, that 
you did not come here to see me.” 
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“No; it was a mistake. The 
man brought me to the wrong room. 
My visit was intended for another,” 
muttered Sewell, hastily. 

“Pray, sir, be seated,” said Foss- 
brooke, presenting a chair. ‘“ Chance 
will occasionally do more for us 
than our best endeavours. Since 
I have arrived in Ireland I have 
made many attempts to meet you, 
brt without success. Accident, 
however, has favoured me,*and I 
rejoice to profit by my good luck.” 

“T have explained, Sir Brook, 
that I was on my way to see a gen- 
tleman to whom my visit is of great 
consequence. I hope you will allow 
me to take another opportunity of 
conferring with you.” 

“T think my condition as a pris- 
oner ought to be the best answer 
to your request. No, sir. The few 
words we need say to each other 
must be said now. Sit there, if you 
please ;” and as he placed a chair 
for Sewell towards the window, he 
took his own place with his back to 
the door. 

“This is very like imprisonment,” 
said Sewell, with an attempt at a 


‘laugh. 


“ Perhaps, sir, if each of us had 
his due, you have as good a right 
to be here as myself; but let us not 
lose time in an exchange of compli- 
ments. My visit to this country 
was made entirely on your account.” 

*‘On mine! how upon mine?” 

“On yours, Colonel Sewell. You 
may remember at our last conver- 
sation—it was at the Chief Baron’s 
country-house--you made me a4 
promise with regard to Miss Len- 
drick a 

“T remember,” broke in Sewell 
hastily, for he saw in the finsh of 
the other’s cheek how the difficulty 
of what he had to say was already 
giving him a most painful emotion. 
“You stipulated something about 
keeping my wife apart from that 
young lady. You expressed certain 
fears about contamination m 

“Oh, sir, you wrong me deeply,” 
said the old man, with broken utter- 
ance. 
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“Td be happy to think I had 
misunderstood you,” said Sewell, 
still pursuing his advantage. ‘Of 
course, it was very painful to me at 
the time. My wife, too, felt it bit- 
terly.” 

Fossbrooke started at this as if 
stung, and his brow darkened and 
his eyes flashed as he said, ‘“‘ Enough 
of this, sir. It is not the first time 
I have been calumniated in the 
same quarter. Let us talk of some- 
thing else. You hold in your hand 
certain letters of Major Trafford— 
Lionel Trafford—and you make 
them the ground of a threat against 
him. Is it not so?” 

“‘T deciare, Sir Brook, the interest 
you take in what relates to my wife 
somewhat passes the bounds of de- 
licacy.” 

“JT know what you mean. I 
know the advantage you would 
take of me, and which you ag a 
while ago; but I will not suffer it. 
I want these letters—what’s their 
price?” 

“They are in the hands of my 
solicitors, Kane & Kincaid; and I 
think it very unlikely they will 
stay the proceedings they have 
taken on them by any demand of 
yours.” 

“T want them, and must have 
them.” 

Sewell shrugged his shoulders, 
and made a gesture to imply that 
he had already given him his answer. 

“ And what suit would you pre- 
tend But why do I ask you? 
What is it to me by what schemes 
you prosecute your plans? Look 
here, sir; I was once on a time 
possessed. of a document which 
would have subjected you to the 
fate of a felon; it was the forgery 
of my name——” 

“My dear Sir Brook, if your 
memory were a little better you 
would remember that you had once 
to apologise for that charge, aud 
avow it was totally unfounded.” 

“Tt is untrue, sir; and you know 
it is untrue. I declared I would 
produce a document before three 
or four of your brother officers, and 
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it was stolen from me on the night 
before the meeting.” 

“T remember that explanation, 
and the painful impression your 
position excited at the time; but 
really I have no taste for going 
back over a long past period. I’m 
not old enough, I suppose, to care 
for these reminiscences. Will you 
allow me to take my leave of you?” 

“No, sir; you shall hear me out. 
It may possibly be to your own ad- 
vantage to bestow a little time upon 
me. You are fond of compromises 
—as you ought to be, for your life 
has been a series of them: now I 
have one to propose to you. Let 
Trafford have back his letters, and 
you shall hear of this charge no 
more.” 

“Really, sir, you must form 8 
very low estimate of my intelligence, ° 
or you would not have made such 
a proposition; or probably,” added 
he, with a sneer, “you have been 
led away by the eminence of the 
position you occupy at this moment 
to make this demand.” 

Fossbrooke started at the bold- 
ness of this speech, and looked about 
him, and probably remembered for 
the first time since the interview 
began that he was a prisoner. “A 
few days—a few hours, perhaps— 
will set me free,” said the old man, 
haughtily. “I know too well the 
difficulties that surround men in 
times like these to be angry or im- 
patient at a mistake whose worst 
consequences are a little inconveni- 
ence.” 

“T own, sir, I was grieved to 
think you could have involved your- 
self in such a scheme.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir; you 
were only “grieved to think that 
there could be no solid foundation 
for the charge against me. It would 
be the best tidings you could hear 
to learn that I was to leave this for 
the dock, with the convict hulk in 
the distance ;—but I forget I had 
promised myself not to discuss my 
own affairs with you. What say 
you to what I have proposed ?” 

“You have proposed nothing, 
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Sir Brook—at least nothing serious, 
since I can scarcely regard as a pro- 
position the offer not to renew a 
charge which broke down once be- 
fore for want of evidence.” 

“What if I have that evidence? 
What if I am prepared to produce 
it? Ay, sir, you may look incre- 
dulous if you like. It is not to a 
man of your stamp I appeal to be 
believed on my word; but you shall 
see the document—you shall see it 
on the same day that a jury shall 
see it.” 

“T perceive, Sir Brook, that it is 
useless to prolong this conversation. 
Your old grudge against me is too 
much even for your good sense. 
Your disiike surmounts your rea- 
son. Yes, open the door at once. 
I am tired waiting for you,” cried 
he, impatiently, as the turnkey’s 
voice was heard without. 

“Once more I make you this 
offer,” said Fossbrooke, rising from 
his seat. “Think well ere you re- 
fase it.” 

“You have no such document as 
you say.” 

“If I have not, the failure is 
mine.” 

The door was now open, and the 
turnkey standing at it. 

“They will accept bail, won’t 
they?” said Sewell, adroitly turn- 
ing the conversation. “I think,” 
continued he, “this matter can be 
easily arranged. I will go at once 


CHAPTER LIX.—A GRAND 


The examination was still pro- 
ceeding, when Sewell returned 
at five o’clock; and although 
he waited above an hour in the 
hope of its being concluded, the 
case was still under consideration; 
and as the Chief Baron had a 
large dinner-party on that day 
from which the Colonel could not 
absent himself, he was obliged 
to hasten back in all speed to 
dress, 

_“His lordship has sent three 
times to know if you had come 
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to the Head Office, and return here . 
at once.” 

“We are agreed, then?” said 
Fossbrooke, in a low voice. 

“Yes,” said Sewell, bastily, as 
he passed out and left him. 

The turnkey closed and locked 
the door, and overtook Sewell as 
he walked along the  cdrridor. 
“They are taking information this 
moment, sir, about the prisoner. 
The informer is in the room.” 

“Who is he? What’s his name?” 

*O’Reardon, sir; a fellow of great 
cuteness. He’s in the pay of the 
Castle these thirty years.” 

‘Might I be present at the ex- 
amination? Would you ask if I 
might hear the case?” 

The man assured him that this 
was impossible, and Sewell stood 
with his hand on the balustrade, 
deeply revolving what he had just 
heard. 

“And is O’Reardon a prisoner 
here?” 

“Not exactly, sir; but partly for 
his own safety, partly to be sure 
he’s not tampered with, we often 
keep the men in confinement till a 
case is finished.” 


“How long will this morning’s 


examination last? At what hour 
will it probably be over?” 

‘“‘ By four, sir, or half-past, they'll 
be coming out.” 

“Tl return by that time. I’d 
like to speak to him.” 


DINNER AT THE PRIORY. 


in, sir,’ said his servant as he 
entered his room. 

And while he was yet speaking 
came another messenger to say 
that the Chief Baron wanted to 
see the Colonel immediately. With 
a gesture of impatience Sewell 
put on again the coat he had just 
thrown off, and followed the man 
to the Chief’s dressing-room. 

“T have been expecting you 
since three o'clock, sir,” said the 
old man, after motioning to his 
valet to leave the room, 
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“T feared I was late, my lord, and 
was going to dress when I got 
your message.” 

“But you have been away seven 
hours, sir.” 

The tone and manner of this 
speech, and the words themselves, 
calling him to account in a way a 
servant would scarcely have brook- 
ed, so overcame Sewell that only 
by an immense effort of self-control 
could he restrain his temper, and 
avoid bursting forth with the long- 
pent-up passion that was consum- 
ing him. 

“TI was detained, my lord—un- 
avoidably detained,” said he, with 
a voice thick and husky with anger. 
What added to his passion was 
the confusion he felt; for he had 
not determined, when he entered 
the room, whether to avow that the 
prisoner was Fossbrooke or not, 
resolving to be guided by the 
Chief’s manner and temper as to 
the line he should take. Now this 
outburst completely routed his 


judgment and left him uncertain 


and vacillating. 

“ And now, sir, for your report,” 
said the old man, seating himself and 
folding his arms on his chest. 

“T have little to report, my lord. 
They affect a degree of mystery 
about this person, both at the Head 
Office and at the Gaol, which is 
perfectly absurd; and will neither 
give his name nor his belongings. 
The pretence is, of course, to enable 
them to ensnare others with whom 
he is in correspondence. I believe, 
however, the truth to be, he is a 
very vulgar criminal—a gauger, it is 
said, from Loughrea, and no such 
prize as the Custle people fancied. 
His passion for notoriety, it seems, 
has involved him in scores of things 
of this kind; and his ambition is 
always to be his own lawyer and 
defend himself.” 

“Enough, sir; a gauger and 
self-confident prating rascal com- 
bine the two things which I most 
heartily detest. Pemberton may 
take his will of him for me; he 
may make him illustrate every 
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blunder of his bad law, and I'll not 
say him nay. You will take Lady 
Ecclesfield in to dinner to-day, and 
place her opposite me at table, 
Your wife speaks French well—let 
her sit next Count de Lanoy, but 
give her arm to the Bishop of 
Down. Let us have no politics 
over our wine; I cannot trust my- 
self with the law officers before me, 
and at my own table they must not 
be sacrificed.” 

“Is Pemberton 
lord?” 

“He is, sir—he is coming on a 
tour of inspection—-he wants to see 
from my dietary how soon he may 
calculate on my demise; and the 
Attorney-General will be here on 
the like errand. My hearse, sir, it 
is, that stops the way, and I have 
not ordered it up yet. Can you 
tell me is Lady Lendrick coming 
to dinner, for she has not favoured 
me with a reply to my invitation?” 

“T am unable to say, my lord; 
I have not seen her; she has, how- 
ever, been slightly indisposed of 
late.” 

“Tam distressed to hear it. At 
all events I have kept her place for 
her, as well as one for Mr. Balfour, 
who is expected from England to- 
day. If Lady Lendrick should 
come, Lord Kilgobbin will take 
her in.” 

“T think I hear an arrival. Td 
better finish my dressing. I scarce- 
ly thought it was so late.” 

“Take care that the topic of 
India be avoided, or we shall have 
Colonel Kimberley and his tiger 
stories,” 

“Tl look to it,” said Sewell, 
moving towards the door. 

“You have given orders about 
decanting the champagne ? ” 

“About everything, my lord. 
There comes another carriage. I 
must make haste;” and so saying, 
he fled from the room before the 
Chief could add another question. 

Sewell had but little time to 
think over the step he had just 
taken, but in that little time he 
satisfied himself that he had acted 
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wisely. It was arare thing for the 
Chief to return to any theme he 
had once dismissed. Indeed, it 
would have implied a doubt of his 
former judgment, which was the very 
last thing that could occur to him. 
“My decisions are not reversed,” 
was his favourite expression; so 
that nothing was less probable than 
that he would again revert to the 
prisoner or his case. As for Foss- 
brooke himself and how to deal 
with him, that was a weightier 
question, and demanded more 
thought than he could now give it. 

As he descended to the drawing- 
room the last of the company had 
just entered, and dinner was an- 
pounced. Lady Lendrick and Mr. 
Balfour were both absent. It was 
agrand dinner on that day, in the 
fullest sense of that formidable ex- 
pression. It was very tedious, very 
splendid, very costly, and intoler- 
ably wearisome and stupid. The 
guests were overlaid by the end- 
less round of dishes and the variety 
of wines; and such as had not sunk 
into a drowsy repletion occupied 
themselves in criticising the taste 
of a banquet which was, after all, a 
travestie of a foreign dinner with- 
out that perfection of cookery and 
graceful lightness in the detail 
which gives all the elegance and 
charm to such entertainments. The 
more fastidious part of the com- 
pany saw all the defects ; the home- 
lier ones regretted the absence of 
meats that they knew, and wines 
they were accustomed to. None 
were pleased—none at their ‘ease 
but the host himself. As for him, 
seated in the centre of the table, 
overshadowed almost by a towering 
epergne, he felt like a king on his 
throne. All around him breathed 
that air of newness that smacked 
of youth; and the table spread 
with flowers, and an ornamental 
dessert, seemed to emblematise that 
modern civilisation which had en- 
abled himself to throw off the old 
man and come out into the world 
fresh, curled, and carmined, be- 
wigged and be-waistcoated. 
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“ Eighty-seven! my father and 
he were contemporaries,” said Lord 
Kilgobbin, as they assembled in 
the drawing-room: ‘a wonderful 
man—a really wonderful man for 
his age.” 

The Bishop muttered something 
in concurrence, only adding, ** Pro- 
vidence” to the clause; while Pem- 
berton whispered the Attorney- 
General that it was the most pain- 
ful attack of acute youth he had 
ever witnessed. As for Colonel 
Kimberley, he thought nothing of 
the Chief’s age, for he had shota 
brown bear up at Rhumnuggher 
“ the natives knew to be upwards of 
two hundred years old, some said 
three hundred.” 

As they took their coffee in 
groups or knots, Sewell drew his 
arm within Pemberton’s, and led 
him through the open sash-door 
into the garden. “I know you 
want a cigar,” said he, “and so 
do I. Let us- take a turn here 
and enjoy ourselves. What a bore 
is a big dinner! Id as soon as- 
semble all my duns as I'd get to- 
gether all the dreary people of my 
acquaintance. It’s a great mis- 
take—don’t you think so?” said 
Sewell, who, for the first time in 
his life, accosted Pemberton in this 
tone of easy familiarity. 

“TI fancy, however, the Chief 
likes it,” said the other cautious- 
ly ; “he was particularly lively and 
witty to-day.” 

“These displays cost him dearly. 
You should see him after the thing 
was over. With the paint washed 
off, palpitating on a sofa steeped 
with sulphuric ether, and stimu- 
lated with ammonia, one wouldn’t 
say he’d get through the night.” 

“ What a constitution he must 
have!” 

“Tt’s not that; at least, that’s 
not the way I read him. My 
theory is, it is his temper—that 
violent, irascible, fervid temper— 
burning like a red-hot coal within 
him, sustains the heat that gives 
life and vigour to his nature. If 
he has a good-humoured day—it’s 
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not a very frequent occurrence, but 
it happens now and then — he 
grows ten years older. I made 
that discovery lately. It seems as 
though if he couldn’t spite the 
world, he’d have no objection to 
taking leave of it.” 

“That sounds rather severe,” 
said Pemberton, cautiously ; for 
though he liked the tone of the 
other’s conversation, he was not 
exactly sure it was quite safe to 
show his concurrence. 

“It’s the fact, however, severe or 
not. There’s nothing in our rela- 
tions to each other that should 
prevent my speaking my mind 
about him. My mother had the 
bad Inck to marry him, and being 
gifted with a temper not very un- 
like his own, they discovered the 
singular fact that two people who 
resemble each other can becoine 
perfectly incompatible. I used to 
think that she couldn’t be matched. 
I recant, however, and acknow- 
ledge candidly he could ‘give her a 
distance.’ ” 


Pemberton gave a little laugh, as 
it were of encouragement to go on, 
and the other proceeded. 

““My wife understands him best 


of all. She gives way in every- 
thing, all he says is right, all he 
opines is wisdom, and it’s astonish- 
ing how this yielding, compliant, 
submissive spirit breaks him down; 
he pines under it, just as a man ac- 
custoumed to sharp exercise would 
waste and deesy by a life of con- 
finement. I declare there was one 
week here we had got him to a 
degrve of gentleness that was quite 
edifying, but my mother came and 
paid a visit when we were out, and 
when we returned there he was! 
violent, flaring, and vigorous as 
ever, wild with vanity, and mad to 
match himself with the first men 
of the day.” 

While Sewell talked in this open 
and indiscreet way «f the old Judge, 
his meaning was to show with what 
perfect confidence he treated his 
companion, and at the same time 
how fair and natural it would be 
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to expect frankness in return. The 
crafty lawyer, however, trained in 
the school where all these feints 
and false parrics are the common- 
est tricks of fence, never ventured 
beyond an expression of well-got- 
up astonishment, or a laugh of en- 
joyment at some of Sewell’s smart- 
nesses, 

“ You want a light?” said Sewell, 
seeing that the other held his cigar 
still unlit in his fingers. 

“ Thanks. I was forgetting it, 
The fact is, you kept me so much 
amused, I never thought of smok- 
ing ; nor am I much of a smoker at 
any time.” 

“It’s the vice of the idle man, 
and you are not in that category. 
By the way, what a busy time you 
must have of it now, with all these 
commitments ?” 

*“ Not so much as one might 
think. The cases are numerons, 
but they are all tiie same. Indeed, 
the informants are identical in neurly 
every instance. Tim Branegan had 
two numbers of the ‘Green Flag’ 
newspaper, some loose powder in 
his waistcoat-pocket, and an Ameri- 
can drili-book in the crown of his 
hat.” 

“ And is that treason-felony ?” 

“With a litile filling up it be 
comes so. In the rank of life these 
men belong to, it’s as easy to finda 
rebel as it would be in Africa to 
dise..ver a man with a woolly head.” 

“ And this present movement is 
entirely limited to that class ?” said 
Sewell, carelessly. 

“So we thought till a couple of 
days ago, but we have now arrested 
one whose condition is that of 
gentleman.” 

“With anything like strong evi- 
dence against him ?” 

* T have not seen the informations 
myself, but Burrowes, who has read 
them, calls them highly important ; 
not alone as regards the prisoner, 
but a number of people whose 
loyalty was never so much as sus- 
pected. Now the Viceroy is away, 
the Chief Secretary on the Continent, 
and even Balfour, who can always 
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find out what the Cabinet wishes— 
Balfour absent, we are actually 
puzzled whether the publicity at- 
tending the prosecution of such a 
man would not serve rather than 
damage the rebel cause, displaying 
as it would that there is a sym- 
pathy for this movement in a quar- 
ter far removed from the peasant.” 

“TIsn’t it stranze that the Chief 
Baron should have, the other even- 
ing in the course of talk, hit upon 
such a@ possibility as this, and said, 
‘I wonder would the Castle lawyers 
be crafty enough to see that sucha 
case should not be brought to trial ? 
One man of education, and whose 
motives might be ascribed to an 
exalted, however misdirected, pat- 
riotism,’ said he, ‘would lift this 
rabble out of the slough of their 
vulgar movement and give it the 
character of a national rising.’ ” 

“But what would he do? did he 
say how he would act?” 

“He said something about ‘ bail,’ 
and he used a word I wasn’t fami- 
liar with—like estreating: is there 
such a word?” 

“Yes, yes, there is; but I don’t 
see how it’stobe done. Would it be 
possible to have a talk with him on 
the matter, informally, of course ?” 

“That would betray me, and he 
would never forgive my having 
told you his opinion already,” said 
Sewell. ‘“‘No, that is ont of the 
question; but if you would confide 
to me the points you want his 
judgment on, I’d manage to obtain 
it. 

Pemberton seemed to reflect over 
this, and walked along some paces in 
silence. 

“He mentioned a curious thing,” 
stid Sewell, laughingly; ‘he said 
that in Emmett’s affair there were 
three or four men compromised, 
whom the Government were very 
unwilling to bring to trial, and that 
they actually provided the bail for 
them—secretly, of course—and in- 
demnified the men for their losses on 
the forfeiture.” 

“Tt couldn’t be done now,” said 
Pemberton. 
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“That’s what the Chief said. 
They couldn’t do it now, for they 
have not got M‘Nally—whoever 
M‘Nally was.” 

Pemberton coloured crimson, for 
M‘Nally was the name of the So- 
licitor-General of that day, and he 
knew well that the sarcasm was in 
the comparison between that clever 
lawyer and himself. 

“ What I meant was, that Crown 
lawyers have a very different public 
to account to in the present day 
from what they had in those law- 
less times,” said Pemberton, with 
irritation. “I’m afraid the Chief 
Baron, with all his learning and all 
his wit, likes to go back to that 
period for every one of his illustra- 
tions. You heard how he capped 
the Archbishop’s allusion to the 
Prodigal Son to-day ?—I don’t think 
his Grace liked it—that it requires 
more tact to provide an escape for 
a criminal than to prosecute a guilty 
men to conviction.” 

** That’s so like him!” said Sewell, 
with a bitter laugh. ‘Perhaps the 
great churm that attaches Lim to 
public life is to be able to utter his 
flippant impertinences ex cathedra. 
If you could hit upon some position 
from which he could fulminate his 
bolts of sxreasm with effect, I fancy 
he’d not object to resign the Bench. 
I heard him once say, ‘I cannot go 
to church without a transgression, 
for I envy the preacher, who has the 
congregation at his mercy for an 
hour.” 

“Ah, he'll not resign,” sighed 
Pemberton, deeply. 

“T don’t know that.” 

“ At least he'll not do so on any 
terms they’ll make with him.” 

**Nor am I so sure of that,” re- 
peated the other, gravely. Sewell 
waited for some rejoinder to this 
speech, of which he hoped his com- 
panion would ask the explanation, 
but the cautious lawyer said not a 
word. 

‘No man with a sensitive, iras- 
cible, and vain disposition is to be 
turned from his course, whatever 
it be, by menace or bully,” said 
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Sewell. “The weak side of these 
people is their vanity, and to ap- 
proach them by that you ought to 
know and to cultivate those who 
are about them. Now, I have no 
hesitation in saying there were mo- 
ments—ay, there were hours—in 
which, if it had been any interest 
to me, I could have got him to re- 
sign. He is eminently a man of 
his word, and once pledged nothing 
would make him retire from his 
promise.” 

“T declare, after all,” said Pem- 
berton, “if he feels equal to the 
hard work of the Court, and likes it, 
I don’t see why all this pressure 
should be put upon him. Do 

ou?” 

“T am the last man probably to 
see it,” said Sewell, with an easy 
laugh. “His abdication would, of 
course, not suit me. I suppose 
we'd better stroll back into the 
house—they’ll miss us.” There was 
an evident coldness in the way these 
last words were spoken, and Sewell 
meant that the lawyer should see his 
irritation. 

“Have you ever said anything to 
Balfour about what we have been 
talking of?” said Pemberton, as they 
moved towards the house. 

“T may or I may not. I talk 
pretty freely on all sorts of things, 
and unfortunately with an incau- 


CHAPTER LX.—OHIEF 


Mr. Balfour returned to Ireland 
a greater man than he left it. He 
had been advanced to the post of 
Chief Secretary, and had taken his 
seat in the House as member for 
Muddleport. Political life was 
therefore dawning very graciously 
upon him, and his ambition was 
budding with every prospect of suc- 
cess. 

The Secretary’s lodge in the 
Phenix Park is somewhat of a 
pretty residence, and with its gar- 
dens, its shrubberies, and conser- 
vatory, seen on a summer’s day 
when broad _ cloud-shadows lie 


tion, too, that is not always profit- 
able.” 

“Because, if you were to show 
him as clearly as a while ago yon 
showed me, the mode in which this 
matter might be negotiated, I have 
little doubt—that is, I have reason to 
suppose—or I might go further and 
say that I know ' 

“Tl tell you what J know, Mr. 
Solicitor, that I wouldn’t give that 
end of a cigar,” and he pitched it 
from him as he spoke, “to decide 
the question either way.” And with 
this they passed on and mingled 
with the company in the drawing- 
room. “I have hooked you at last, 
my shrewd friend; and if I know 
anything of mankind, I'll see you, or 
hear from you, before twelve hours 
are over.” 

“Where have you been, Colonel, 
with my friend the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral!” said the Chief Baron. 

‘* Cabinet-making, my lord,” said 
Sewell, laughingly. 

“Take care sir,” said the Chief, 
sternly—“take care of that pas- 
time. It has led more than one 
man to become a Joiner and a Tar- 
ner!” And a buzz went through 
the room as men repeated this mot, 
and people asked each other, “Is 
this the man we are calling on to 
retire as worn-out, effete, and ex- 
hausted?” 


SECRETARY BALFOUR, 


sleeping on the Dublin mountains, 


and the fragrant white thorn 
scents the air, must certainly be 
a pleasant change from the din, the 
crush, and the turmoil of “town” 
at the fag end of a season. English 
officials call it damp. Indeed they 
have a trick of ascribing this quality 
to all things Irish; and national en- 
ergy, national common sense, and na- 
tional loyalty seem to them to be 
ever in a diluted form. Even our 
drollery is not as dry as our neigh- 
bours.’ 

In this official residence Mr. Bal- 
four was now installed, and while 
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Fortune seemed to shower her fa- 
yours so lavishly upon him, the 
quid amarum was still there,—his 
tenure was insecure. The party to 
which he belonged had contrived 
to offend some of its followers and 
alienate others, and, without adopt- 
ing any such decided line as might 
imply a change of policy, had ex- 
cited a general sense of distrust in 
those who had once followed it impli- 
citly. In the emergencies of party 
life, the manceuvre known to soldiers 
as a “change of front” is often re- 
quired. The present Cabinet were 
in this position. They had been for 
some sessions trading on their Pro- 
testantism. They had been Church- 
men “pur sang.” Their bishops, 
their deans, their colonial appoint- 
ments, had all been of that ortho- 
dox kind that defied slander; and as 
it is said that a man with a broad- 
brimmed hat and drab gaiters may 
indulge unsuspected in viceg which 


amore smartly got-up neighbour 
would bring down reprobation upon 
his head for practising, so may a 


ministry under the shadow of 
Exeter Hall do a variety of things 
denied to less sacred individuals. 
“The Protestant ticket ” had carfied 
them safely over two sessions, but 
there came now a hitch in which 
they needed that strange section 
called “the Irish party,” a sort of 
political flying column, sufficiently 
uncertain always to need watching, 
and if not very compact or highly 
disciplined, rash and bold enough 
to be very damaging in moments of 
difficulty. Now, as Under-Secre- 
tary, Balfour had snubbed this 
party repeatedly. They had been 
passed over in promotion, and their 
claims to advancement coldly re- 
ceived. The amenities of the 
Castle—that social Paradise of all 
Irish men and women—had been 
denied them. For them were no 
dinners, — no mornings at the 
Lodge, and great were the murmurs 
of discontent thereat. A change, 
however, had come; an English 
defection had rendered Irish sup- 
port of consequence, and Balfour 
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was sent over to, what in the slang 
of party is called, conciliate, but 
which, in less euphuistic phrase, 
might be termed toemploy a sys- 
tem of general and outrageous cor- 
ruption. 

Some averred that the Viceroy, 
indignantly refusing to be a party 
to this policy, feigned illness and 
stayed away; others declared that 
his resignation had been tendered 
and accepted, but that measures 
of state require secrecy on the 
subject ; while a third section of 
guessers suggested that when the 
coarse work of corruption had been 
accomplished by the Secretary, his 
Excellency would arrive to crown 
the edifice. 

At all events the Ministry stood 
in need of these “ free lances,” and 
Cholmondeley Balfour was sent over 
to secure them. Before all govern- 
mental changes there is a sort of 
“ground swell” amongst the know- 
ing men of party that presages the 
storm; and so, now, scarcely had 
Balfour reached the Lodge than a 
rumour ran that some new turn of 
policy was about to be tried, and 
that what is called the “ Irish 
difficulty ” was going to be dis- 
counted into the English necessity. 

The first arrival at the Lodge 
was Pemberton. He had just been 
defeated at his election for Mallow, 
and ascribed his failure to the 
lukewarmness of the Government, 
and the indifference with which 
they had treated his demands for 
some small patronage for his sup- 
porters. Nor was it mere indiffer- 
ence—there was actual reason to 
believe that favour was shown to 
his opponent, and that Mr. Heffer- 
nan, the Catholic barrister of ex- 
treme views, had met the support 
of more than one of those known 
to be under Government influence. 
There was a story of a letter from 
the Irish Office to Father O’Hea, 
the parish priest. Some averred 
they had read it, declaring that the 
Cabinet only desired to know “the 
real sentiments of Ireland, what 
Irishmen actually wished and 
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wanted,” to meet them. Now, 
when a Government official writes 
to a priest his party is always in 
extremis. 

Pemberton reached the Lodge 
feverish, irritated, and uneasy. He 
had, not very willingly, surrendered 
a great practice at the bar to enter 
life as a politician, and now what 
if the reward of his services should 
turn out to be treachery and be- 
trayal? Over and over again had 
he been told he was to have the 
bench ; but the Chief Baron would 
neither die nor retire, nor was there 
any vacancy among the other 
courts. Nor has he done very well 
in Parliament; he was hasty and 
irritable in reply, too discursive in 
statement, and worse than these, 
not plodding enough nor sufficient- 
ly given to repetition to please the 
House ; for the ** assembled wisdom ” 
is fond of its ease, and very often 
listens with a drowsy consciousness 
that if it did not catch what the 
orator said aright, it was sure to 
hear him say it again later on. 
He had made no “hit” with the 
House, and he was not patient 
enough nor young enough to toil 
quietly on to gain that estimation 
which he had hoped to snatch at 
starting. 

Besides all these grounds of dis- 
content, he was vexed at the care- 
less way in which his party de- 
fended him against the attacks of 
the Opposition. Nothing probably 
teaches a manhis value to his own 
set so thoroughly as this test; and 
he who is ill defended in his ab- 
sence generally knows that he may 
retire without cause of regret. He 
came out, therefore, that morning 
to see Balfour, and, as the phrase is, 
“have it out with him.” Balfour’s 
instructions from the “other side,” 
as Irishmen playfully denominate 
England, were to get rid of Pem- 
berton as soon as possible,—but, at 
the same time, with all the caution 
required not to convert an old ad- 
herent into an enemy. 

Balfour was at breakfast, with 
an Indian ‘greyhound on a chair 
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beside him, and a Maltese terrier 
seated on the table, when Pember- 
ton was announced. He lounged 
over his meal, alternating tea with 
the ‘Times,’ and now and then 
reading scaps of the letters which 
lay in heaps around him. 

After inviting his guest to par- 
take of something, and _heari 
that he had already breakfasted 
three hours before, Balfour began 
to give him all the political gossip 
of town. This, for the most part, 
related to changes and promotions 
—how Griffith was to go to the Co- 
lonial, and Haughton to the Foreign 
Office ; that Forbes was to have 
the Bath, and make way for Bet- 
more, who was to be Under-Secre- 
tary. ‘“Ohadwick, you see, gets 
nothing. He asked for a commis- 
sionership, and we offered him the 
governorship of Bermuda; hence 
has he gone down below the gang- 
way, ad sits on the seat of the 
scornful.” 

“Your majority was smaller 
than I looked for on Tuesday night. 
Couldn’t you have made a stronger 
muster?” said Pemberton. 

“T don’t know: twenty-eight is 
not bad. There are so many of 
our people in abeyance. There 
are five fighting petitions against 
their return, and as many more 
seeking re-election, and a few more, 
like yourself, Pem, ‘out in the 
cold.’ ” : 

“ For which gracious situation I 
have to thank my friends.” 

** Indeed! how is that?” 

“Tt is somewhat cool to ask me. 
Have you not seen the papers 
lately? have you not read the let- 
ter that Sir Gray Chadwell ad- 
dressed to Father O’Hea of Mallow ?” 

“Of course I have read it—an 
admirable letter—a capital letter. 
I don’t know where the case of Ire- 
land has been treated with such 
masterly knowledge and discrimina- 
tion.” 

““And why have my instruc- 
tions been always in an opposite 
sense? Why have I been given to 
believe that the Ministry distru 
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that party and feared their bad 
faith?” 

“Have you ever seen Griinzen- 
hoff’s account of the battle of 
Leipsic ?” 

“No; nor have I the slightest 
curiosity to hear how it applies to 
what we are talking of.” 

“But it does apply. It’s the 
very neatest apropos I could cite 
for you. There was a moment, he 
says, in that history, when Schwar- 
zenberg was about to outflank the 
Saxons, and open a terrific fire of 
artillery upon them; and either they 
saw what fate impended over them, 
or that the hour they wished for 
had come, but they all deserted 
the ranks of the French and went 
over to the Allies.” 

“And you fancy that the Catho- 
lies are going to side with you?” 
said Pemberton, with a sneer. 

‘Tt suits both parties to believe 
it, Pem.” 

“The credulity will be all your 
own, Mr. Balfour. I know my 
countrymen better than you do.” 

“ That’s exactly what they won’t 
credit at Downing Street, Pem; 
and I assure you that my heart is 
broken defending you in the House. 
They are eternally asking about 
what happened at such an assize, 
and why the Crown was not better 
prepared in such a prosecution; 
and though I am accounted a ready 
fellow in reply, it becomes a bore 
at last. I’m sorry to say it, Pem, 
but it it is a bore.” 

“T am glad, Mr. Balfour, exceed- 
ingly glad, you should put the issue 
between us so clearly; though I 
own to you that coming here this 
morning as the plaintiff, it is not 
without surprise I find myself on 
my defence.” 

“What’s this, Banks?” asked 
Balfour, hastily, as his private secre- 
tary entered with a despatch. 

“From Crew, sir; it must be his 
Excellency sends it.” 

Balfour broke it open and ex- 
claimed, “In cipher, too! Go and 
have it transcribed at once; you 
have the key here.” 
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“Yes, sir; I am familiar with 
the character, too, and can do it 
quickly.” Thus saying, he left the 
room. 

While this brief dialogue was 
taking place, Pemberton walked 
up and down the room, pale and 
agitated in features, but with a 
compressed lip and bent brow, like 
one nerving himself for coming 
conflict. 

“T hope we’re not out,” said 
Balfour, with a laugh of assumed 
indifference. ‘‘He rarely employs 
a cipher; and it must be some- 
thing of moment, or he would not 
do so now.” 

“Tt is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to me,” said Pemberton. 
“Treated as I have been, I could 
scarcely say I should regret it.” 

“By Jove! the ship must be in a 
bad way when the officers are tak- 
ing to the boats,” said Balfour. 
“Why, Pem, you don’t really be- 
lieve we are going to founder?” 

“T told you, sir,” said he haught- 
ily, “that it was a matter of the 
most perfect indifference to me 
whether you should sink or swim.” 

“You are one of the crew, I hope, 
an’t you?” 

Pemberton made no reply, and 
the other went on—‘To be sure, 
it may be said that an able sea- 
man never has long to look for a 
ship; and in these political disas- 
ters, it’s only the captains that are 
really wrecked.” 

“One thing is certainly clear,” 
said Pemberton, with energy, “you 
have not much confidence in the 
craft you sail in.” 

“Who has, Pem? Show me the 
man that has, and I'll show you 
a consummate ass. Parliamentary 
life is a roadstead with shifting 
sands, and there is no going a step 
without the lead-line; and that’s 
one reason why the nation never 
likes to see one of your countrymen 
as the pilot—you won't take sound- 
ings.” 

“There are other reasons too,” 
said Pemberton, sternly, ‘‘ but I have 
not come here to discuss this sub- 
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ject. I want to know, once for all, 
is it the wish of your party that I 
should be in the House?” 

““Of course it is; how can you 
doubt it?” 

“That being the case, what steps 
have you taken, or what steps can 
you take, to secure me a seat?” 

“Why, Pem, don’t you know 
enough of public life to know that 
when a minister makes an attorney- 
general, it is tacitly understood that 
the man can secure his return to 
Parliament? When I order out a 
chaise and pair, I don’t expect the 
innkeeper to tell me I must buy 
breeches and boots for the postil- 
ion.” 

“You deluge me with figures, 
Mr. Balfour, but they only confuse 
me. I am neither a sailor nor a 
postboy ; but I see Mr. Banks wishes 
to confer with you—I will retire.” 

“Take a turn in the garden, 
Pem, and I will be with you in a 
moment. Are you a smoker?” 

“Not in the morning,” said the 
other, stiffly, and withdrew. 

“Mr. Heffernan is here, sir; will 
you see him?” asked the secretary. 

‘Let him wait; whenever I ring 
the bell, you can come and announce 
him. I will give my answer then. 
What of the despatch?” 

“Tt is nearly all copied out, sir. 
It was longer than I thought.” 

“Let me see it now; I will read 
it at once.” 

The secretary left the room, and 
soon returned with several sheets 
of note-paper in his hand. 

** Not all that, Banks?” 

“Yes, sir. It was two hundred 
and eighty-eight signs—as long as 
the Queen’s Speech. It seems very 
important too.” 

“Read,” said Balfour, lighting 
his cigar. 

“¢To Chief Secretary Balfour, 
Castle, Dublin.—What are your 
people about? What new stupidi- 
ty is this they have just accom- 
plished? Are there law advisers 
at the Castle, or are the cases for 
prosecution submitted to the mem- 
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bers of the police force? Are 
you aware, or is it from me you are 


‘ to learn, that there is now in the 


Richmond Gaol, under accusation of 
“ Celtism,” a gentleman of loyalty 
the equal of my own? Some blun- 
der, if not some private personal 
malignity, procured his arrest, which, 
out of regard for me as an old per- 
sonal friend, he neither resisted nor 
disputed, withholding his name to 
avoid the publicity which could 
only have damaged the Govern- 
ment. I am too ill to leave my 
room, or would go over at once to 
rectify this gross and most painful 
blunder. If Pemberton is too fine 
a gentleman fur his office, where 
was Hacket, or, if not Hacket, 
Burrowes? Should this case get 
abroad and reach the Opposition, 
there will be a storm in the House 
you will scarcely like to face. Take 
measures —immediate measures— 
for his release, by bail or otherwise, 
remembering, above all, to observe 
secrecy. I will send you by post 
to-night the letter in which F. com- 
municates to me the story of his 
capture and imprisonment. Had 
the mischanee befallen any other 
than a true ‘gentleman and an old 
friend, it would have cost us dearly. 
Nothing equally painful has ocur- 
red to me in my whole official life. 

“*Let the case be a warning to 
you in more ways than one. Your 
system of private information is de- 
generating into private persecution, ' 
and would at last establish a state 
of things perfectly intolerable. Beg 
F., as a great favour to me, to come 
over and see me here, and repeat 
that I am too ill to travel, or would 
not have delayed an hour in going 
to him. There are few men, if there 
be one, who would in such a pre- 
dicament have postponed all con- 
sideration of self to thoughts about 
his friends and their interests, and 
in all this we have had better luck 
than we deserved. 


“¢ Wirmineron.’ ” 


“Go over it again,” said Balfour, 
as he lit a cigar, and, placing 4 
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chair for his legs, gave himself up 
to a patient rehearing of the de- 
spatch. “I wonder who F. can be 
that he is so anxious about. It is 
a confounded mess, there’s no doubt 
of it; and if the papers get hold of 
it we’re done for. Beg Pemberton 
to come here, and leave us to talk 
together. 

“Read that, Pem,” said Balfour, 
as he smoked on, now and then 
puffing a whiff of tobacco at his 
terrier’s face—‘read that, and tell 
me what you say to it.” 

Though the lawyer made a great 
effort to seem calm and _ self-pos- 
sessed, Balfour could see that the 
hand that held the paper shook as 
he read it. As he finished he laid 
the document on the table without 
uttering a word. 

“Well?” cried Balfour interroga- 
tively —“‘ well? ” 

“T take it, if all be as his Excel- 
lency says, that this is not the first 
case in which an innocent man has 
been sent to gaol. Such things 
occur now and then in the model 
England, and I have never heard 
that they formed matter to impeach 
a ministry.” 

“You heard of this committal, 
then ?” 

“No, not till now.” 

“ Not till now?” 

“Not till now. His Excellency, 
and indeed yourself, Mr. Balfour, 
seem to fall into the delusion that 
a Solicitor-General is a detective 
officer. Now, he is not,—nor any 
more is he a police magistrate. 
This arrest, I suppose—I know 
nothing about it, but I suppose— 
was made on certain sworn infor- 
mation. The law took its ordinary 
course; and the man who would 
neither tell his name nor give the 
clue to any one who would answer 
for him went to prison. .It is un- 
fortunate, certainly; but they who 
made this statute forgot to insert a 
clause that none of the enumerated 
penalties should apply to any one 
who knew or had acquaintance with 
the Viceroy for the time being.” 

“Yes, as you remark, that was 
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a stupid omission; and now, what’s 
to be done here?” 

“T opine his Excellency gives 
you ample instructions. You are 
to repair to the Gaol, make your 
apologies to F.—whoever F. may 
be—induce him to let himself be 
bailed, and persuade him to go over 
and pass a fortnight at Crew Keep. 
Pray tell him, however, before he 
goes, that his being in prison was 
not in any way owing to the Soli- 
citor-General’s being a fine gentle- 
man.” 

“T’j] send for the informations,” 
said Balfour, and rang ‘his bell. 
“Mr. Heffernan, sir, by appoint- 
ment,” said the private secretary, 
entering with a card in his hand. 

“Oh, I had forgotten. It com- 
pletely escaped me,” said Balfour, 
with a pretended confusion. ‘“ Will 
you once more take a turn in the 
garden, Pem?—five minutes will 
do all I want.” 

“Tf my retirement is to facilitate 
Mr. Heffernan’s advance, it would 
be ungracious to defer it; but give 
me till to-morrow to think of it.” 

“T only spoke of going into the 
garden, my dear Pem.” 

“TJ will do more—I will take my 
leave. Indeed, I have important 
business in the Rolls Court.” 

“T shall want to see you about 
this business,” said the other, touch- 
ing the despatch. 

“ll look in on you about five 
at the office, and by that time you 
will have seen Mr. F.” 

“Mr, Heffernan could not wait, 
sir—he has to open a Record case 
in the Queen’s Bench,” said the 
secretary, entering, “but he says 
he will write to you this evening.” 

The Solicitor-General grinned. 
He fancied that the whole incident 
had been a most unfortunate mal- 
apropos, and that Balfour was sink- 
ing under shame and confusion. 

“How I wish Baron Lendrick 
could be induced to retire!” said 
Balfour; “it would save us a world 
of trouble.” 

“The matter has little interest 
for me personally.” 
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‘Little interest for you?—how 
so?” 

““T mean what I say; but I mean 
also not to be questioned upon the 
matter,” said he, proudly. “Tf, 
however, you are so very eager 
about it, there is a way I believe it 
might be done.” ; 

‘* How is that?” 

“T had a talk, a half-confidential 
talk, last night with Sewell on the 
subject, and he distinctly gave me 
to understand it could be negotiated 
through him.” 

“ And you believed him?” 

“Yes, I believed him. It was 
the sort of tortuous, crooked trans- 
action such a man might well move 
in. Had he told me of something 


very fine, very generous, or self- 
devoting he was about to do, I’d 
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have hesitated to accord him my 
trustfulness.” 

“What it is to be a lawyer!” 
said Balfour, with affected horror, 

“What it must be if a Secretary 
of State recoils from his perfidy! 
Oh, Mr. Balfour, for the short time 
our official connection may last let 
us play fair. I am not so cold- 
blooded, nor are you as crafty, as 
you imagine. We are both of us 
better than we seem.” 

“ Will you dine here to-day, Pem?” 

“Thanks, no; I am engaged.” 

“To-morrow, then?—I’ll have 
Branley and Keppel to meet you.” 

“T always get out of town on 
Saturday night. Pray excuse me.” 

“ No tempting you, eh?” 

“Not in that way, certainly. 
Good-bye till five o’clock.” 





ART POLITICS AND PROCEEDINGS, 


THe materials for our annual 
survey are more than usually di- 
versified. Not only do the ordinary 
Exhibitions claim notice, but the 
estate and prospects of our national 
art-collections demand, both of Par- 
liament and the public, grave de- 
liberation. We know that over the 
National Gallery, the Royal Aca- 
demy, the British Museum, and the 
South Kensington collections and 
schools, changes are impending. 
London itself, in common with 
other of our great towns, is pulled 
about, undermined, and in course 
of reconstruction. The Thames is 
submitting to embankment; and 
never, since the time when Sir 
Christopher Wren repaired the ra- 
vages made by the Great Fire, have 
structures so vast and numerous 
been designed and executed. We 
propose,‘ then, that our review of 
the art-season shall this year take 
the wider range to which these 
constructional and administrative 
changes invite. We must for once 
be content with a concise sketch 
of the Academy and other Exhi- 
bitions, in order to make space 


for topics of great novelty and 
urgency. 

We commence our survey with 
the Royal Academy. The idea 
seems to have gone abroad that 
the Exhibition was below average. 
However this may be, there were, 
at all events, some eight or ten 
great works which will remain me- 
morable in the history of English 
painting—‘ The Death of Nelson,’ 
by Maclise; ‘The Last Moments of 
Raphael,’ by O’Neil; ‘The Syra- 
cusan Bride,’ by Leighton; ‘ Hagar 
and Ishmael in the Wilderness,’ by 
Goodall; ‘Her Puissant Grace,’ 
by Calderon; ‘ Queen Elizabeth 
receiving the French Ambassadors 
after the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew,’ by Yeames; ‘An Arrest for 
Witchcraft,’ by Pettie; ‘Paying the 
Rent,’ by Nicol; ‘Stealing the 
Keys,’ by Marcus Stone; and last, 
but not least, that admirable por- 
trait-picture, ‘ Volunteers at a Firing 
Point,’ by Wells. Without going 
further, here are at once ten works 
which would redeem any Academy 
from the charge of mediocrity. 

An analysis of the contents of 
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the Royal Academy brings out the 
ordinary diversity in subjects and 
styles. High art was as usual at a 
discount; sacred subjects gave place 
to secular; historic works, in the 
strictly academic sense of the word, 
were few. On the other hand, 
quasi- historic compositions, pic- 
tures of circumstance and costume, 
abounded ; realistic truth beat out 
of the field ideal beauty; and 
the literal transcript of scenes in 
humble life, as usual in northern 
schools, obtained more favour than 
creations of the imagination. Land- 
scapes, as far as the hangers per- 
mitted them to be seen, were, as a 
matter of course, choice in quality. 
And portraits, an art which, in 
this country of ancient families and 
honoured ancestry, has always ob- 
tained patronage, were not only 
seen in accustomed numbers, but 
deserved commendation for the 


truth, simplicity, and power, which 
Gordon and others made character- 
istic of the British school. 

The pictures we have enumerat- 
ed, with many others, call for more 


detailed notice than we can give. 
Of ‘The Death of Nelson,’ by Mac- 
lise, for example, much might be 
written by way both of description 
and criticism. This composition, the 
finished oil-study for the large mural 
picture in the House of Parliament, 
may be taken as a manifesto of the 
manner in which history is now 
treated. The picturesque grouping 
and the circumstantial detail, though 
little in keeping with the historic 
dignity which attached to the old 
school, gain the persuasive truth 
which pertains to the new. Mr. 
Maclise has brought to the treat- 
ment of a tragic incident, which was 
deemed by the Royal Commission- 
ers worthy of a prominent position 
in the series of historic works which 
decorate the House of Parliament, 
his accustomed power, realistic skill, 
and dramatic intensity. It isknown 
that the artist’s board-built studio 
in the Royal Gallery has been 
stored with marine stores as a yard 
in the Admiralty, With illusive 
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reality have these ropes, pulleys, 
blocks, and shot, been, in the pic- 
ture, transferred to the deck of the 
Victory. The dead and the dying 
tell a terrible tale. The spectator, 
in fact, is present in the action. 
Yet it must be confessed that the 
incidents are recounted with a cold 
severity which leaves the heart un- 
moved, The picture wants a touch 
of tenderness. In fact, the narrative 
is all but destitute of the pathos 
which, in another death-scene— 
‘The Last Moments of Raphael ’— 
is so potent. The thought which 
comes nearest to poetry is in that 
clear space of blue sky which the 
painter has opened over the head 
of the dying man. The thick smoke 
of battle has been rolled away, and 
the open heaven gives welcome to 
the many heroes who that day had 
done their duty. 

‘The Last icine of Raphael,’ 
by H. O'Neil, is a contrast to ‘The 
Death of Nelson,’ both in senti- 
ment and technical qualities. The 
solemnity which renders pictures of 
deathbeds impressive, Mr. O’Niel 
has turned to profitable account. 
The genius of Raphael, indeed, has 
inspired so much reverence, and 
his early death in the midst of la- 
bour moved at the time to such 
deep sympathy, that the painter 
could scarcely fail of making a 
touching picture. The scene is so- 
lemn in silence. Raphael is on 
his death-couch, and his friends 
and fellow-workers stand around 
the bed watching the lamp of life 
as it still flickers in the socket. 
The great painter, never strong, 
had been stricken by the malignant 
fever of Rome, which, having run a 
course of fourteen days, now hurries 
its victim to the grave. Hope there 
isnone. Primroses of the spring- 
time, gathered it may be on Monte 
Mario, which is seen from the open 
window beyond the piazza of St. 
Peter’s, have fallen from the hand’s 
relaxing grasp. Raphael died a 
little before five in the sfternoon, 
and the evening light, catching the 
summit of Monte Mario, signals 
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the hour’s approach. The chalice, 
candle, and monstrance on the side- 
table, tell that extreme unction has 
prepared the soul for its flight. 
The painter’s last great work, ‘The 
Transfiguration,’ still unfinished, is 
placed, as tradition tells us, before 
the death-couch. The curtain has 
been just drawn aside, and, as oft 
happens when the spirit is about to 
leave its earthly tenement, the face 
lightens with an expiring gleam. 
Raphael rises in the bed, utters a 
few words of regret over the cher- 
ished work which it pains him to 
leave incomplete, and then sinks 
back and dies, The scene, as we 
have said, is impressive, and each in- 
cident has been rendered lovingly. 
The old routine of Biblical sub- 
jects prescribed by the Romish 
Church is all but obsolete. Nati- 
vities, Holy Families, Flights into 
Egypt, are seldom painted by our 
English artists. The rights of pri- 


vate judgment and free discussion 
which Protestantism secured, have 
given greater freedom and scope to 


the painter in the choice of subjects. 
We are told, in the language of 
bold hyperbole, that the world 
could not contain all which might 
be written of what Jesus did. The 
compositions of Delaroche and 
others, indeed, show that a painter 
of imagination need never lack 
novelty of sacred theme. The pic- 
tures of the year which abide by 
prescriptive forms, such as Signol’s 
‘Holy Family’ and Dobson’s 
‘Finding in the Temple,’ are less 
successful than the works which 
venture on a novel range. It is 
astonishing to find what little 
account is now taken of that bal- 
anced symmetry, that ideal, or 
rather unreal, beauty, that colour 
of washed-out innocence or sugared 
sweetness, which formerly obtained 
so much favour in Carlo Dolce, 
Sasso Ferrato, and their followers, 
We think it fortunate that our 
English school has, under a vigor- 
ous naturalism, obtained emancipa- 
taion from such emasculate manner- 
isms. In such works as ‘The Re- 
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morse of Judas,’ by Mr. Armitage, 
strong and even repulsive in literal 
truth, we see the style of treat- 
ment which has obtained ascend- 
ancy in Europe. The paramount 
intent is to represent every event 
just as it took place. By the use 
of telling incident and detail the 
actual situation is realised to the 
life. There is a like verisimilitude 
in that other picture by Mr. Armi- 
tage, ‘The Parents of Christ seek- 
ing him. Mary, the mother of 
our Lord, already touched with 
sorrow, makes urgent appeal to the 
frequenters of a wayside well in 
the Holy City: ‘Our son is lost, 
—have ye not seen him?” A 
group of boys are in the distance 
at play in the streets of Jerusalem; 
perchance the child Jesus is among 
them. No; He is not there, but 
in the Temple, as seen in a well- 
known picture by Holman Hunt, 
holding serious dispute with the 
doctors, Among compositions 
which clothe incidents taken from 
the Scriptures with the beauty that 
pertains to romantic rather than 
to severe academic schools, must 
be signalised Mr. Goodall’s impres- 
sive reading of the story of Hagar 
and Ishmael. The ascendancy of 
landscape in modern art is seen in 
the preponderance given to the 
desert waste in which the figures 
have been cast. The human element 
is indeed held supreme, but nature 
has been called as a witness to suf- 
fering, and in dark shadows cast: 
over the vast solitude, responds to 
the heart cruelly stricken. Pictures 
which thus proclaim the concord 
between the outward world and the 
inner sphere of thought, which es- 
tablish the relation between the 
theatre of surrounding circumstance 
and the enacted drama of history, 
seldom fail to make on the mind 
a deep impression. It is to be re- 
gretted that our modern Exhibitions 
do not more frequently display ear- 
nest purpose. Painters in the pre- 
sent day think less of noble thought 
than of the effective forms in which 
a pretty idea may be cast. 
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The pictures which in the hands 
of our English artists are often the 
most pleasing and successful, lie on 
the boundary-line between history 
and biography, or choose as their 
themes such facts as admit of the 
play of fancy. A thought which 
may be rounded into a sonnet, a 
truth which a poet may expand into 
a stanza, incidents which can be 
woven into ballads, afford subjects 
fitted to the painter’s hand. Of 
pictures within this wide range, to 
which the French assign the name 
of genre, our English painters year 
by year produce abundant supplies. 
Mr. Pettie, who made a successful 
debut last season by ‘The Drum- 
head Court-Martial,’ has already 
won the distinction of Associate by 
a composition pointed in character, 
‘The Arrest for Witchcraft.’ Mr. 
John Archer has also followed up 
his success of last year by the wor- 
thy sequel, ‘ Hearts are Trumps.’ 
Mr. Marcus Stone, too, must not be 
overlooked in the chronicle of the 
year’s progress. At length, ina skil- 
fully-managed composition, ‘ The 
Stealing of the Keys,’ he offers 
direct proof of the ready wits for 
which his friends have given him 
credit. Mr. Noel Paton’s ‘ Mors 
Janua Vite’ has the refined and 
elevated sentiment habitual to the 
artist ; it is a pity that this well- 
meant picture lacks vigour and 
harmony. Mr. Calderon’s satire on 
the mock majesty of her little 
“puissant Grace,” every inch a 
queen, though but few inches in 
height, is the artist’s best work. 
The pictures of Mr. Calderon are 
among the few examples of the 
association of foreign with domes- 
tic styles. Oleverness, adroitness, 
neatness in telling a story, point of 
incident, and keenness in satire— 
qualities with which the French 
Gallery in London and successive 
international exhibitions have made 
the English public familiar—will be 
recognised in the works of a painter 
whose foreign name may possibly 
indicate the origin of his art. 
Among the young men who are 


winning a way by thought and 
industry must not *be forgotten 
Mr. Yeames, elected to the honour 
of Associate on the strength of his 
last picture, ‘ Queen Elizabeth re- 
ceiving the French Ambassadors 
after the News of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew.’ Mrs. E. M 
Ward also exhibits her best work, 
‘ Palissy the Potter,’ which places 
her in the foremost rank among 
ladies who in Europe have used 
the brush. In the pending recon- 
stitution of the Royal Academy, it 
is worthy of consideration whether 
means can be devised by which 
female talent shall receive fair re- 
cognition. Mr. E. M. Ward exhi- 
bits a brilliantly painted picture, 
‘Amy Robsart and _ Leicester.’ 
The face of the fair lady has beauty 
and tenderness of expression. We 
hope this painter is reserving his 
powers for that class of manly his- 
toric compositions to which we 
have often pointed as conferring 
honour upon the English school. 

Four Academicians, Herbert, 
Elmore, Webster, and Millais, ac- 
customed to make a mark upon the 
walls, were conspicuous only in 
absence ; and for two years the line 
of the Academy for so long a time 
adorned by David Roberts has 
lacked his presence. The venerable 
Clarkson Stanfield we were glad to 
greet once more. It could have 
been wished that Sir Edwin Land- 
seer had been represented by at least 
one picture the fewer. Poor Lady 
Godiva little thought of the shame 
to which she might be brought. 
If she could have foreseen this 
picture, she would never have ven- 
tured on her celebrated ride. 

This summary of the Exhibition 
we must bring to a close by the 
cursory notice of a few remaining 
works. Mr. T. Faed’s ‘ Pot-Luck’ 
is graphic and picturesque, after 
the artist’s usual manner. In 
‘The Chat round the Brasero’ Mr. 
John Phillip concentrates unex- 
ampled power on an unworthy sub- 
ject. Mr. Frith’s ‘ Widow Wad- 
man’ shows the artist’s accus- 
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tomed cleverness. Mr. Marks again 
indulges in the sly satire of which 
he is master. Mr. Horsley rejoices 
in a quiet humour like to that which 
sparkles in the pages of Addison, 
Passing from genteel life to the 
manners of the lower classes, 
Hardy, Olark, Nicol, and others 
are at home in the cottage and the 
kitchen. All this may be taken as 
a matter of course. The positions 
won by rising men such as Orchard- 
son and Leslie are novelties pro- 
voking to more extended comment. 
Unfortunately we have space to add 
a word only. We would say that 
Mr. Orchardson in ‘ The Story of a 
Life,’ though clever, is scarcely 
sufficiently studious. Mr. Leslie’s 
‘Clarissa’ has been accepted as 
a conception delicate and refined. 
The picture is removed just suffi- 
ciently from actual life and nature 
to carry the imagination back to 
the romance of last century. 

The new President is seen to ad- 
vantage in portraits of a style and 
grace which comport well with the 
manners of good society. But the 
most remarkable portrait-picture 
of the year is due to one of the 
youngest Associates in the Acade- 
my. ‘Volunteers at a Firing 
Point’ is free, indeed, from the 
faults which have affected our 
English school of portrait-painting. 
There is no weakness in the draw- 
ing, no prettiness or pretence in 
attitude, no seeking for meretri- 
cious display in colour or effect, 
We have had enough of Lely and 
Kneller, and other mongrel descend- 
ants of Vandyck, and are thankful 
to revert to the solid sober style 
which Holbein would have owned 
and Van Helst honoured. Mr. 
Phillip’s portrait of the Justice- 
General of Scotland is true as a 
likeness and admirable as a picture. 
Close by hangs ‘A Little Man,’ the 
pretty portrait of a child, painted 
by E. U. Eddis. 

The diversity of styles brought 
in juxtaposition and conflict within 
the English school has been and is 
truly cosmopolitan, What contrast, 
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for example, can be more violent 
than that of ‘ The Syracusan Bride 
leading Wild Beasts in Procession 
to the Temple of Diana,’ by F, 
Leighton, and ‘ The Rent-day,’ by 
E. Nicol? Mr. Leighton’s beaute- 
ous composition, to which the pub- 
lic has given a cold reception, 
stands, by its ideal forms, an ano- 
maly in this unideal age. Mr, 
Leighton has made a long frieze- 
like sequence of figures, such asa 
Greek artist might have put on a 
temple or a vase, his special study. 
‘The Cimabue Procession,’ ‘ The 
Ten Virgins’ in the church at 
Lyndhurst, and the present pic- 
ture, ‘The Syracusan Bride,’ are all 
compositions of this class. Mr. 
Leighton paints, in fact, as an 
artist learned in the history of the 
schools. A Greek artist might 
have been more severe; a middle- 
age painter would have been in 
outline more decisive, and in senti- 
ment less voluptuous. This is per- 
haps saying little more than that 
Mr. Leighton has a manner of his 
own, which proves his indepen- 
dence. It has been objected, with 
reason, that the forms are wanting 
in character and variety—that in 
approaching the Greek type the 
artist falls into monotony. It is 
evident, indeed, that Mr. Leighton 
has painted from an ideal within 
his own mind—a practice which, 
though dangerous, was, it will be 
remembered, defended by Raphael. 
That greatest of Italian painters 
said that beauty was so rare in the 
world that an ‘artist did well to 
form for himself an ideal type. It 
is worthy of remark, however, that 
pi pee seldom repeated himself, 
and that the figures and motives in 


his pictures are pre-eminent for 
variety and dramatic expression. 
We cannot but think that Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s works would be better for 
more of individual accident and the 
vigour and health which come di- 


rect from nature. All honour, how- 
ever, is due to a painter who, in 
antagonism to the age, dares follow 
after ideal beauty, and who strives 
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to reach those types and graces 
which we believe a Greek artist, 
were he now living, would not 
ignore. 

In opposition to this ideal art we 
place ‘Paying the Rent,’ ‘Both 
Puzzled,’ and ‘Missed It,’ by E. 
Nicol, now honoured with the title 
of Associate. The expressly mate- 
rialistic, plebeian, and democratic 
propensities of the English school 
are here pushed to an astounding 
climax. Never has an artist ven- 
tured to introduce ragamuffins on 
so large a scale into polite society. 
The clever assurance which em- 
boldened the Neapolitan Natur- 
alisti to make prophets of Lazza- 
roni has provoked just reproba- 
tion. With like master-stroke does 
Mr. Nicol pass muster through 
the Royal Academy sansculottes 
guiltless of soap. These are the 
people whom Mr. Gladstone wished 
to reward with political power! 
There was reason to believe, in- 
deed, that artists’ models generally 
would have been enfranchised un- 
der a Jaw which recognised the 
genius that thrives on tobacco and 
beer, On the walls of London 
exhibitions have hung for years 
a large unrepresented population. 
These needy knife-grinders, these 
omagen 4 figures out at the el- 
ows, will, under the millennium of 
Reform, have something better to 
do than sit to the artists at a shil- 
ling an hour. Mr. Nicol had better 
paint while he can: his models, we 
fear, may run off any day to mob 
Lord Elcho or Mr. Lowe. 

We recall few landscapes which 
need provoke special praise or cen- 
sure. The eulogy we have been 
accustomed to bestow on this branch 
of the English school there is no 
reason to recant. Only we say 
there is little opportunity given to 
the critic of adding a new thought 
or word. Creswick, as_ usual, 
clothes nature in simple grey; the 
Linnells blaze fireworks into the 
sky to an extent truly alarming; 
some few painters still persist 
in Preraphaelite malpractices, and 
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others, we are glad to observe, re- 
vert to a manner large and impres- 
sive as nature herself, A landscape 
by P. Graham is a forcible exam- 
ple of the dramatic treatment of na- 
ture. This is a wonderfully fine land- 
scape: the anatomy of the moun- 
tain is firm and inert, but the ele- 
ments are all alive—the torrent 
dashes its wild waters onward, and 
light bursts from the storm-cloud. 
Thus action, and even speech, are 
given to dumb nature. The land- 
scapes by Vicat Cole and Leader 
continue to add to the high estate 
of the English school the promise 
of advance. These men will at no 
distant date fill the places of vete- 
ran Academicians, who still persist 
in stopping the way. 

In art, as in life, we are in the 
midst of death; and while sum- 
ming up art’s vital forces, it may 
be profitable to remember the mor- 
tality of the artist himself. The 
necrology of the past twelve or 
eighteen months makes many 
blanks in the old registry of the 
living. A year ago we had to re- 
cord the death of Sir John Watson 
Gordon, David Roberts, and John 
Leech. The Academy has since 
lost its President, Sir Charles East- 
lake, and the venerable sculptor, 
John Gibson. The department at 
South Kensington has likewise 
suffered in the death of Oaptain 
Fowke and Godfrey Sykes. We 
shall venture on no comment save 
the one which perhaps first sug- 
gests itself to the mind, that these 
are losses difficult to repair. Death 
snatches away the men whom the 
world can least spare, and the good 
works which survive death seem 
to tell but of the value of the lives 
which have been taken from us. 
Labour should become to the fel- 
low-workers still left the graver 
duty. Upon younger men devolves 
the responsibility of sustaining the 
honour which their foreranners 
guarded well. Sometimes, as we 
take a survey of the artists who 
must fill the gaps made by time, 
we distrust the future of the Eng- 
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lish school. Let us hope, however, 
the fear is groundless. It is, at all 
events, useless to expect that the 
past will tarry or return, that either 
art or nature will repeat old forms. 
Change is inevitable, and in that 
change is the possibility of progress. 
Without undue assumption, it may 
at least be affirmed that the Eng- 
lish school, at the present moment, 
does not wholly lack the vitality of 
youth or the health of nature. 

From pictures we will now pass 
to what, for want of a better term, 
we have called Art-politics, or, in 
other words, Parliamentary legisla- 
tion and public proceedings which 
affect the existence and distribution 
of national institutions, and the weal 
of art generally. We will consider 
the condition of the Royal Academy 
first. Two years ago we expressed 
a decisive judgment on the reforms 
then as now imperative. There 
can be no doubt that the constitu- 
tion of the Academy ought to be 
made more liberal and catholic. 
An institution professedly public 
and national should expand be- 
yond the narrow prejudices of a 
clique and coterie, seek to be large 
as the national arts, tolerant and 
comprehensive of all talents,—a 
school for the young, a staff of sup- 
port for the aged, a parent kind and 
wise to aid and direct. We need 
scarcely say that the opinion of the 
profession and of the public is all 
but universal, that the Academy 
lags far behind the requirements of 
the times, that she has failed to ex- 
pand with the development of art 
and the growing needs of the 
country, that, in short, she no longer 
performs the duties implied in her 
position. It is perhaps more a mis- 
fortune than a fault that the Exhi- 
bition rooms are wholly inadequate 
to the reception and fair display of 
the pictures which by merit have 
a right to admission. The Pre- 
sident stated that the average 
number of pictures each year, ac- 
cepted on their merits, and subse- 
quently rejected for want of space, 
was no less than 180. It is a cry- 
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ing and a constant evil, not only 
that these works are thrown out, 
but that a large proportion of the 
pictures admitted are so hung as 
to inflict on- the painters cruel in- 
jury. Again, this want of space, 
this chronic congestion in Trafal- 
gar Square, aggravates the notori- 
ously inefficient state of the schools, 
The students, it is true, are taught 
for nothing, and the quality of the 
instruction is just of commensurate 
value. Competent judges, indeed, 
have not scrupled to assert that the 
drawing of the English school of 
painting is weak and even sloven- 
ly, and certainly international exhi- 
bitions prove that English paint- 
ers evade difficulties which French 
draughtsmen court. It cannot be 
questioned that the schools need 
reorganisation. It is admitted on 
all hands that they should not be 
closed in the months of May, June, 
and July. Furthermore, the stu- 
dents should not be left to the hap- 
hazard teaching of voluntary visit- 
ors; on the contrary, English artists 
ought to enjoy the advantage of 
the thorough and systematic train- 
ing which, in Paris, is secured by 
a competent and paid Director. 
We also hold strongly the opinion, 
that by endowed scholarships and 
the possible establishment of 4 
branch Academy in Rome, young 
artists should be placed in a posi- 
tion, free from pressing care, to 
form and finally settle their style 
in the immediate presence of his- 
toric master-works. Furthermore, 
examinations added to accredited 
honours should give to the curri- 
culum of study wholesome check 
and deserved sanction and reward. 
Other reforms, too, must be 
granted before the Academy can 
free itself from the prejudice at- 
taching to a private iat, and 


enter on the privileges of a national 


institution. Academicians, it is 
known, have a dread of “the lay 
element.” Having absolute faith 
in the brush, they do not seek alli- 
ance with the intellect, the learn- 
ing, and the science of the country. 
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It is understood, then, that a not 
unnatural jealousy precludes the 
adoption of the recommendation of 
the Royal Commissioners, that a 
certain number of noblemen and 
non-professional men, possessing 
influence in the State and express 
knowledge of art, should add their 
forces to the Academy. But short 
of such a measure, from which hu- 
man nature seems to recoil, there 
are some concessions to which men 
jealous for professional rights and 
liberties need not object. Mere 
trade considerations even might 
suggest an increase in the number 
of Associaties and Academicians, 
and a more enlarged view of the ends 
and the mission of art would surely 
open the way to other no less libe- 
ral provisions. English art, for ex- 
ample, could scarcely fail to gain 
extent and elevation by closer re- 
lationship to Oontinental schools, 
With increased space, provision 
should be made for the exhibition 
of leading foreign works. The crea- 
tion, moreover, of a class of hono- 
rary members among foreign art- 
ists of distinction would add to the 
force and prestige of the Academy. 
Thus painters of European repute, 
such as Ingres, Géréme, Meisson- 
nier, Gallait, Tidemand, Cornelius, 
Overbeck, and Kaulbach, would 
impart interest to the annual exhi- 
bitions, and bring to our artists 
knowledge and skill. It may also 
be safely asserted that the Aca- 
demy will never assume the posi- 
tion to which it is entitled, until 
it shall cease to be expressly a 
“painters’ club.” Sculpture and 
architecture must obtain equal rights 
and privileges ; the Academy, in fine, 
must embody all arts without invid- 
ious distinctions. In such union will 
be strength. 

The Academy, thus reformed, 
would have a right to expect from 
the State liberal aid. A body 
which should thus incorporate the 
collective talent of the country, and 
in all essential points be efficient 
in the performance of its duties, 
would not fail to make its influence 


felt. The Government on matters 
of national import might take 
counsel at the Academy Board as 
of a committee of taste. Students 
throughout the country would na- 
turally, in the direction of their 
labours, look to the Academy as to 
an art university. Public works 
and national monuments, long a 
disgrace to the nation, should be 
amenable to the collective wisdom 
of the profession. In the rebuild- 
ing, too, of our great cities, and the 
better ordering of street architec- 
ture generally, the voice of the 
Academy might with advantage be 
hearc. In short, the Academy 
should make its authority respect- 
ed in all matters, great or small, 
within the kingdom of art. Monu- 
mental works, the decoration of 
public institutions, even State cere- 
monials, private costume, and points 
which involve the minor morals of 
society, might be saved from absur- 
dity, and a state worse than bar- 
barous, by the oversight of men of 
approved taste and admitted art- 
knowledge. Such is the ideal of 
what a Royal Academy should be 
in its constitution and functions. 

Let us ask what the Academi- 
cians are willing to do towards the 
realisation of this ideal—what con- 
cessions they are ready to make to 
public demands? The accepted 
reforms, if not all that could be de- 
sired, go some way to remedy the 
evils we have pointed out. The 
difficulty, indeed the turning-point 
of the whole question, becomes one 
of space. The problem is, how and 
where an adequate building may be 
obtained or erected? Two sites, it 
is well known, have come into com- . 
petition—that of Trafalgar Square 
and that of Burlington House, Pic- 
cadilly. We adduced two years ago 
reasons in favour of the former. 
We showed why the Academy 
should retain possession of the ex- 
isting building in Trafalgar Square, 
and why a new National Gallery for 
the reception of the old pictures 
should be erected in the grounds of 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. It is 
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well known that the Academicians 
desire nothing better than to remain 
where they are. As an, income 
of about £10,000 is derived from 
the receipt of shillings at the door 
of the Exhibition, above all things 
some central situation is needed, to 
which the public will readily flock. 
It is to be feared that either in 
Piccadilly or at Kensington the 
Exhibition would suffer from a 
falling-off in the number of visitors. 
The Academy, moreover, if driven 
to erect a building at Burlington 
House or Kensington, must sink so 
large a portion of its accumulated 
capital of £140,000, that its re- 
maining resources would prove in- 
adequate to the performance of the 
important functions for which such 
a body is constituted. These are 
some of the reasons why the Aca- 
demy should be allowed to remain 
where it is; and there are at the 
same time special considerations 
which urge the removal of the Na- 
tional Gallery to the site of Bur- 
lington House. The present Gallery 
is not fireproof, it is not protected 
against the slightest attack or mob 
outrage, and certainly it is little suit- 
ed to the exhibition of the national 
pictures. Even the entire building 
were inadequate to the ever-in- 
creasing demands for more space. 
And whatever sums may be ex- 
pended in the purchase of addi- 
tional ground, and in the erection 
of further rooms, the result, it is 
felt, will prove in the end unsatis- 
factory. On the other hand, archi- 
tectural plans already exist which 
prove that at Burlington House 
might be built a grand National 
Gallery, fireproof, well lighted, and 
commodious, not inferior to any 
picture museum in the world. 
These arguments point to the con- 
clusion, already supported by the 
Royal Commission, that the Aca- 
demy should, under certain condi- 
tions, retain the entire building in 
Trafalgar Square. That the Aca- 
demicians will consent to build at 
Burlington House is now under- 
stood to be out of the, question, 
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and the threatened removal to the 
distant suburb of Kensington is 
thought of only as a dire necessity, 
We cannot but hope that Lord 
John Manners, as Commissioner of 
Works under the Derby Adminis. 
tration, will devise some satisfac- 
tory solution to this long pending 
and perplexed question. 

The people of this country, not 
to say the great body of artists, 
have an interest in making the 
Academy strong and efficient. All 
persons, indeed, ought to have at 
heart the welfare of a body which, 
though sometimes crafty and nar- 
row, has on the whole deserved 
well of the country. The Academy 
once secure in a home, could affo 
to be more generous and just. The 
opprobrium under which it has 
long suffered, arising in the main 
from the necessity of rejecting pic- 
tures which deserved better treat- 
ment, would with the increase of 
space be removed. In an Academy 
of double the present area, room 
would be found enough for the fair 
exhibition of English as well as 
certain Continental works, suffi- 
cient for the schools, and adequate 
to the performance of all public 
and educational functions. Fur- 
thermore, it is to be desired that 
the relation between the Govern- 
ment and the Academy, whether 
by the appointment of an ex- 
press Minister of Art or other- 
wise, should be rendered more 
close and operative. The Academy, 
under wisely-devised State control 
and subsidy, would, indeed, gain 
not only discretion but strength ; 
and the public at large, under 
such guarantees, might learn to 
repose, in a truly national institu- 
tion for the promotion of art, a 
well-placed confidence. The less, 
indeed, a body intrusted with the 
performance of onerous national 
duties, is allowed to be private, and 
the more it is made public and re- 
sponsible, the better for itself, for 
artists, and for the common in- 
terests of art. We cannot but hope 
that, before this article is published, 
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these vital questions will have ap- 
proached a wise adjustment. 

The British Museum is another 
of our public institutions which, 
however fiercely or frequently at- 
tacked, still defies reformation. 
Last season Lord Henry Lennox 
reiterated before the Society of 
Arts the charge, that the Trustees 
of the British Museum “lag indo- 
lently behind the spirit of the age, 
and either cannot or will not ad- 
minister their magnificient collec- 
tion, their vast revenue, so that it 
should be made as available as pos- 
sible for the education and recrea- 
tion of the people.” The annual 
income voted by Parliament to this 
museum is above £100,000, the 
vast library is augmented yearly 
by the addition of more than 20,000 
volumes, and for the zoological 
collections of birds and beasts Pro- 
fessor Owen demands an area of 
ten acres. The department of an- 
tiquities is without an equal in the 
number and value of its marbles, 
from Greece, Egypt, Etruria, Asia 
Minor, and Assyria. Medieval 
and Christian arts, too, are fairly 
represented by choice remains. And 
the nucleus at least exists of an in- 
structive museum of British and 
Northern antiquities illustrative of 
early races and prehistoric periods. 
This enumeration we make in order 
to show that the British Museum is 
a kingdom of knowledge in itself, 
and that it becomes of grave im- 
port that such a dominion should 
not fall into anarchy. The indict- 
ment lodged against the Trustees, 
however, is nothing less than the 
charge that the resources of the 
Museum have been disgracefully 
maladministered. The condition 
into which the noble collections 
have been permitted to sink has 
been designated a national shame. 
The Museum is arranged on no 
adequate system, the objects are 
without catalogue, sometimes with- 
out labels: there reigns, in short, 
“throughout, an air of sleepy, slat- 
‘ternly shabbiness,” and dust and 
dirt seem courted as congenial to the 
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dark ages. These charges, we trust, 
are not likely to be painfully per- 
sonal: it is a comfort to know that 
there are forty-eight Trustees among 
whom the blame may be divided. 
The faults, as in the Academy, 
radically arise from want of space, 
an ill-devised building, and a sys- 
tem of administration which, though 
eerie maintained, has long 

een pronounced rotten. As for 
the system, we would urge, in com- 
mon with others well qualified to 
speak, the substitution of a respon- 
sible Minister of Science and Art 
in place of the existing irresponsible 
dilettante direction. And as for 
building and increased accommoda- 
tion, it remains to be seen whether 
the proposed separation of the Mus- 
eum of Antiquities from the Natural 
History Collections will obtain the 
approval of contending factions. 
If Parliament should adopt an esti- 
mate set down by the late Govern- 
ment, a Museum of Natural His- 
tory, after the approved designs of 
Captain Fowke, will be erected at 
Kensington on the confines of the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens. Thus, 
in part, may be realised the grand 
ideas of Buffon and Ouvier in the 
collective design of the Jardin des 
Plantes, 

Our national institutions have, 
in fact, reached a point of complex 
and overgrown development which 
demands some bold and scientific 
basis of classification and distribu- 
tion. To sketch in outline an in- 
telligent system of rearrangement 
isnot so difficult as might seem. 
It has been suggested, for example, 
that the works of God, which we 
call nature, should form one king- 
dom or museum; and that the 
works of man, known as art, should 
be collected into another and sepa- 
rate collection. It may possibly be 
discovered that South Kensington 
has a clearness of sky and a general 
salubrity congenial to the former ; 
and on the other hand, that Great 
Russell Street, the present habitat 
of the British Museum, rejoices in 
a density of population which the 
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works of man may be supposed to 
affect. Branching out into detail, 
it might be found that existing col- 
lections would best be distributed 
into some four or five museums or 
galleries, each forming in itself a 
distinct intellectual centre. The 
British Museum, for instance, should 
be the grand receptacle for the arts 
in which are written the world’s 
civilisation. The new National 
Gallery should be set apart for the 
pictures of all schools and countries. 
The Royal Academy will be devoted 
to the rearing of young artists, and 
to the annual exhibition of modern 
works, The existing South Ken- 
sington Museum would continue, 
as at present, the emporium of art- 
industries, the nidus of normal 
schools for art-workmen, the loca- 
tion where shall be gathered historic 
examples which can aid and elevate 
the art-industries of the country. 
Lastly, also at South Kensington, 
in proximity with the Royal Horti- 
cultural Gardens, in the neighbour- 
hood of the so-christened ‘“ Hall of 
Omniscience” and of the national 
Albert Memorial, shall be placed 
the museum of science, the natural 
history collections, or, to use the 
words of Lord Bacon, Solomon’s 
house, or the college of God’s six 
days’ creation. Here, then, is a 
ground-plan for the topographical 
arrangement and distribution of 
the existing museums of art and of 
science, now, alas! at once scattered 
and crowded in our overgrown me- 
tropolis. 

These varied and rich collections, 
we need scarcely say, ought to be 
made expressly educational. And 
as an example of what might and 
should be done, we will point toa 
possible rearrangement of the anti- 
quities in the British Museum, A 
household can scarcely be well re- 
gulated when the inmates are so 
crowded that gorillas jostle Greek 
gods. <A collection in which flint 
implements are in the midst of 
stuffed beasts, ivories, enamels, and 
Etruscan vases, can scarcely lead to 
other than mental confusion, A 


museum should be plotted out, like 
Nature herself, on an_ intelligent 
plan, according to a definite system 
or idea, in illustration, it may be, 
of the scheme of development and 
progress manifest in created things, 
Thus a primary object in the collo- 
cation of national antiquities should 
be the ocular demonstration of the 
world’s civilisations. For this end 
galleries require, of course, to be 
distributed both geographically and 
chronologically. Oorridors might 
be set apart to certain centuries; 
halls might be given up to conti- 
nents; cabinets would fall to the 
possession of minor states or islands, 
Thus the museum could be appor- 
tioned into zones and _ latitudes, 
thus the student would be invited 
to take his morning walk towards 
the pole or equator, might gather 
fragments of rudimentary know- 
ledge in Northern Europe among 
Fins or Esquimaux, or in Africa 
make note of the advanced civil- 
isations of Egypt or Carthage. As 
all historic events have happened 
in time and space, which metaphy- 
sicians tell us are the two essen- 
tial categories, so, as we have said, 
the British Museum of Antiquities 
should be arranged on a combined 


chronological and geographical basis. - 


The sequence in which works were 
produced should be the order in 
which they are placed and seen, 
otherwise the book of the world’s 
history would be read backwards. 
It is manifest that the earlier pro- 
ducts should not stand last as 4 
climax, or the most mature come 
as a preface or introduction. Ele- 
mentary civilisations and their cor- 
relative arts should lead the way as 
preludes to later and more ma- 
ture manifestations. Prehistoric 
remains, ranged in vestibules and 
outer halls, might serve as ap- 
proaches to the inner temple of 
national arts. The master-works 
of culminating epochs would fitly 
crown a central position, to which 
the tentative efforts might gradually 
rise, and then from such highest 
developments a descent could be 
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made on the other side down to 
corrupt ages of decline. It would 
obviously require some little tact 
in order that chronological sequence 
and geographic distance should 
dovetail together with as little 
break as practicable. The chief 
point to be guarded against is 
that mixing of ideas essentially 
distinct, which involves confusion. 
The end to be aimed at, is that 
the world’s great epochs should 
be thrown into prominent relief, 
and yet at the same time that such 
minor details should be filled in as 
would make the panorama of his- 
tory full and complete. Thus, as 
we have said, will the chronicle of 
races and of civilizations be made 
manifest in monumental art, ranged 
in historic sequence. This sketch we 
have given to elucidate the method 
in which our diverse public collec- 
tions—whether of pictures or sculp- 
tures, of animals, birds, fishes, or 
minerals—should be placed on view. 
The panorama of universal know- 
ledge, the illustrated cyclopedia 
of all arts and sciences, would there- 


by be made thorough and clear. 
The student would thus be saved 


trouble, and the general public 
might be put in the way of insen, 
sibly imbibing knowledge. This is 
what is meant when it is said that 
our institutions should be made 
educational. It is manifest that 
much yet remains to be done. 

We have already spoken of South 
Kensington as a chief art-centre. 
In the corridor devoted to refresh- 
ments in the last International Ex- 
hibition have been collected, at the 
suggestion of the Earl of Derby, 
historic portraits of an importance 
which may claim in our pages dis- 
tinctive notice. Other develop- 
ments, however, there are in this 
locality which must obtain some 
slight record now. The Museum 
pushes vigorously its ambitious 
growth. The Blue-book just pub- 
lished —the Thirteenth Report of 
the Science and Art Department— 
sets forth how much the universe 
is indebted to the Committee of 
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Council on Education! This mys- 
terious body has doubtless been 
intent on a good work, stretching, 
albeit, to dimensions far beyond 
our present limits. ‘The Central 
Hall of Arts and Sciences,” irre- 
verently nicknamed ‘the Hall of 
Omniscience,” appears to be on the 
point of departure from paper plans 
and subscription-lists to solid foun- 
dations. The Patron is the Queen, 
and the President the Prince of 
Wales. The idea was conceived by 
the late Prince Consort. A hall or 
theatre which shall cost £200,000, 
and be large enough to seat 5600 
people, may probably be turned to 
some account. Industrial exhibi- 
tions and monster musical perform- 
ances may at any rate give salaries 
to secretaries and doorkeepers. 

A survey of art-proceedings can- 
not exclude the destruction and the 
rebuilding of London, though it 
may be a question how far art- 
interests are thereby promoted. 
The changes wrought by metro- 
politan railway schemes, the im- 
provements incident to the Thames: 
embankment, and the consequent. 
opening of new streets, squares, andi 
terraces, have necessarily obtained 
the consideration, not only of engi- 
neers, but of architects and others. 
committed to the development of a 
vast metropolis. The Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects—the self-consti-. 
tuted guardian of art-interests—has. 
sought, though apparently with 
little result, to make the collective: 
wisdom of the profession felt upon 
this expressly architectural problem. 
Yet it is to be feared that in this. 
constructive revolution commer- 
cial profit will override art-pro- 
priety ; that the conflict of indivi- 
dual interests and opinions will 
confound positive principles; and 
that so the: opportunity, which is. 
not likely to occur again between 
this day and the millennium, will 
be turned to little or no good ac- 
count. After the great fire of Lon- 
don, Sir Christopher Wren and the- 
men of that day managed things. 
better. And what good work 
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may be done under wisely-devised 
schemes, which make details con- 
form to general plans, and compel 
individual profit to bend to the 
imperial weal, can be judged from 
an analogous case—the reconstruc- 
tion of Paris; a great fact accom- 
plished under our own observation. 
The contrast presented by the archi- 
tectural and constructive confusion 
which has fallen upon London and 
other chief cities, ought to suggest 
to England better administration. 
Even in the river improvements 
stupid blunders have been com- 
mitted. At Hungerford, for in- 
stance, we have allowed a railway 
company to hang a hideous boiler 
in the air as a covering to the sta- 
tion. Literally, this horrid thing 
catches the eye on the river more 
than the dome of St. Paul’s or 
the towers of Westminster. Now, 
surely, it would have been easy to 
make the railway company con- 
ceal this monstrosity by some or- 
namental screen or facade. We 
need not follow the example of 
some countries which have no escape 
from anarchy save in one despotic 
will. We possess in England, for- 
tunately, constitutional methods of 
overcoming specific maladies. Sure- 
ly, without the violation of indivi- 
dual thought or enterprise, means 
might be devised for the amicable 
accommodation of conflicting rights. 
We believe on all hands it is admit- 
ted that some duly-constituted body 
is needed to hold in check, at least, 
individual eccentricities in taste. 
Cases may and do occur in which a 
man, even in matters so minor as a 
chimney or a gable-end, should not 
be allowed to do what he likes with 
his own. A builder is not permitted 
to erect a tenement dangerous to 
his neighbours ; can it then be quite 
right that he should put up an ugly 
house, obnoxious to all right-minded 
citizens and abhorrent to nature 
herself? Sanitary laws prevent a 
householder from bringing into a 
street a nuisance or a fever: is 
there no way by which esthetic 
principles may be so enforced as to 
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save a city from the malaria of ugli- 
ness and the mania which throws 
each architectural member into yvio- 
lent and distorted attitude ? 

In the mean time, however, let us 
take some courage and consolation. 
A ride through almost any of our 
chief towns will show signs of no 
inconsiderable street improvements, 
Instead of long and monotonous 
vistas of square-built houses, in the 
place of rows of perhaps a thousand 
of the plainest windows and doors 
in endless repetition, without the 
break of a single brick or stone, 
what now do we see? Certainly, 
as we have said, much confusion is 
to be deplored; but then, even by 
virtue of that confusion, we are at 
least amused by variety. . In Man- 
chester and London, warehouses 
have risen worthy of the merchant 
princes of Venice or of Florence, 
IAsurance offices too, though a class . 
of buildings expressly lawless and 
erratic, are conspicuous, at any rate, 
for novel architectural develop- 
ments. And suburban villas there 
are which depart with advantage 
from the routine into which coun- 
try builders had for too long fallen. 
Thus Mr. Beresford Hépe, as Pre- 


sident of the Royal Institute of 


Architects, was able to take of recent 
developments a cheerful view. Our 
architecture, he conceived, had gain- 
ed in truth, resource, abundance, 
and richness of materials. Variety 
of colour now breaks the old mon- 
otony of brown, red, and whitewash. 
The flat lintel takes to itself an 
aspiring point, windows and doors 
receive ornament, and the everlast- 
ing acanthus and honeysuckle are 
helped out by the flowers and the 
leaves which grow in the fields and 
woods of Old England. Nature, in 
fact, again owns architecture among 
her children, and the fabled origin 
of the arch in the meeting branches 
of the forest seems, under our daily 
practice, to have less of fiction than 
reality. In fact, Architecture speaks 
no longer in a dead language; she 
has taken to herself the strong arm 
of construction — she has joined 
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hands with the sister arts of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. In fine, archi- 
tecture wants, as we have shown, 
but law, order, and intelligent di- 
rection, to restore to her the beauty 
and the life of the days of old. 
Fortunately some compensation 
is found for the destruction of much 
that is venerable, and the upstart- 
ing of new and strange imperti- 
nences. Restoration, in fact, is the 
order of the day. Mr. Beresford 
Hope, in-the address already quot- 
ed, justly observed that ‘the epoch 
which witnesses simultaneously the 
decoration of St. Paul’s, of West- 
minster Abbey, and the undercroft 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, the restora- 
tion of the Tower and Guildhall, 
of the Temple, Austin Friars, and 
St. Bartholomew’s churches, and 
the Savoy Chapel, and the resur- 
rection of Charing Cross, is one 
in which the spirit of reverence 
for old forms of beauty must be 
abroad.” Such restorations, how- 
ever, are sometimes but destruc- 
tions in disguise. The works, for 
example, carried on at Lincoln Ca- 
thedral are in violation of the prin- 
ciples accepted as essential to the 
conservation of our ancient monu- 
ments. In like manner, the re- 
storation of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
though a praiseworthy act of pri- 
vate munificence, has provoked the 
protest of the Ecclesiological So- 
ciety, and brought down the cen- 
sure of antiquaries generally. On 
the other hand, we have reason to 
know that the restoration of the 
Chapter - House, Westminster, will 
be carried out by Mr. Gilbert Scott 
on true conservative principles. As 
to the decoration of St. Paul’s, it 
may be fortunate that the slow in- 
flux of funds affords time for de- 
liberation. The only mosaic 4s 
yet put up beneath the dome is, 
save in its material, a miserable 
failure. The forms want decision, 
force, and perspicuity, and the 
general composition is out of har- 
mony with the adjacent architec- 
tural lines. We fear that our art- 
ists have need of thorough and 
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long apprenticeship before they can 
be fellow -workers with the great 
architects of former days, whether 
Gothic or Italian. The restoration 
of the crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster, is a fair example of 
that thorough system of polychromy 
which antiquarian research and the 
revival of art-manufactures have 
enabled our architects to practise 
with tolerable success. Only a few 
years ago the numbers of such high- 
ly-wrought chromatic interiors to 
be found in Europe were compara- 
tively few. La Sainte Chapelle, 
the Church of St. Catherine, which 
looks down on the town of Rouen, 
Giotto’s Chapel, Padua, a small 
church at Palermo, the larger one 
of Monte Reale on the hill above, 
a well-known church at Subiaco, 
and the modern compilations in 
Munich, were about the only highly- 
coloured interiors we used formerly 
to know. England was all but 
destitute of such chromatic dis- 
plays. Of late years, however, we 
have done much to supply the de- 
ficiency. Churches in London, at 
Wilton, Highnam, and Halifax, are 
enriched by costly materials, de- 
corated by elaborate carving and 
pictorial ornamentation. In short, 
architects and auxiliary artists are 
finding a specific for the English 
dim and dismal climate, and at the 
same time the eye of the multitude 
is gradually becoming emancipated 
from the worship of whitewash. 
And so the absurd prejudice may 
at length be overthrown, that col- 
our must necessarily militate against 
form, and that refinement of senti- 
ment is compatible only with the 
light and shade to be got out of 
mere black and white. 

We may here mention a _ beaute- 
ous example of mural decoration, 
the Marmor Homericum, designed 
and executed by Baron de Triqueti, 
in University College, London. 
The work, by its art merit, and 
the felicitous revival and adapta- 
tion which it displays of an an- 
cient process, claims an extended 
notice which want of space alone 
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precludes us from giving. Among 
praiseworthy ecclesiastical decora- 
tions must also be noted the mural 
painting which Mr. Leighton has 
executed as a reredos to the Church 
of St. Michael, Lyndhurst. The 
process by which this picture has 
been executed is also at the present 
moment worthy of remark. It is 
neither the tempera used by the 
early painters on panel, nor the 
encaustic found in Pompeii, and of 
late practised with modification in 
Paris ; nor the fresco of Italy, re- 
sorted to by Mr. Dyce and others 
at Westminster; nor the “ Wasser 
Glas” of Kaulbach, now patronised 
by Maclise and Herbert. The me- 
dium adopted by Mr. Leighton, 
differing from either of these me- 
thods, has, for want of a better de- 
signation, been termed Mr. Gambier 
Parry’s spirit fresco. An attentive 
examination of the present state of 
Mr. Leighton’s picture leads us to 
think favourably of the process. 
Other methods used in the Houses 
of Parliament and elsewhere have 
either failed, or are beset by disa- 
bilities. This last experiment adds, 
to say the least, one more resource 
to the repertoire of the mural de- 
corator. Time and repeated trial 
can alone determine which of the 
several competing mediums, ancient 
or modern, is the most facile and 
trustworthy. In the mean time our 
practice must be merely tentative. 
We here wish to pay tribute to 
the zeal and ability displayed by a 
distinguished amateur in the com- 
pletion of an arduous work. The 
pictorial decoration of the nave of 
Ely Cathedral has been brought to 
a close by Mr. Gambier Parry. The 
extended series of Biblical subjects 
designed for the nave-vault of that 
cathedral were commenced by the 
late Mr. Le Strange some seven 
years ago. On the decease of that 
devoted amateur, the Dean and 
Chapter requested Mr. Gambier 
Parry, the college friend of Le 
Strange, to complete the work. 
The labour involved was enormous. 
The ceiling is about 86 feet from 
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the pavement; each of its twelve 
bays called for nearly 1000 square 
feet of painting, and the figures at- 
tain to the height of 9 or 10 feet. 
“The whole,” writes Mr. Parry, 
“was executed (in situ) on deal 
boards nailed upon the rafters of 
the roof. It was a very awkward 
work to execute, lying on one’s 
back in a painfully bad light, im- 
peded by the scaffolding, and with- 
out possibility of one’s getting a 
clear view of it at a fair- distance, 
tc judge of it in the various stages 
of its progress.” The style of art 
adopted was that of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries enfran- 
chised by the knowledge of the 
nineteenth ; the material used is 
oil, modified by copal and gold size, 
and the surface has been coated 
with fine wax and resins. The sub- 
jects of the consecutive composi- 
tions commence with the Creation 
and end with the Lord in glory. 
We may add that the work, as left 
by Le Strange, wanted force, scale, 
and breadth—just the shortcomings 
which Michael Angelo discovered 
in the first essays to decorate the 
ceiling of the Sistine. It is said, 
however, that Mr. Gambier Parry 
has improved on the style of his 
predecessor; and we can testify that 
the pictorial compositions executed 
by Mr. Parry in the church he 
founded at Highnam, are not want- 
ing in architectonic simplicity and 
power. At all events, it is a good 
sign of the times, a guarantee for 
the vitality of art, and a proof of 
the ardour of the laity in the ser- 
vice of religion, that two English 
gentlemen of rank and education 
should set apart their lives to the 
worthy enrichment of the house of 
God. The good days of old are 
verily for us again come round. 

Art- education, upon which so 
materially depends the future art- 
development of our country, has 
received of late more than accus- 
tomed attention. The duty of 
teaching the rising generation, and 
of diffusing the knowledge of art 
among the people at large, has been 
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assumed by or delegated to diverse 
bodies. For example—lst, There is 
the Royal Academy ; 2d, The Royal 
Institute of Architects; 3d, The 
Department of Science and Art; 
4th, The Architectural Museum, by 
the means of prizes to art-workmen ; 
5th, The Society of Arts through 
a like system; 6th, may be added 
a certain Mutual Improvement As- 
sociation connected with the In- 
stitute of Architects. Yet notwith- 
standing this sixfold apparatus for 
perfecting the art-education of pro- 
fessional men, and of the people, 
England remains behind most civ- 
ilised nations in the knowledge of 
art. The reasons for this are not 
difficult to comprehend. The 
schools of the Royal Academy no- 
toriously fall short of the needs 
and lawful demands of the nation. 
Government, as we have already 
urged, ought long ago to have sub- 
sidised the Academy for the ade- 
quate performance of a task for 
which no private society can rea- 
sonably be expected to possess 
adequate resources. 

The Royal Academy failing in 
the performance of its assumed 
duty, especially as to the architec- 
tural profession, the Institute of 
Architects has of late made strenu- 
ous efforts to supply the admitted 
deficiency. A thorough curriculum 
of study has been framed, a scheme 
for voluntary examination started 
and tried, and prizes have been 
offered as incentives to the good 
work. The decisive developments 
which architecture has obtained 
within the last ten years, demand 
of its professors extended, not to 
say universal knowledge. An archi- 
tect is now required not only to dig a 
foundation, build a wall, and turn 
an arch, but must direct with know- 
ledge the carving of figures and 
foliage, the modelling of forms in 
iron and other materials, the design 
of coloured windows, and the paint- 
ed decoration of walls. The In- 
stitute, therefore, naturally desires 
to establish classes or schools where 
the drawing of the human figure, 
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and of animal forms, the modelling 
of foliage from nature, and even 
studies more general, and indeed 
purely literary and critical, shall 
be prosecuted. 

A somewhat analogous move- 
ment to that we have chronicled 
within the profession of the archi- 
tect has been made on behalf of 
the art-workman. In recent en- 
deavours to revive the art-manu- 
factures of the middle ages, the 
primal need has been felt for a 
well-trained body of artisans. Ac- 
cordingly, both the Society of Arts 
and the Association connected with 
the Architectural Museum have 
offered to art-workmen, as incen- 
tives to excellence, prizes amount- 
ing in the aggregate to a consider- 
able sum. The Society of Arts, 
for example, put forth a scheme 
fortified by no less than £666, to 
be distributed as rewards for in- 
dustrial skill and art-proficiency. 
Yet so inadequate was the response 
that only sixty-one works were sent 
in, and of the £666 offered, the 
judges found themselves justified 
in awarding only £174. We can- 
not, as a comment, do better than 
repeat the question, yet unanswered, 
with which the Secretary of the 
Society of Arts concludes his re- 
port—‘‘The question arises,” says 
Mr. Le Neve Foster, ‘“‘ what are the 
causes which have led to this state 
of things, and can any steps be 
taken by which a larger number of 
competitors can be secured ?” 

The same difficulty ever recurs 
how to bring art-education home 
to the classes by whom it is most 
needed. The Government schools 
expressly instituted for the artisan, 
have too often been perverted into 
mere- seminaries for teaching young 
ladies flower-painting. Great in- 
deed have been the obstacles and 
discouragements thrown in the 
way of private gentlemen, who, in 
the course of the education of the 
lower classes, consent to serve in 
schools of art as presidents, secre- 
taries, and committee-men. It 
must be confessed, indeed, that these 
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schools, both financially and for 
appreciable results on the manu- 
factures of the country, are still 
upon their trial. Thus the review 
of the art-education of the country 
reveals much activity without ade- 
quate reward. The architect and 
the artist are still left to pick up 
knowledge by the wayside; the 
upper classes in our universities 
continue in an ignorance reflect- 
ed each session by both Houses 
of the Legislature; and the lower 
ranks, wanting guiding  princi- 
ples, prefer to work by the rule 
of thumb. Yet at least we may 
say that the earnest efforts made 
indicate not only a want, but a de- 
termination to supply the need; 
and we cannot but believe that the 
measures now taken to perfect and 
diffuse art-education in this country 
will be pushed on till a successful 
issue is gained. 

The time has arrived when the 
wise administration of all matters 
relating to art has become little 
short of a national necessity. The 
moment is urgent and opportune. 
The National Gallery demands re- 
construction. The Royal Academy 
is on the point of reorganisation, and 
requires to be better housed. The 
National Portrait Gallery of West- 
minster also is in need of new and 
extended quarters. In like manner 
the British Museum has swollen 
beyond its boundary-walls, and 
additional buildings must be pro- 
vided somewhere to house its vast 
and still growing collections. Fur- 
thermore the art-monarchy at South 
Kensington is least of all likely to 
stand still in the midst of surround- 
ing and competing developments. 
It is time, then, that these matters 
be taken seriously in hand,. that 
affairs which concern so nearly the 
pleasure and the culture of our 
people should be allowed no longer 
to drift at chance into confusion. 
It is time, we say, that these weighty 
questions, touching the distribution, 
organisation, and administration of 
public institutions, should be placed 
in competent and responsible hands. 
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It was understood that the late 
Government inclined to the new 
creation of a Minister of Art. There 
are reasons why such an appoint- 
ment would come better from the 
present Administration. A Radical 
Government gives its first thought 
to trade and the suffrage; it is 
tacitly pledged to pander to pas- 
sion, and measures which touch 
merely the intellects and tastes of 
the people, being beside the mark, 
have to bide their time. The Con- 
servatives have never taught that 
the cardinal virtues are packed in 
a ballot-box, or that progress is best 
secured by ever-nearer approxima- 
tion to universal suffrage; and so, 
happily, they can devote calmer 
thought to those intellectual appli- 
ances by which a people is made 
wiser and better. Since the time 
of Lord Bacon, the arts and the 
sciences have been deemed by 


statesmen not the instruments of 
party or passion, but the sober and 
legitimate means by which a nation 
may secure progress and power. 


In the possibility of peace, and the 
abatement, too, of political strife, 
we think a little more thought and 
even money might be accorded to 
the arts, which have too long been 
starved or held in abeyance. Not 
only are our national museums 
allowed to fall into confusion, but 
our public monuments wear an 
aspect which to the eyes of for- 
eigners proclaim our disgrace. We 
submit, then, in the face of these 
crying evils, and considering all 
other plans have failed, that a 
Minister of Art should be appoint- 
ed, that a national tribunal or 
Council of Taste should be consti- 
tuted, that all questions which 
touch public monuments, street 
statues, and the administration of 
art-institutions, should fall under 
an expressly constituted Art De- 
partment. Whether ‘the newly- © 
appointed Minister of Art should 
change with the political Govern- 
ment, whether this director and 
representative should necessarily 
have a seat in Parliament, whether 
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the deliberative council should be 
nominated by the Crown, the Aca- 
demy, or otherwise, are matters of 
detail which demand serious consi- 
deration. The position we lay down 
is simply this, that the ‘state of 
affairs has become intolerably bad, 
and that the scheme which we, in 
common with others who have re- 
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alised the gravity of the situation, 
propose, at least merits a fair trial. 
We conceive that a minister chosen 
for his knowledge of art, supported 
by a council of men of proved expe- 
rience, if not absolutely infalliole, 
would do much to save the nation 
from grave errors hitherto com- 
mitted. 
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“Suppose you get to the great 
lake, what will you do with it? 
If you. find that the large river 
does flow from it, what then— 
what’s the good of it?” Such 
were the questions addressed to 
Mr. Baker by one of the most intel- 
ligent savages whom he met on his 
toilsome journey; and he does not 
hesitate to confess that at certain 
moments the inquiry recurred to 
his own mind with a certain force. 
Such a doubt, however, was but the 
offspring of unusual misery or de- 
pression. And now the journey is 
accomplished, the fatigue forgotten, 
the misery over, and the result re- 
mains. Three Englishmen have 
penetrated into the unknown wilds 
where the great river had been lost 
from the earliest memory of man. 
Between them they have—not recti- 
fied the map, but made it. New 
tribes and undiscovered countries 
have sprung up, as it were, under 
their -feet. In despite of all diffi- 
culty and danger, of discourage- 
ment and disease and weakness, not 
to speak of the disgust both of body 
and mind which is inevitable to 
such a journey, Speke, Grant, and 
Baker have pursued their great ob- 
ject to the end, and have won 
from unwilling nature her long 
hoarded _ secret. Henceforward 
scepticism itself can no _ longer 
throw a doubt upon the ascertained 
fact. The Nile has been forced out 
of darkness and mystery into day- 
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light and the records of science. 
It has been traced up to those 
sources which are untraceable—to 
the dews and rains and mountain 
cataracts which feed its two vast 
mother -lakes; let us hope that 
other and higher results still re- 
main to follow. In the mean time 
the first great fact is established 
and certain, and there can no longer 
be any doubt about the sources of 
the Nile. 

In ordinary enterprises it is but 
too usual to find that enthusiasts 
pursuing the same object are apt to 
entertain considerable jealousy of 
each other, and to give but a luke- 
warm approbation to each other’s 
discoveries; but either the men in 
this case have been exceptionally 
generous and high-minded, or the 
distance, the darkness, and dangers 
of Africa have quickened in them 
the brotherly sentiment. He who 
laboured with such steady perse- 
verance towards the great end— 
who was the first to penetrate these 
savage wildernesses, and whose 
scientific instinct, if such a word 
is permissible, foresaw and sug- 
gested, with what has proved to be 
complete accuracy, even that part 
of the discovery which it was not 
his to make—Speke, who went 
through his labours so simply and 
hardily, who devoted himself to 
his one object with such concen- 
tration of force and will, was not 
the man to feel any grudge against 
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the daring adventurer who has 
completed and confirmed his dis- 
covery. And though we believe 
Speke to be pre-eminently and 
without question the hero of Africa, 
we hail his gallant successor and 
follower as he himself would have 
hailed him, had that inscrutable Pro- 
vidence, whose motives and ways of 
working are beyond our knowledge, 
permitted him to meet the third 
great African explorer on his return 
to his native land. Alas! one can- 
not but think, on going over once 
more a similar tale of difficulty and 
danger, how trifling in comparison 
with those hideous perils was the 
hazard common to every untravel- 
led gentleman, which wound up, 
with an inconceivable and terrible 
simplicity, at which all England 
wept and shivered, that life which 
had surmounted so many dangers ! 
There are circumstances in Mr. 
Baker’s journey which give to it a 
quite special and individual attrac- 
tion, independent even of its great 
object. Notwithstanding the great 
and almost universal interest which 
this object has awakened in Eng- 
land, there are still people exist- 
ing who are not excited about the 
sources of the Nile. But a jour- 
ney of such a desperate kind, calling 
forth as it did all the highest quali- 
ties of humanity—patience, courage, 
and endurance, and an amount of 
moral as well as physical strength 
which are seldom to be found, yet 
shared throughout its heaviest fa- 
tigues and worst dangers by a lady, 
young and fair and delicately nur- 
tured, is something in which the 
most ungeographical reader must be 
interested. Mr Baker was accom- 
panied, seconded, encouraged, and 
upheld by his wife, whose feminine 
presence moves through these vol- 
umes, not only with the gentleness 
and softness attributed to all wo- 
men, but bright of wit and sound 
of judgment, womanfully wise, wo- 
manfully vivacious, patient and 
steady, and brave as the brave man 
whose helpmate she was. Mrs. 
Baker does not say a syllable in 
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her own person, nor is there any 
demonstration made of the re- 
markable part she played, nor any 
commiseration demanded for her 
sufferings, or applause for her un- 
exampled achievement. She _ is 
there in the most natural simple 
way by her husband’s side, no en- 
cumbrance, but the safest and surest 
counsellor, and most ready aid in 
all emergencies ; and no one, we 
are sure, will read this book with- 
out turning with admiration and in- 
terest to the fair thoughtful face on 
the frontispiece—the face of the 
farthest - travelled woman in Eng- 
land, who is at the same time no 
woman-adventurer, but occupying 
her natural position, a traveller's 
wife. ‘Should anything offend 
the sensitive mind, and suggest the 
unfitness of the situation for a wo- 
man’s presence, I must beseech my 
fair readers to reflect, that the pil- 
grim’s wife followed him, weary 
and footsore, through all his diffi- 
culties, led not by choice, but by 
devotion ; and that in times of 
misery and sickness her tender care 
saved his life and prospered the 
expedition,” says the traveller him- 
self, fitly, yet unnecessarily. For 
neither man nor woman could ven- 
ture to comment upon the presence 
of a woman who makes no fuss 
about anything she is obliged to 
see, and who stands there in her 
natural place and office. We could 
wish no better wish for all English 
pilgrims of the kind than such a 
bright, ready, and faithful companion 
to mitigate the horrors of the way. 

Mr Baker commenced his expe- 
dition in 1861, when Speke and 
Grant were still in Africa, and 
when, indeed, it seemed possible 
that he might meet and succour 
them on the way. 


“T had not the presumption,” he 
says, “to publish my intentions, as the 
sources of the Nile had hitherto defied 
all explorers; but I had inwardly de- 
termined to accomplish this difficult 
task or to die in the attempt. From 
my youth up I had been inured to hard- 
ship and endurance in wild sports in 
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tropical climates ; and when I gazed upon 
the map of Africa I had a wild hope, 
mingled with humility, that even as the 
insignificant worm bores through the 
hardest oak, I might, by perseverance, 
reach the heart of Africa.” 


His qualifications for this enter- 
prise were, however, far from in- 
significant. He had on his side “a 
somewhat tough constitution, per- 
fect independence, a long experience 
in savage life, and both time and 
means, which I intended to devote 
to the object without limit.” Thus 
armed, and further fortified by the 
companionship of his wife, he started 
from Cairo in April 1861. Having 
penetrated as far as Berber, he began 
to perceive that a knowledge of 
Arabic was indispensable to him; 
and, resolving to put to profit the 
time which he must spend in acquir- 
ing this knowledge, he passed an 
entire year in exploring “the afflu- 
ents to the Nile from the Abyssinian 
range of mountains,” studying the 
new tongue all the while. Exactly 


a year after, he found himself at 


Khartoom, having accomplished 
both his objects. The story of this 
preliminary journey is not told, but 
is reserved for another occasion. It 
satisfied him, however, as to the 
cause of the annual inundation 
which is the life of Egypt, and left 
him comparatively free to follow 
his original inquiry to its hard but 
triumphant conclusion. At Khar- 
toom he hired his servants and set 
his expedition in order. This was 
an affair of no ordinary trouble. 
He required ‘forty-five armed men 
as escort, and forty men as sailors, 
which, with servants, raised the 
party to ninety-six.’’ The first part 
of the journey—the voyage to Gon- 
dokoro—was estimated as an affair 
of fifty days; but as the boatmen 
had to return, provisions for four 
months were carried with them. 
Twenty-one donkeys, four horses 
and four camels, 400 bushels of 
corn (part of this being intended 
for the party of Speke and Grant, 
should they be met with), and all 
the dead weight of beads, brass 
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wire, and other heavy sundries 
which constitute the currency in 
Africa, made up the cargo. All this 
was stowed into three vessels, one 
of them being a decked boat or 
diahbiah, with comfortable cabins, 
in which the travellers themselves 
set out, at least, like gentle-folks 
and Christians. Everything had 
been prepared with the greatest 
care and nicety. The animals, 
which, it was hoped, would render 
the party independent of porters, 
were fitted with saddle and pad 
and pack, made under Mr. Baker’s 
personal superintendence. The 
men intended for the escort were 
clothed in uniform, and armed with 
double-barrelled guns. With “Eng- 
lish flags fluttering gaily on the 
masts, amidst the shouting of 
farewells and the rattling of mus- 
ketry,” the party made its final 
start. In short, it was the very 
luxury of exploration utter 
savagery, mystery, and the un- 
known before them, !yet with the 
comforts and even elegancies of civi- 
lisation still at their command—a 
comfortable boat for the river, good 
horses. for the land-journey, some 
really devoted servants, and a crowd 
of apparently dutiful attendants, 
bound by all the sureties with which 
it is possible to secure Africans. 
There is something affecting, and 
at the same time exhilarating, in the 
contrast between this start and the 
utterly denuded condition in which 
the two heroic travellers emerged, 
ragged, worn, fever-stricken, and ex- 
hausted, out of the wilderness which 
had swallowed up their cattle and 
baggage, and wild guards and savage 
wealth, but had not overcome their 
personal courage, vigour, and for- 
titude—qualities by which, and 
by which alone, their success was 
won. 

The voyage to Gondokoro was a 
cheerless commencement of the jour- 
ney. During the first few days the 
travellers managed to extract a lit- 
tle amusement out of their mishaps. 
One of the attendant boats, which 
was perpetually getting into trouble, 
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was named the “ Clumsy,” and her 
misfortunes diversified the mon- 
otony. But soon dire ennwi and 
weariness took possession of their 
souls. Here isa description of the 
scenes through which, for more than 
six weeks, they crept along, with no 
further break than that conveyed by 
here and there a group of miserable, 
naked, and, in some cases, starving 
savages on the bank :— 


“A dead calm the greater part of the 
day, the river fringed with mimosa 
forest. The trees are about eigh- 
teen inches in diameter, and thirty-five 
feet high: being in full foliage, their 
appearance from a distance is good, but 
on a closer approach the forest proves 
to be a desolate swamp, completely over- 
flowed; a mass of fallen dead trees pro- 
truding from the stagnant waters, a soli- 
tary crane perched here and there upon 
the rotten boughs; floating water-plants, 
massed together, and forming green float- 
ing islands, anchored generally among 
the sunken trunks and branches, some- 
times slowly descending with the slug- 
gish stream, bearing spectre-like storks 
thus voyaging on nature’s rafts from 
lands unknown. It is a fever-stricken 
wilderness, the current not exceeding a 
quarter of a mile an hour, the water 
coloured like an English horse-pond—a 
heaven for mosquitoes, and a damp hell 
for men.” 


There is an energy about the last 
expressive and _ original epithet 
which betrays the liveliness of feel- 
ings not yet broken in to endurance. 
As the voyage proceeds, Mr. Baker’s 
expressions become still stronger. 
“I never either saw or heard of 
so disgusting a country,” he ex- 
claims farther on; and he describes 
the interesting aborigines with vi- 
gour as ‘‘disgusting, ash-smeared, 
stark-naked brutes.” But the real 
troubies of the party only began at 
Gondokoro, which is a station of 
the ivory-traders, the farthest point 
to which the Nile is navigable be- 
low the Cataracts. Here the escort, 
upon whom the safety of the party 
depended, the forty-five men in 
uniform, began to show symptoms 
of mutiny. They had little more 
than arrived when insubordination 
first showed itself. It was, however, 
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put a stop to for the moment by 
the energy and promptitude of both 
travellers—Mrs. Baker, who was 
already ill with fever, having sprung 
up on hearing the row, and has- 
tened, “very pluckily,” as he says, 
to her husband’s side. All these 
details, however, were forgotten in 
the interest of an event which took 
place immediately after. A party 
of ivory-traders for whose arrival 
Mr. Baker was waiting reached Gon- 
dokoro. 


““My men rushed madly to my boat 
with the report that two white men were 
with them, who had come from the sea, 
Could they be Speke and Grant? Off 
I ran, and soon met them in reality. 
Hurrah for Old England! They had 
come from the Victoria N’yanza, from 
which the Nile springs. The mystery of 
ages was solved.” 


So says the magnanimous travel- 
ler, though he confesses that his 
delight was mingled with disap- 
pointment. This was the secret 
which he had come to seek, for 
which he had just fitted out his 
costly expedition, and made so 
many preparations. He _ thought 
nothing better than that his own 
enterprise was forestalled, and that 
all he could do was to turn back 
again, or else face the dangers of 
the desert wantonly for mere dan- 
ger’s sake. His hope had been to 
meet them while still in the wilds, 
to associate himself with their great 
enterprise, and carry them help. 
And no doubt there was a certain 
pang even in the joy of the meet- 
ing. When, however, the disap- 
pointed man magnanimously and 
‘“‘with all my heart” congratulated 
them upon their achievement, the 
successful travellers as magnani- 
mously responded. They told him 
of the imperfection of their own 
exploration, and of the laurels that 
still remained to be won; and, 
with “characteristic candour and ge- 
nerosity,” gave him a map of their 
route. What was wanting to the 
completion of their discovery was, 
to state it briefly, as follows:— 
They had traced the Nile from the 
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Victoria Lake to the Karuma Falls, 
in lat. 2° 17’; up to which point it 
had been flowing northward. Be- 
yond these falls it turned to the 
west; but the travellers were un- 
able to follow it, nor could they 
again give any positive account of 
the river until they came up with 
it in N. lat. 3° 32’, when they found 
it flowing from the south-west. Be- 
tween these two points a river has 
room to play many pranks, or even 
to transform itself altogether. 
All that the natives could furnish 
of information on the subject Speke 
had collected. According to their 
report he had figured his river as 
flowing on over sone great fall or 
falls, until it reached and entered 
another lake, called by his savage 
informants the Luta N’zigé, from 
which it immediately flowed forth 
again a little further to the west, 
becoming there navigable, and at 
last pronouncing itself, free of all 
lakes and interruptions, the un- 
questionable Nile. This, however, 
though founded upon reason and 


evidence, each of the most convinc- 
ing kind, was not backed, as a scien- 
tific fact must be, by actual sight 


and proof. Exploration of this 
portion of territory was impos- 
sible at the moment; and it is 
very possible that Speke, though 
attaching great importance to it, 
did not see the full importance 
of this second lake, which plays 
@ more momentous part in the 
story of the Nile than even his own 
Victoria N’yanza. But he foresaw 
with certainty the question, Why 
did not you go there? asked by 
people who probably would have 
thought the most expedient plan 
was to hand over Kamrasi, and his 
Opponents, who were in the way, to 
the police to be moved on; and he 
was anxious that the ground should 
be thoroughly examined, and _his 
map corrected and verified. This 
point of research he committed 
frankly into Mr. Baker’s hands, with 
& generous willingness to share the 
glory, which adds another ray to 
his own fame. He gave his map, 
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and not only the map, but careful 
instructions, to the new adventurer, 
warning him, in a way which proved 
most useful to him, of various dan- 
gers in his path. This generosity is 
well repaid by Baker, who, notwith- 
standing a natural partiality for his 
own lake, as the great source from 
which the whole Nile in its in- 
tegrity finally flows forth, yet takes 
scrupulous care never to undervalue 
the importance of his neighbour’s 
lake—the rival reservoir which to 
all appearance claims to be the 
original of all. But we anticipate 
a result which was still frightfully 
far off, separated by a world of toil 
and suffering and endurance from 
that exciting encounter on the banks 
at Gondokoro, where the heroes re- 
turning confided to the new candi- 
date for fame his share of the enter- 
prise. There is something primi- 
tive and grand in the situation alto- 
gether. The travellers going home 
with their discovery—one of them 
‘‘in honourable rags,” the other 
worn to the bone and muscle—com- 
ing back, almost to their own sur- 
prise with their lives, out of a de- 
sert more savage than any imagina- 
tion had conceived,—and the travel- 
ler, well equipped and luxuriously 
supplied, who burned to do as much, 
whose heart sank with fear lest all 
had been accomplished, and leaped 
with exultation to find that there 
was still a warrant and excuse for 
him to risk his life in the same 
wilds. None of the three men are 
addicted to poetry, nor would any 
glowing description from them be 
in keeping with their simple man- 
hood and unadorned English 
straightforwardness. Yet the scene 
is eminently poetical and striking. 
And here we may be permitted 
to indicate the one great point of 
difference between the first discov- 
erer and his successors—Speke grop- 
ed his way through the darkness, 
unguided except by what we have 
ventured to call a scientific instinct. 
Baker, on the contrary, is like a 
man sailing with a compass; he had 
his course given him, as the captain 
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of the London gave their course to 
the seamen in the boat. His dis- 
covery is his own, and he is worthy 
of all the credit; yet, without this 
guidance, it is a discovery that might 
never have been made. 

Speke and Grant remairied for 
several days with their newly-found 
friends ; but the whole party was anx- 
ious to start—the homeward-bound 
sick for home, and the others eager 
to plunge into the desert. “Our 
hearts were too full to say more 
than a short ‘God bless you!’”’ says 
Baker, when they parted. His own 
enterprise, which up to that time 
had naturally been vague to a cer- 
tain extent, had now become distinct 
and determined. His mission was 
to see what the Nile did with itself 
between lat. 2° 17’ and lat. N. 3° 32’ 
—to discover the Lake N’zigé, into 
which it took the trouble to enter 
merely to go out again, and thus to 
clear up all remaining doubt as to 
its origin. So clear an indication 
of what was to be done was of course 
invaluable to him, and all that he 
had now to do was to make his way 
as straight as it was possible to go 
to the banks of the lake. But to 
know exactly where you want to go 
to, though a great help at all times, 
is not in Africa so prompt a means 
of getting there as it is in other 
regions. After this meeting with 
his brother-explorers, the interest 
changes all at once out of a geo- 
graphical into a human_ interest. 
The reader forgets the sources of 
the Nile, and sees only a brave 
Englishman, and not less brave 
woman, in the midst of a horde of 
heartless and faithless savages, and 
of semi-savages, whose touch of 
civilisation had but intensified their 
treachery and cruel propensities. 
Gondokoro was entirely devoted to 
the trade in ivory—a trade which 
is but the mask and auxiliary of 
a darker traffic, the trade in slaves. 
And the Englishman, who forbade 
pillage of every description, who 
would have no slaves, and who had 
no visible motive to justify to the 
savage mind such a journey, began 
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to appear to them in the light of a 
most formidable enemy—a spy who 
would report their iniquities, and 
bring just punishment upon them, 
From this moment the chief ob- 
ject of everybody around him was 
to defeat his purpose and pre 
vent his journey. The very trad- 
er who had escorted Speke and 
Grant to Gondokoro, and who to 
all appearance had dealt honestly 
and even faithfully by them, was 
the first to plot against the success 
and even the life of their successor, 
With this man Baker made a bar-’ 
gain of mutual succour and assist- 
ance. The Turk undertook to fur- 
nish fifty porters to convey the tra- 
veller’s effects—by way of sparing 
his cattle—to the station of Faloro, 
at a distance of twelve days’ jour- 
ney, where, by Speke’s advice, he 
meant to establish a ‘sort of head- 
quarters ; while the traveller, on his 
side, agreed to further the trader 
in his search for ivory, and to make 
him a handsome present. All was 
settled to the apparent satisfaction 
of all parties. But while the bar- 
gain was being made, the suspicious 
villains were plotting secretly a very 
different termination. Mr. Baker's 
own men, who had always been 
mutinous, were discovered to have 
entered into a conspiracy to aban- 
don, rob, and even kill him. A 
stirring scene ensued, in which 
the traveller, supported by his 
dauntless wife, one faithful negro, 
and a devoted boy, confronted fif- 
teen armed mutineers, and so far 
cowed them that they gave up their 
arms and received each his discharge. 
At the same moment, the trader, 
whose party he had settled to ac- 
company, went off, leaving him in 
the lurch. He would have followed 
in desperation with his one faithful 
man and boy, but the rogue who 
had thus broken faith sent word 
that if he followed he would be 
fired upon, as no English spies were 
to be tolerated in the country. Such 
was the end of this first attempt at 
a start. : 
After this came a maze of dis- 
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heartening negotiations. A wild 
plan of leaving almost everything be- 
hind, mounting the two faithful ser- 
yants on dromedaries, and making a 
dash through the country, was given 
up asimpracticable. Then proposals 
were made to another trader, him- 
self friendly, whose party would not 
consent to the arrangement. Aban- 
doned by his men, and rejected by 
everybody who could assist him, the 
traveller was thus at a standstill; 
and his thoughts were far from ex- 
hilarating, as may be supposed, 


“ After Koorshid’s departure we sat 
silently for some minutes, both my wife 
and I occupied with the same thoughts. 
No expedition had ever been more care- 
fully planned; everything had been well 
arranged to secure success. My trans- 
port animals were in good condition; 
their saddles and pads had been made 
under my own inspection; my arms, 
ammunitions, and supplies were abun- 
dant, and I was ready to march at five 
minutes’ notice to any part of Africa; 
but the expedition, so costly and care- 
fully organised, was completely ruined 
by the very people whom I had engaged 
. to protect it. They had not only de- 
serted, but they had conspired to mur- 
der. There was no law in these wild 
regions but brute force ; human life was 
of no value; murder was a pastime, as 
the murderer could escape all punish- 
ment, We were utterly helpless; the 
whole of the people against us, and 
openly threatening. For myself, per- 
sonally, I had no anxiety, but the fact 
of Mrs. Baker being with me was my 
greatest care. I dared not think of her 
position in the event of my death 
amongst such savages as those around 
her. These thoughts were shared by 
her, but she, knowing that I had resolved 
to succeed, never once hinted an ad- 
vice to retreat.” 


It is unnecessary to add anything 
to the simple effectiveness of this 
scene, which, in its way, possesses 
an interest of a much deeper and 
more absorbing character than any 
scientific discovery, as human crea- 
tures holding their own against dis- 
couragement and danger transcend 
every other object of interest 
known of man. Finally, by dint of 
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threats, the vakeel, or chief of the re- 
maining mutineers, was induced to 
collect seventeen of them together as 
a last resource. With these rascals 
—who consented to go on condition 
that the route should be changed—for 
their sole guards—perfectly aware of 
a conspiracy existing among them to 
abandon, if not to kill, the English- 
man ata certain point in the journey, 
but trusting to Providence and their 
own skill and courage to free them 
from the danger—the forlorn but 
dauntless couple at length set forth. 
The party of Ibrahim, which they 
had wished to join, but which was 
openly hostile to themselves and 
their mission, had just started be- 
fore them, leaving an insolent mes- 
sage in case Baker dared to follow. 
He had neither a guide nor an in- 
terpreter ; no native of any deserip- 
tion had been permitted to join 
him; his cattle were overloaded, his 
men sullen and disappointed. The 
only members of his party in whom 
he could place the slightest depend- 
ence were his man Richarn and the 
boy Saat. Yet they started with a 
resolution which no odds _ could 
overmaster, and went off after sun- 
set in the dark, guiding themselves 
desperately by the aid of a neigh- 
bouring mountain, more friendly 
than the wretched races which aped 
humanity at its feet. This was how 
the actual enterprise was begun. 

It is easy to imagine the troubles 
that followed. Baker’s party passed 
the Turks who had started before 
them after a few hours’ journey, 
and were threatened with venge- 
ance if they ventured to encamp 
near them. It then became a mat- 
ter of the utmost moment that they 
should penetrate through a cer- 
tain valley of Ellyria before the 
trader’s party. Accordingly the 
travellers pushed on at as rapid a 
rate as was consistent with the 
sulky and disorderly spirit of the 
men. Fortune favored them so 
far that two natives, ill-treated and 
abused by the Turks, escaped and 
joined them, thus securing guides. 
Mr. Baker and his brave wife, well 
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mounted, and with faculties strung 
to the highest strain, led the way. 
Upon their own coolness, courage, 
and judgment, depended not only the 
success of the expedition, but their 
lives. After three or four days’ 
trying, but not unsuccessful march, 
they reached at length the confines 
of Ellyria. The two pilgrims were 
considerably in advance of their party, 
and with anxious hearts sat down to 
wait. They were in great anxiety 
about their future progress, which 
must be decided one way or other in 
this place, yet congratulated them- 
selves on having “ checkmated the 
brutal Turks.” Atlength they heard 
the sound of voices, and the tramp 
of men, and looked out eagerly for 
their people. It is not diflicult to 
imagine what were their feelings 
when there suddenly emerged from 
the ravine not their own party, but 
the Turks—the enemies whom they 
had just congratulated themselves on 
having outmarched! 

There were a hundred and forty 
of them, backed by twice as many 
natives, the porters of their mer- 
chandise. All this savage un- 
friendly array defiled before the 
Englishman and his wife, who sat 
beneath the shelter of a tree watch- 
ing them in quiet despair. Last of 
all came the leader of the party, 
Ibrahim—a man with whom Baker 
had held, through bis vakeel, several 
fruitless negotiations. 


“The fate of the expedition was at 
this critical moment retrieved by Mrs. 
Buker. She implored me to call to him, 
to insist upon a personal explanation, and 
to offer him some presents in the event 
of establishing amicable relations. I 
could not condescend to address the 
sullen scoundrel. He was in the act of 
passing us, and success depended upon 
that instant. Mrs. Baker herself called 
him—for the moment he made no reply ; 
but upon my repeating the call in a loud 
key he turned his donkey towards us 
and dismounted. I ordered him to sit 
down as his men were ahead of us, and 
we were alone.” 
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The result of this conference was, 
that Ibrahim, upon whom both hus- 
band and wife put forth at this 
critical moment all their eloquence, 
yielded to such unusual supplicants, 
After all his enmity and resistance, 
he seemed, on the whole, to have 
given in with little difficulty ; and 
we cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Baker’s description of him, as com- 
bining the ‘good features and bad 
qualities” of the Turk and Arab 
from whom he had sprung, and of 
having an “atrocious countenance,” 
must have been coloured by the 
disgust and indignation of the mo- 
ment. As it was, however, the 
man was won, and Mr. Baker mag. ° 
nanimously gives his wife ‘the en- 
tire credit of the ruse.” Let this 
be a warning to all future travellers 
not only to take their wives with 
them, but, what is still more im- 
portant, take their wives’ advice,* 
Instead of being an encumbrance 
to the expedition, it is her woman’s 
wit and practical superiority to all 
nonsense, such as pride or wounded 
amour propre, that turn the scale 
at this most critical point. There 
were still plenty of hardships and 
miseries to be undergone, but the 
ban of impossibility was at once 
taken off the journey. Ibrahim sue- 
ceeded without much difficulty in 
winning over his party, and hence- 
forward the advance was made in 
the company of this regiment of 
marauders—bad company, yet 
ter than none. After this piece of 
good fortune the march progressed 
not unpleasantly, with episodes 
of sport, and an occasional little 
outbreak of the suppressed mutiny 
which still smouldered among the 
seventeen men of Baker’s personal 
retinue, to prevent the prosperity 
of their progress from becoming 
monotonous. The mutiny came to 
a head, and was finally crushed, at 
the spot fixed upon by the muti- 
neers before commencing their 
journey for the abandonment of 
their master. Fortunately for him 





* Our contributor must be a gentleman under a very fine state of domestic discipline. 
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the miserable rogues had not even 
force enough to carry out their own 
conspiracy. Their ringleader, Bel- 
lial—Belial, we presume, a most ap- 
propriate name—did, however, what 
a savage and untutored villain could 
do to confront:-his cool and scientific 
master :-— 

“Pretending not to notice Bellial, 
who was now, as I expected, once more 
the ringleader, for the third time I order- 
ed the men to rise immediately and load 
the camels. Not a man moved; but the 
fellow Belliial marched up to me, and, 
looked me straight in the face, dashed 
the butt end of his gun in defiance on 
the ground, and led the mutiny. ‘ Not 
a man shall go with you! Go where you 
like with Ibrahim, but we won’t follow 
you, hor move a step farther; the men 
shall not load the camels; you may em- 
ploy the “ niggers” to do it, but not us,’ 
I looked at this mutinous rascal for a 
moment. This was the burst of the con- 
spiracy, and the threats and insolence 
that I had been forced to pass over for 
the sake of the expedition all rushed be- 
fore me. ‘Lay down your gun,’ I thun- 
dered, ‘and load the camels.’ ‘I won't,’ 
was his reply. ‘Then stop here!’ I an- 
swered, at the same time lashing out as 
quick as lightning with my right hand 
upon his jaw. He rolled over in a heap, 
his gun flying some yards from his hands, 
and the late ringleader lay apparently 
insensible among the luggage, while se- 
veral of his friends ran to him and did 
the good Samaritan. Following upon 
the moment the advantage I had gained 
by establishing a panic, I seized my rifle 
andrushed into the midst of the waver- 
ing men, catching one by the throat and 
then another; and dragging them to the 
eamels, which I insisted upon their im- 
mediately loading. All except three, 
who attended to the ruined ringleader, 
immediately obeyed. Richarn and Sali 
both shouted to them to hurry; and the 
vakeel arriving at this moment, and see- 
ing how matters stood, himself assisted 
and urged the men to obey. . . So ended 
the famous conspiracy that had been re- 
ported to me by both Saat and Richarn 
before we left Gondokoro; and so much 
for the threat of ‘ firing simultaneously at 
me, and deserting my wife in the jungle.’ 
In those savage countries success fre- 
quently depends upon one particular mo- 
ment: you may lose or win according to 
your action at that critical instant.” 
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Mr. Baker does not add, as, how- 
ever, his readers will infallibly do, 
that everything depends upon the 
character of the man who dominates 
the situation. A man who knew so 
well not only how to use his gun but 
his fist—who was himself devoted to 
the maddest project that ever savage 
mind had heard of, yet who treated 
their most dangerous hostility like 
the assault of a set of children, and 
who was not to be daunted nor 
turned back whatever the sons of 
Belial might do—must have been the 
most bewildering problem to the Af- 
rican intelligence. He had at length 
put an end to this first and most 
serious difficulty. Bellial and his 
three followers deserted; but the 
remnant, consisting of thirteen men 
out of forty-five, which was left, 
henceforward followed with tolerable 
faithfulness and unquestionable awe 
the fortunes of their daring leader. 
‘“‘Inshallah, the vultures shall pick 
their bones!” he declares himself to 
have exclaimed, melodramatically, 
when he heard of this last deser- 
tion; but even though he smiles at 
himself for his vehemence, Mr. 
Baker does not seem to dislike the 
idea that his prophecy was fulfilled, 
and that all his deserters came to 
grief thereafter—a fact which made 
the profoundest impression upon 
those who remained. 

When he had thus at once and 
finally settled his difficulties with his 
own followers, others began to rise in 
his way. One of the most trouble- 
some of these was the long delay to 
which he was subjected, and the un- 
sufferable conduct of the compan- 
ions to whom fortune had bound him 
—conduct unsufferable not only to 
himself but to the unhappy tribe 
among whom they traded, and which 
now and then brought on a crisis of 
public indignation in the Latooka or 
other savage mind, and threatened to 
involve the innocent with the guilty. 
But, on the other side, a-great deal 
of fine sport was to be had, which, 
to a sportsman so devoted, must 
have been a considerable set-off. 
The first halting-place was the town 
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of Tarrangollé, in the Latooka coun- 
try, a little more than a hundred 
miles from Gondokoro, where the 
party seems to have been detained 
about six weeks, and where sports, 
continual quarrels between the Turks 
and natives, the costume and cus- 
toms of the race, and’ reflections 
upon negro character in general, 
seem to have been Mr. Baker's occu- 
pation. Here he made acquaintance 
with Commoro, a materialistic chief, 
whom it would be well to keep out 
of the way of any missionary bishop 
of impressionable intelligence like 
Dr. Colenso. Commoro was a ma- 
terialist in the fullest sense of the 
word. It was as impossible to con- 
vey to him any idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul as it was to explain 
to him why the traveller was putting 
himself to so much trouble to un- 
derstand the connection between the 
Nile and the Luta N’zigé; and yet 
the savage was shrewd and acute in 
his darkness, as the following conver- 
sation will show :— 

“ Commoro.—Existence after death ? 
How can that be? Can a dead man get 
out of his grave unless we dig him out ? 

“Do you think man is like a beast that 
dies and is ended ? 

“ Commoro.—Certainly ; an ox is strong- 
er than a man, but he dies, and his bones 
last longer—they are bigger. A man’s 
bones break quickly—they are weak. 

“Ts not a man superior in sense to an 
ox? Has he not a mind to direct his 
actions ? 

“ Commoro—Some men are not so 
clever as an ox. Men must sow corn to 
obtain food, but the ox and wild animals 
obtain it without sowing. 

“Do you not know that there is a 
spirit within you more than flesh? Do 
you not dream and wander to distant 
places in your sleep, nevertheless your 
body rests in one spot? Howdo you ac- 
count for this ? 

“ Commoro (laughing).—Well, how do 
you account for it? It is a thing I can- 
not understand—it occurs to me every 
night. 


“Then you believe in nothing—neither 
in a good nor evil spirit ; and you believe 
that when you die it will be the end of 
body and spirit—that you are like other 
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animals, and that there is no distinction . 
between man and beast—both disappear 
and end in death ? 

“ Commoro.—Of course they do. 

“Do you see no difference in good and 
bad actions ? 

“* Commoro.—Yes ; there are good and 
bad in men and beasts. 

“Do you think that a good man and 
a bad man must share the same fate, and 
alike die and end ? 

** Commoro,—Yes ; what else can they 
do? How can they help dying? Good 
and bad all die. 

‘Their bodies perish, but their spirits 
remain—the good in happiness, the bad 
in misery. If you have no belief ina 
future state, why should a man be good? 
Why should he not be bad if he can 
prosper by wickedness ? 

“ Commoro.—Most people are bad; if 
they are strong they take from the weak, 
The good people are all weak; they are 
good because they are not strong enough 
to be bad.” 


“T was obliged to change the 
subject of conversation,” says Mr. 
Baker, finally. Perhaps a philoso- 
phical reader might not find the 
traveller’s grand crowning argu- 
ment, which he puts in italics, so 
very much more elevated than the 
original suggestion of his antagon- 
ist, that goodness means weakness; 
but no doubt a more lofty plea 
would have fallen equally dead 
upon the curiously-shrewd yet ob- 
tuse mind of the savage. Commoro 
had a pretty sister-in-law who visit- 
ed the travellers, and suggested a 
ready means of increasing Mrs. 
Baker’s personal attractions. If 
she would extract her four front 
teeth from the lower jaw, and wear 
red ointment on her hair, and pierce 
her under lip, placing in it ‘the 
long polished crystal about the size 
of a drawing-pencil, which is the 
thing in the Latooka country,” 
Madame Bokke thought her visitor 
would be much improved. These 
encounters, with a little elephant 
and antelope shooting, and an un- 
limited destruction of wild ducks 
and geese of new and ornamental 
varieties, were the only points of 
relief in the monotony. And as 
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the rascally Turks insulted and ill- 
treated everybody whom they dared 
to ill-treat and insult, an agreeable 
excitement was kept up by the pos- 
sibility any moment of a general at- 
tack of the exasperated Latooka, 
which would naturally involve the 
innocent traveller along with his vil- 
lanous companions. Many and bitter 
were Mr. Baker's reflections on the 
mutiny and desertion of his men, 
which “had reduced a well-armed 
expedition to a mere remnant, de- 
pendent upon the company of a band 
of robbers for the means of advanc- 
ing through the country.” “It was 
a continual trial,” he adds, “‘ of tem- 
per and wounded pride ;’’ but, galling 
as it was, it had to be borne, as, with- 
out the protection afforded him by 
these disreputable allies, progress of 
any kind, and even existence, would 
have been impossible. 

An excursion to Qbbo, a little 
further on, added another chief to 
the acquaintance of Mr. Baker and 
the world—a much more amusing 
if not so reasonable a companion as 
the sceptical Commoro. This old 
fellow, whose name was Katchiba, 
was not only the temporal but 
spiritual sovereign of his tribe. It 
was he who gave them rain, and 
dispensed curses and blessings—all 
at a reasonable charge in goats and 
corn. Without his benediction no- 
body dreamt of starting upon any 
enterprise whatsoever, and health 
and sickness were in his powerful 
hands. It is true that now and 
then, when the promised rain was 
slow of coming, or when it came 
too plentifully, his Highness’s posi- 
tion wus ticklish for the moment; 
but such crises could always be 
tided over by wit and wiles. And 
he reigned over a not ungrateful 
people. They gave him corn and 
cattle and merissa (beer), and also 
their prettiest daughters, so that 
his establishment was on the most 
liberal scale. Each village in his 
territory was governed by one of his 
sons—the nufhber of his children 
altogether being 116! And to crown 
his virtues, he was (almost) disin- 
terestedly civil to the strangers, 
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and commended himself so entirely 
to their confidence that Baker had 
the courage to leave his wife in his 
charge—a trust of which he ac- 
quitted himself in the most faithful 
and honourable way. For this and 
many other kindnesses the traveller 
at a later period recompensed the 
honest old sorcerer in the following 
characteristic way :— 


“One day, hearing a great noise of 
voices and blowing of horns in the di- 
rection of Katchiba’s residence, I sent 
to inquire the cause. The old chief” 
himself appeared very angry and excit- 
ed. He said that his people were very 
bad; that they had been making a great 
noise and finding fault with him be- 
cause he had not supplied them with a 
few showers, as they wanted to sow 
their crop of tullaboon. There had 
been no rain for about a fortnight. 
‘Well, I replied, ‘you are the rain- 
maker; why don’t you give your people- 
rain?’ ‘Give my people rain!’ sail; 
Katchiba; ‘I give them rain if they- 
don’t give me goats! You don’t know 
my people. If I am fool enough to give 
them rain before they give me goats, 
they would let me starve! No, no; let 
them wait—if they don’t bring me sup- 
plies of corn, goats, fowls, yams, me- 
rissa, and all that I require, not one 
drop of rain shall ever fall again in 
Obbo! Impudent brutes are my peo- 
ple! Do you know, they have positively 
threatened to kill me unless I bring the 
rain! They shan’t have adrop. I will 
wither the crops and bring a plague - 
upon their flocks. Ill teach these ras- 
cals to insult me!’ With all this blus- 
ter I saw that old Katchiba was in a 
great dilemma, and that he would give 
anything for a shower. . . . He 
suddenly altered his tone, and asked, 
‘Have you any rain in your country? 
I replied that we had, every now and 
then. ‘How do you bring it? are you 
a rainmaker?’ I told him that no one 
believed in rainmakers in my country, 
but that we understood how to bottle - 
lightning (meaning electricity). ‘I don’t 
keep mine in bottles, but I have a 
houseful of thunder and lightning,’- he 
most coolly replied; ‘but if you can 
bottle lightning, you must understand 
rainmaking. What do you think of © 
the weather to-day?’ I immediately 
saw the drift of the cunning old Katch. 
iba—he wanted professional advice. |. 
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replied that he must know all about it; 
as he was a regular rainmaker. ‘Of 
course I do,’ he answered ; ‘ but I want 
to know what you think of it.’ ‘ Well,’ 
I said, ‘I don’t think we shall have 
any steady rain, but I think we may 
have a heavy shower in about four 
days’ (I said this as I had observed 
fleecy clouds gathering daily in the 
afternoon). ‘ Just my opinion,’ said 
Katchiba, delighted; ‘in four or perhaps 
in five days 1 intend to give them one 
shower—just one shower. Yes, I'll just 
step down to them now and tell the 
rascals, that if they will bring me some 
goats by this evening, and some corn 
to-morrow morning, I will give them in 
four or five days just one shower.’ To 
give effect to his declaration he gave 
several toots on his magic whistle. 
‘Do you use whistles in your country ?” 
inquired Katchiba. I only replied by 
giving so shrill and deafening a whistle 
on my fingers that Katchiba stopped 
his ears, and relapsing into a smile of 
admiration, he took a glance at the sky 
from the doorway to see if any sudden 
effect had been produced. ‘ Whistle 
again,’ he said; and once more I per- 
formed like the whistle of a locomotive. 
‘That will do, we shall have it,’ said 
the cunning old rainmaker; and, proud 
of having so knowingly obtained ‘ coun- 
sel’s opinion’ on his case, he toddled off 
to his impatient subjects. 

“Tn a few days a sudden storm of rain 
and violent thunder added to Katchi- 
ba’s renown, and after the shower horns 
were blowing and nogaras beating in 
honour of the chief. Zntre nous, my 
whistle was considered infallible.” 

At Obbo, however, where, after 
the pleasant excursion at first de- 
scribed, the travellers were dragged 
by their uncomfortable companions 
to live through the horrors of the 
rainy season instead of being allow- 
ed to remain in the Latooka town, 
where they had established them- 
selves in a kind of rude comfort, they 
were detained many months. All 
their animals, horses, camels, and 
donkeys, died une after the other. The 
violent rains surrounded them with 
such rank vegetation that shooting 
was impossible; and as Mr. Baker’s 
rifle supplied them with the most im- 
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portant part of their daily fare, this 
was no small privation. For some 
part of the time they were reduced 
to live upon tullaboon, ‘a small 
bitter grain used instead of corn by 
the natives”—they were exhausted - 
by fever—their quinine failed— 
their strength was-worn out, and 
the only prospect before them was 
that of continuing their journey on 
foot. They had been drawn en- 
tirely out of their contemplated 
course at starting by the perversity 
of their escort, and now were bound 
to the course adopted by the trad- 
ers, whose companionship was ne- 
cessary to their safety; and their 
only hope of attaining their desired 
end was by moving Ibrahim to con- 
tinue his ivory hunt into “ Kam- 
rasi’s country,” a point much be- 
yond the ordinary limit of the 
traders, and full of uncertainty. 
At the same time, there were en- 
couraging circumstances to keep up 
their spirits. The few men who 
remained with them were - thor- 
oughly cowed and under discipline. 
And the party of Turks, though not 
sufficiently under the sway of the 
traveller to refrain from extortion 
and violence, had still acquired a 
habit of looking up to him, and 
seeking his help, which gave him 
great influence among them. And 
Ibrahim was by no means deaf to 
his persuasive voice. The worst was, 
that the traveller himself, over- 
powered by fever, “weak, and al- 
most useless, and weighed down by 
anxiety lest I might die and my 
wife be left alone,” had scarcely 
energy left to keep his mastery of 
the situation. He was not, how- 
ever, the kind of man to give in or 
die at so extremely inconvenient 
moment; and the next thing we 
hear of him after this expression of 
discouragement is an elephant-hunt, 
or rather the skilful stalking of an 
elephant—a mild pastime of con- 
valescence. He brings down the 
brute with a discharge from the for- 
midable ‘“ Baby,”* ‘a rifle which, 





* This endearing title was “short” for the name Juma el Mootfah, child of a 
cannon, conferred upon this charming little weapon by the Arabs, who regarded 
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on a former occasion, he declares 
himself rather afraid of, and which 
it took two natives to fire; after 
which achievement he goes home 
to his hut, and has another attack 
of fever. This lasted until the be- 
ginning of January. They had 
started from Gondokoro in the 
previous March, and the two dates 
alone are sufficient to convey a 
stronger impression of the tedium 
and misery and loss of time in- 
volved than any description. They 
started finally from Obbo in the 
beginning of January, leaving every- 
thing except the merest necessaries 
behind, and mounted on oxen, which 
they had been so fortunate as to 
secure in place of the horses. But 


their troubles were to increase with 


every step of their onward way. 
Ere they had gone far the Obbo 
porters deserted, and the last lin- 
gering relics of comfort—“ our last 
few pounds of rice and coffee, and 
even the great sponging bath, that 
emblem of civilisation that had 
been clung to even when the tent 
was left behind,” had to be finally 
abandoned. Thus they pushed their 
way on to the Karuma Falls—the 
spot at which Speke had lost sight 
of the Nile, and where in reality the 
work of the explorer as a scientific 
agent began. 

Here, however, new difficulties 
arose. The wily and cowardly 
Kamrasi, in whose kingdom lay the 
whole territory which it was neces- 
sary to explore, raised up continual 
difficulties in their path. In the 
first place, his people were afraid 
to receive them, and only when a 
world of tedious and alarming 
preliminaries had been gone 
through — when Baker had been 
carefully examined by some de- 
serters from Speke’s party, and 
pronounced to be, without doubt, 
“Speke’s own brother,”—was he 
admitted to the rigidly guarded 
realm; but even then in the most 


vexatious way, separated from his 
party and subject to every kind of 
aggravating condition. At last, un- 
der promise of being actually con- 
ducted to his town and court, they 
were landed upon a dismal flat 
level with the river, and on the 
opposite side from the capital of 
this difficult potentate. The spot 
was a perfect nest of fever, and 
both travellers were all but helpless 
with sickness, yet in the midst of 
this Mr. Baker had to combat and 
negotiate with Kamrasi, who came 
to visit him—to apportion the pres- 
ents he had brought, and to guard 
the few remaining possessions, such 
as watch, rifle, &c., which the hungry 
savage coveted—to sustain the droop- 
ing spirits of his own men, and keep 
Ibrahim, who began to falter at the 
dangers of the position, up to the 
mark. At the same time he was in- 
formed that the Luta N’zigé, the 
object of his pilgrimage, was a six 
months’ journey from the miserable 
spot where he lay half-dead contend- 
ing with his enemies! This was a 
lie, but he had no means of proving 
it to be such, and all the remaining 
porters deserted at the intelligence, 
Here is a sketch of the circumstances 
of the valiant pair at this crisis of 
their fate :— 


‘Tt rained in torrents, and our hut be- 
came so damp from the absorption of the 
marsh soil that my feet sank in the mud- 
dy floor. I had fever daily at about 8 
p.m., and lay perfectly helpless for five or 
six hours until the attack passed off; this 
reduced me to extreme weakness. My 
wife suffered quite as acutely, . . . 
All my porters have deserted, havi 
heard that the lake is so far distant, 
have not one man left to carry my lug- 
gage.” 

Once more, however, things 
began to mend; Ibrahim, the 
trader, made an alliance with 
Kamrasi, by which means the 
noble king’s support was at length 
“ for the traveller, and all 


it with natural awe. It awl a ulepound percussion shell, with a denies of ten 
drachms of powder ; and ‘ the recoil was so terrific,” says Mr. Baker, “that I was 
spun round like a weathercock in a hurricane.” 
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seemed clear for the final journey. 
After he had obtained everything 
that pertinacious begging could pro- 
cure—almost everything, in short, 
of which Mr. Baker was possessed, 
except the rifle and watch, which 
were necessities of existence, Kamrasi 
finally engaged to forward him to 
the lake, where he was to be fur- 
nished with canoes, by means of 
which he could explore the entrance 
and exit of the Nile, after which he was 
to be forwarded by the Nile itself 
to the point nearest Shooa, a station 
at which he had already passed some 
time. 

This would not only have cleared 
the geographical problem thorough- 
ly, and set the disputed question 
for ever at rest, but would have 
forwarded Baker in the promptest 
way on his homeward route, Shooa 
lying about midway between Kam- 
rasi’s territory and .the Latooka 
country, with which he was now 
familiar, and where he had friends. 
Before, however, this beautiful ar- 
rangement could be put to the test 
of fact, the following tragi-comic scene 
took place :— 


“T now requested Kamrasi to allow us 
to take leave, as we had not an hour to 
lose. In the coolest manner he replied, 
‘TI will send you to the lake and Shooa as 
I have promised, but you must leave your 
wife with me!’ 

‘“‘ At that moment we were surrounded 
by a great number of natives, and my 
suspicions of treachery at having been 
led over the Kafoor river appeared con- 
firmed by this insolent demand. If this 
were to be the end of the expedition, I 
resolved that it should be also the end 
of Kamrasi, and drawing my revolver 
quietly, I held it within two feet of his 
chest, and, looking at him with undis- 
guised contempt, I told him that if I 
touched the trigger not one of his men 
could save him, and that if he dared to 
repeat the insult I would shoot him on 
thespot. At the same time I explained 
to him that in my country such inso- 
lence would entail bloodshed, and that 
I looked upon him as an ignorant ox 
who knew no better, and that this ex- 
cuse alone could save him. My wife, 
naturally indignant, had risen from her 
seat, and maddened with the excitement 
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of the moment, she made him a little 
speech in Arabic — not a word of which 
he understood —- with a countenance al- 
most as amiable as the head of Medusa, 
Altogether the mise en scene utterly 
astonished him; the woman Bacheeta, 
though savage, had appropriated the 
insult to her mistress, and she also fear- 
lessly let fly at Kamrasi, translating as 
nearly as she could the complimentary 
address that ‘Medusa’ had just deliy- 
ered. Whether this little coup de thédire 
had so impressed Kamrasi with British 
female independence that he wished to be 
off his bargain, I cannot say, but with an 
air of complete astonishment he said, 
‘Don’t be angry. I had no intention of 
offending you by asking for your wife; I 
will give you a wife if you want one, and 
I thought you might have no objection 
to give me yours: itis my custom to give 
my visitors pretty wives, and I thought. 
you might exchange. Don’t make a fuss 
about it; if you don’t like it there’s an end 
of it. I will never mention it again.’” 

Amusing as this incident is to 
read, it must have been anything 
but amusing to the startled stran- 
gers; and it is evident that Mrs. 
Baker’s nerves, hitherto unshaken, 
did not soon get the better of the 
shock, since we find her still anxious 
and alarmed when they had pro- 
ceeded a considerable way on the 
journey, distrusting the diabolical 
escort which Kamrasi had accorded 
to them, and fearing that some 
attack might be intended. A more 
real danger, however, awaited the 
brave and devoted wife. When cross- 
ing a marsh she was suddenly struck 
by a sun-stroke, and had to be drag- 
ged “like a corpse” to the land, 
where “she lay perfectly insensible, 
as though dead, with teeth and hands 
firmly clenched, and her eyes open, 
but fixed.” At this point the mis- 
eries of the journey came to their 
climax. Nothing could be more 
touching than Mr. Baker’s simple ac- 
count of the miserable days and 
nights that followed. All the poor 
expedients of relief that were possible 
failed; to remain stationary was use- 
less and impracticable. So the mo- 
tionless figure was placed in a litter, 
and carried mournfully through 
marsh and forest. 
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“Twas ill and broken-hearted, and I 
followed by her side through the long 
day’s march over wild parklands and 
streams, with thick forests and deep 
marshy bottoms, over undulating hills, 
and through valleys of tall papyrus 
rushes, which, as we brushed through 
them on our melancholy way, waved 
over the litter like the black plumes of a 
hearse. We halted at a village, and 
again the night was passed in watching. 
I was wet and coated with mud from the 
swampy marsh, and shivered with ague ; 
but the cold within was greater than all. 
No change had taken place; she had 
never moved. I had plenty of fat, and 
I made four balls of about half a pound, 
each of which would burn for three hours. 
A piece of broken water-jar formed a 
lamp, several pieces of rag serving as 
wicks, So in solitude the still calm night 
passed away, as I sat by her side and 
watched. In the drawn and distorted fea- 
tures that lay before me I could hardly 
trace the same face that for years had 
been my comfort through all the difficul- 
ties and dangers of my path. Was she 
todie? Was so terrible a sacrifice to be 
the result of my selfish exile ? 

“ Again the night passed away. Once 
more the march. Though weak and ill, 
and for two nights without a moment’s 
sleep, I felt no fatigue, but mechani- 
caliy followed by the side of the litter 
as if in a dream. The same wild 
country, diversified with marsh and 
forest. Again we halted. The night 
came, and I sat by her side in a miser- 
able hut, with the feeble lamp flicker- 
ing, while she lay as in death. She had 
never moved a muscle since she fell. 
My people slept; I was alone, and no 
sound broke the stillness of the night. 
My ears ached at the utter silence, till 
the sudden wild cry of a hyena made 
me shudder. I had passed the 
night in replacing wet cloths upon her 
head and moistening her lips as she lay 
apparently lifeless on her litter. I 
could do nothing more; in solitude and 
abject misery in that dark hour, in a 
country of savage heathens, thousands 
of miles away from a Christian land, I 
beseeched an aid above all human, 
trusting alone to Him. 

“The morning broke: my lamp had 
just burned out, and, cramped with the 
night’s watching, I rose from my low 
seat, and seeing that she lay in the same 
unaltered state, I went to the door of 
the hut to breathe one gasp of the fresh 
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morning air. I was watching the first 
red streak that heralded the rising sun, 
when I was startled by the words ‘ thank 
God,’ faintly uttered behind me. Suddenly 
she had awoke from her torpor, and, with 
a heart overflowing, I went to her bedside. 
Her eyes were full of madness. She spoke, 
but the brain was gone. I will not inflict 
a description of the terrible trial of seven 
days of brain fever, with its attendant hor- 
rors. The rain poured in torrents, and day 
after day we were forced to travel for want 
of provisions, not being able to remain in 
one position. . . . For seven nights I had 
not slept, and, although as weak as a reed, 
I had marched by the side of her litter. 
Nature could resist no longer. We reach- 
ed a village one evening; she had been in 
violent convulsions successively—it was 
all but over. I laid her down on her lit- 
ter within a hut, covered her with a Scotch 
plaid, and I fell upon my mat insensible— 
worn out with sorrow and fatigue. My men 
put a new handle to the pickaxe that even- 
ing, and sought for a dry spot to dig her 
grave. The sun had risen when I woke. I 
had slept, and, horrifjed, as the idea flash- 
ed upon me, that she must be dead, and 
that I had not been with her, I started up. 
She lay upon her bed pale as marble, and 
with that calm serenity that the features 
assume when the cares of life no longer act 
upon the mind, and the body rests in death. 
The dreadful thought bowed me down ; 
but as I gazed upon her in fear, her chest 
gently heaved, not with the convulsive 
throbs of fever, but naturally. She was 
asleep ; and when, at a sudden noise, she 
opened her eyes, they were calm and clear. 
She was saved! When not a ray of hope 
remained, God alone knows what helped 
us, The gratitude of that moment I will 
not attempt to describe.” 


If our readers have followed like 
ourselves the course of this won- 
derful journey with a sense rather 
of human interest than scientific 
zeal, they will feel like us that the 
climax of the book is here attained. 
After we are once assured of the 
safety of this precious little woman, 
our minds are very easy about the 
Luta N’zigé. The opening of her 
eyes excites us more than the white 
gleam on the horizon, and the rush 
of longed-for waters which marks 
the real end of the pilgrimage. 
Asking pardon of the Geographical 
Society and Sir Roderick Murchi_ 
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son, and even Mr. Baker himself, we 
humbly own that such is the case— 
and it is not our fault. Our traveller 
does not pretend to any literary gift; 
but there are few possessors of that 
doubtful quali! y who could haye mov- 
ed our sympathies so deeply, or set 
before us, with all the aids of imagi- 
nation, a scene so touching. And, 
then, as the children say, i¢ is 
all true, and this wonderful deliver- 
ance is no stretch of fancy, but was 
actually accorded at a moment when 
help and hope were gone. When we 
have dried our eyes and composed 
our feelings, we come back to the re- 
collection of our duty. The pilgrims 
themselves scarcely made so long a 
pause. Three days after this sudden 
rescue from the blackness of despair 
they reached the goal they had sought 
80 steadily, and stood, weak but vic- 
torious, on the shores of the great re- 
servoir of nature through which has 
flowed for ages the mysterious Nile. 
Here, as a contrast and pendant to the 
last scene of profound human emotion, 
is the narrative of the triumphant 
crown of all those toils :— 


“The sun had not risen when I was 
spurring my ox after my guide, who, hav- 
ing been promised a double handful of 
beads on arrival at the lake, had caught 
the enthusiasm of the moment. The day 
broke beautifully clear; and having 
crossed a deep valley between the hills, 
we toiled up the opposite slope. I hurried 
to the summit. The glory of our prize 
burst suddenly upon me! There, like a 
sea of quicksilver, lay far beneath the 
grand expanse of water; a boundless sea- 
horizon on the south and south-west glit- 
tering in the noonday sun; and on the 
west, at fifty or sixty miles’ distance, blue 
mountains rose from the bosom of the 
lake to a height of about 7000 feet above 
its level. It is impossible to describe the 
_ triumph of that moment ; here was the re- 
ward for all our labour—for the years of 
temerity with which we had toiled through 
Africa. England had won the sources 
of the Nilef Long before I reached 
this spot I had arranged to give three 
cheers with all our men in English style 
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in honour of the discovery, but now that 
I looked down upon the great inland sea, 
lying nestled in the very heart of Africa, 
and thought how vainly mankind had 
sought these sources through so many 
ages, and reflected that I had been the 
humble instrument, permitted to unravel 
this portion of the great mystery when so 
many greater than I had failed, I felt too 
serious to vent my feelings in vain cheers 
for victory, and sincerely thanked God for 
having guided and supported us through 
all dangers to the good end . The 
zigzag path to descend to the lake was so 
steep and dangerous that we were forced 
to leave our oxen with a guide, who was 
to take them to Magungo and wait fer our 
arrival. We commenced the descent of 
the steep pass on foot. I led the way, 
grasping a stout bamboo ; my wife, in ex- 
treme weakness, tottered down the path 
supporting herself on my shoulder, and 
stopping to rest every twenty paces.* Af- 
ter a toilsome descent of about two hours, 
weak with years of fever, but for the mo- 
ment strengthened by success, we gained 
the level plain below the cliff. A walk of 
about a mile through flat sandy meadows 
of fine turf, interspersed with trees and 
bush, brought us to the water’s edge. 
The waves were rolling upon a white 
pebbly beach. I rushed into the lake, 
and thirsty with heat and fatigue, with 
a heart full of gratitude I drank deeply 
from the sources of the Nile.” 


Here ends, so far, the dramatic and 
heroic narrative. The scientific por- 
tion now remains to be set forth. Mr. 
Baker proceeds to give proof of his as- 
sertion, that “here was thegreat basin 
of the Nile that received every drop of 
water, from the passing shower to the 
roaring mountain-torrent that drained 
from Central Africa to the north.” On 
examination he found the lake to 
be “a vast depression far below the 
general level of the country, sur- 
rounded by precipitous cliffs, and 
bounded on the west and north- 
west by great ranges of mountains 
from five to seven thousand feet 
above the level of its waters.” 
Down some of these mountain-sides 
he could distinguish with a power- 





* This apparently was at the utmost only four days after the crisis of Mrs. Baker’s 
brain fever. 
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ful telescope thin lines of white, 
denoting the existence of mighty 
cataracts bringing the contributions 
of the west to the central reservoir. 
The Victoria Lake discovered by 
Speke sent also its more distinct 
and important contribution to the 
same great waters; and from its 
position it was evident that the 
mountain-ranges which fed the 
Victoria Lake from their eastern 
slopes must, from the west and 
north, pour their accumulations in- 
to the newly-discovered receptacle, 
upon which, in the first moment of 
enthusiasm, the discoverer had con- 
ferred the name of Albert — the 
second, yet, at the same _ time, 
since death made it sacred, the first 
name in England. The Albert 
Lake thus, according to Mr. Baker’s 
conclusion, receives everything 
which there is to receive, and, 
pouring forth its riches in one 
sole stream from its northern ex- 
tremity, becomes the final parent 
of the Nile. The Victoria Lake 
shares this great parentage by 
pouring into the general reservoir 
its most distinct and important 
tributary. The Victoria Nile flows 
into the lake so near to the spot 
whence the other flows out, that it 
requires but a small stretch of im- 
agination to identify the incoming 
and outgoing stream as one river. 
And yet it is evident that all the 
waters of the Albert Lake, and all 
the tributary streams that pour 
down its mountain boundaries, have 
an equal share in the great fait 
accompli — the mighty composite 
stream which is destined, without 
any further break or interruption, 
to make its silent way across all 
the wilds of Africa to the distant 
sea. This conclusion seems very 
clear and satisfactory. Mr. Baker 
describes very minutely the geo- 
graphical position of the Albert 
Lake, which is unquestionably fed 
by multitudes of tributaries coming 
from all sides, all of which contri- 
bute something to the great way- 
farer which issues out of it alone 


and unaccompanied —the Nile of 
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the Cataracts and inundations, the 
great river of Egypt. Our trio of 
African travellers have thus pur- 
sued the mysterious stream up, as 
we have already said, to the rains 
and mountain torrents which are 
untraceable; or at least to the grand 
reservoirs in which those stray 
waters are collected. These two 
great inland seas, thus linked in an 
eternal marriage, have lain fur un- 
known ages among their inaccessible 
mountains, sending forth their joint 
life into the world in their great off- 
spring. There is a kind of Titanic 
fatherhood and motherhood in their 
position which is worthy of the 
giant child. “No river known to 
man has so magnificent a parent- 
age, as none has so long and so 
largely exercised its office of benefi- 
cence to man. 

All that now remained was to 
make sure by actual vision that 
the Nile went out of the lake 
where it was said to go out, and 
that the Victoria Nile came in 
where it was said to come in. It 
had been settled with Kamrasi 
that, after exploring the embou- 
chure of the Victoria Nile, the 
travellers were to be conveyed 
down the navigable part of the 
great Nile itself as far as the Cat- 
aracts. This, however, the native 
boatmen, here as shifty and unde- 
pendable as everywhere else, posi- 
tively refused to do; but they did 
not object to forward the expedi- 
tion so far as it was practicable to 
goup the Victoria Nile. The ques- 
tion accordingly remained, which 
of the two was to be chosen? Mr. 
Baker’s own desire was to proceed 
with his own men down the Nile, 
abandoning the canoes and all 
other impediments as soon as they 
reached the Cataracts, and pushing 
on to Gondokoro, which was only 
a@ seven days’ march from thence 
by land. By this means en might 
reckon on reaching Gondokoro in 
time for the boats to Khartoom, 
which was so much the more im- 
portant, since a very trifling deten- 
tion might make them too late, and 





involve an additional year in Africa, 
a prospect at which the travellers 
naturally shuddered. But in case 
this course was adopted, the ex- 
ploration of the Victoria Nile 
would have to be abandoned. 
With so strong a personal in- 
ducement going one way, ‘science 
and our pilgrims’ fastidious sense 
of honour pointed to the other. 
He had promised Speke to explore 
his branch of the river; and _ be- 
sides, on the face of it, the incom- 
ing of the Victoria stream was by no 
means so evident and indisputable 
as the outgoing of the Nile. The 
latter could be traced from the 
heights at Magungo, flowing as far 
as the eye could reach through 
the flat country to the north, 
marked by bright lines of green 
reeds; whereas what was called the 
embouchure of the Victoria Nile 
looked like nothing more than an 
arm of the lake, without the slight- 
est appearance of current—a chan- 
nel of dead calm water lost in 
rank vegetation, which it was im- 


possible to imagine could be the 
vigorous river which rushed west- 


ward from the Karuma Falls. It 
was hard to make the decision in 
such a case, but yet it was not diffi- 
cult to predict which would carry 
the day. And Mr. Baker had a 
counsellor by him whose device, 
like his own, was “thorough.” “TIT 
proposed it to my wife,” he writes, 
“‘who not only voted, in her state 
of abject weakness, to complete the 
river to Karuma, but wished, if 
possible, to return and follow the 
Nile from the lake down to Gondo- 
_koro!” This valiant proposal was, 
however, unnecessary, the Nile be- 
ing as fully and evidently visible 
as sight and sense could make it; 
and the heroic travellers accordingly 
addressed themselves to the clearing 
up of the only doubtful point which 
now remained. 

For three days they paddled up 
the feverish flood in the same dead- 
ly tranquillity, without the smallest 
appearance of current. The con- 
dition in which they undertook the 
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solving of this last difficulty shows 
it to have been an _ unparalleled 
effort. Baker himself on the first 
night’s halt had to be “carried on 
a litter, perfectly unconscious, to a 
village, attended carefully by my 
poor sick wife, who, herself half 
dead, followed me on foot through 
the marshes in pitch darkness, and 
watched over me till the morning.” 
At daybreak both had to be carried 
back to the boats. On the third 
day the fever-stricken traveller was 
“struck by the fact that the little 
green water-plants, like floating 
cabbages, were certainly, though 
very slowly, moving to the west.” 
From that moment their efforts 
were rewarded by seeing the strength 
of the current gradually increase, 
until on the following day all doubt 
was removed by the sound, and 
finally the sight of a great waterfall, 
which came plunging down upon 
them “ in one leap of about 120 feet,” 
vindicating the Victoria Nile from 
all doubts. By this last discovery 
Speke’s supposition was verified 
almost in the most minute details, 
He had concluded, from the differ- 
ence between the river-level at Ka- 
ruma Falls and that of the Nile at 
Gebel Kookoo in the Madi country, 
where he finally came up with it, 
that there must be somewhere a fall 
of about 1000 feet, which he con- 
cluded must occur ere the Victoria 
Nile entered the Albert Lake. Ba 
ker’s observations proved that the 
fall, which was formed, not by 
one, but a succession of cataracts, 
reached 1275 feet. Thus the last 
scientific link in the chain was 
verified, and the discovery in all its 
integrity and completeness secured, 
once for all, to the world. 

Here the exploration came to an 
end. It had been pursued with un- 
equalled bravery and in the face of 
extraordinary difficulties. It was ac- 
complished in the most forlorn weak- 
ness, misery, and almost destitution. 
But it was accomplished ; and now 
all that the pilgrims had to do was 
to get home. The words sound easy 
and pleasant; but when one is in 
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the depths of Africa, half dead with jformdéd movement to blind the 


fever, deprived of every necessary 
of existence, and dependent on the 
precarious and mercenary aid of a 
set of heartless savages, the mean- 
ing of words becomes strangely 
modified. How they did get home 
at last, through privations still more 
horrible, and detentions that took 
the very hearts out of their breasts, 
and at the cost of the additional 
year in Africa which they had so 
much dreaded, our readers must 
ascertain from the narrative of the 
journey. Our space will not per- 
mit us to go further, except to no- 
tice in a few words some of the prac- 
tical conclusions and suggestions of 
Mr. Baker, and his opinions con- 
cerning the African race, which, 
whether we agree in them or not, 
cannot but be worthy the consider- 
ation of all interested in so import- 
ant a subject. 

In the first place, his conviction 
is that no enterprise of civilisation, 
from the first and holiest work of 
the missionary to the less elevated 
but still beneficent influences of 
honest trade, can have any success 
in Africa until the curse of the 
country, the slave trade, is made 
an end of. It is at present main- 
tained in the cruelest shape by 
the traders, who, under pretence of 
seeking ivory, take possession, as 
did Mr. Baker’s companions, of a 
district, aliy themselves with here 
and there a chief, and by making 
razzias upon ‘the helpless villages 
against which their savage ally 
may happen to have a grudge, or 
with which they can themselves 
pick a quarrel, secure long trains 
of helpless creatures, women and 
children, whom, with barbarities 
which chill one’s blood to hear of, 
they drag to the coast. Any repre- 
sentation made to the Egyptian 
Government with a view of stop- 
ping this horrible traffic Mr. Baker 
thinks utterly useless, ‘“ Egypt 
is in favour of slavery; thus any 
demonstration made against the 
slave trade by the Government of 
that country will be simply a pro 


European powers.” His theory of 
effectual repression is as follows :— 


“Stop the White Nile trade; prohibit 
the departure of any vessels from Khar- 
toom for the south, and let the Egyptian 
Government grant a concession to a com- 
pany for the White Nile, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, and to a special super- 
vision. There are already four steamers 
at Khartoom. Establish a post of 200 
men at Gondokoro ; an equal number be- 
low the ShiHooh tribe in 13° latitude; 
and, with two steamers cruising on the 
river, not a slave could descend the 
White Nile.” 


Tn such a case, he concludes that 
honest trade could enter Africa, 
especially after his discovery that 
above the Cataracts the Nile is 
navigable up to the Albert Lake. 
The distance from Gondokoro to the 
highest cataract is only seven days’ 
march ; so that, with the interval of 
this insignificant land journey, mer- 
chandise could by good organisation 
be conveyed into the very depths of 
the continent by water. Speke’s sug- 
gestion was that a steamer should be 
built in Madi, above the Cataracts, by 
which means, but for that seven days’ 
tedious toil through marsh and 
forest, trade, steam, and Manches- 
ter prints might go all the way 
to Unyoro and Waganda, and a 
score of anonymous regions not 
inhabited by “disgusting naked 
brutes,” but by decorous savages, 
‘well put on,” in robes of bark and 
skins, which the travellers have no 
doubt they would gladly exchange 
for the fabrics of ciyilisation. 


“ Beyond this commencement of hon- 
est trade I cannot offer a suggestion,” 
says Mr. Baker, “as no produce of the 
country except ivory could afford the ex- 
pense of transport to Europe. Jf Africa 
is to be civilised, it must be effected by 
commerce, which once established will 
oper the way for missionary labour; but 
all ideas of commerce, improvement, and 
the advancement of the African race that 
philanthropy could suggest, must be dis- 
carded until the traffic in slaves shall 
have ceased to exist.” 


This view of the subject, how- 
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ever, is not connected in Mr. Baker’s 
mind with any idea of common 
* flesh and blood,” or the manhood 
and brotherhood of the negro. It 
is evidently his conviction that the 
African is, as he says, one of “the 
vestiges of what existed in a pre- 
Adamite creation.” His continent 
is unique in its primitive geological 
construction, and shows no traces 
of ever having been submerged, or 
subject to the great volcanic con- 
vulsions which can be traced on all 
other portions of the earth’s surface ; 
and that he is himself the represen- 
tative of an older race is a conclu- 
sion not without plausibility. On 
this point Mr. Baker advances no 
formal theory; but he evidently 
leans to the opinion that the singular 
savage Of whom he has seen more 
than almost any other civilised man 
living—the creature so wildly gay, 
so thoughtlessly cruel, so servile yet 
by times so faithful, so destitute of 
social ties and family affections, and 
So meaningless in this serious world 
—is the offspring of a more ancient 


mysterious race, dating from those 
nameless ages in which the masto- 
don and mammoth held our places, 
and before God in his divine re- 
tirement had decided to make man 


in His own image. This question 
is too vast to be discussed at the 
end of a review of travel. Itis one 
which many good people might 
even think it impious to discuss 
at all; yet it certainly is deserving, 
especially at the present moment, 
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when the negro is one of the stand- 
ing difficulties most troublesome to 
the world, of the fullest and most 
careful investigation, It is unne- 
cessary to add that Mr. Baker, like 
every one else who has had real 
experience of the negro, considers 
our English system of placing him 
on our own level, and governing 
him as if he were an English 
peasant, as equally foolish and de- 
plorable. 

One of the strongest arguments 
which perhaps could be found 
against his theory lies in the sketches 
of character he has himself given 
us. Making due allowance for the 
necessary differences, we could all 
lay our hands without much diffi- 
culty upon several pawky old rascals 
like Katchiba, or even on such a 
shrewd and bluntly-avowed mate- 
rialist as Commoro; while his two 
faithful servants, Saat and Richarn, 
might bear favourable comparison 
with many members of our privi- 
leged race. 

Into this subject, however, we 
cannot further enter. The enter- 
prise has been well and nobly done, 
and Science fully satisfied, without, 
most happily, any harm to the pair 
of pilgrims whose devotion cost 
them so many sufferings. And 7, 
as Mr. Baker says, any good is ever 
to come to Africa, it must undoubt- 
edly be through the interest ex- 
cited, and the public energy stimu- 
lated, by such noble exertions as 
his own. 
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CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 


IN 


GENERAL. 


PART XXV. 


““WAR NOTES’ 


July 2.—Looking out through my 
window, across which a clustering 
vine has so audaciously stretched 
itself that I have to catch glimpses 
through the leaves, I see beneath me 
a little cleft, too wide to be called a 
gorge, too narrow for a valley, teem- 
ing with all the riehness of Italian 
verdure. The silvery olive and the 
broad-leaved fig, the vine, the apri- 
cot, the mulberry, and, scenting the 
air far and near, a verbena, large as 
a forest tree, scarlet clover or yellow 
corn covering the earth, and actu- 
ally hiding a little rivulet whose 
whereabouts is only known by its 
rippling song; beyond these flows 
the Arno, and beyond that again 
are the Apennines; a broad blue 
cloudless sky is overhead, and the 
air twinkles with the cicala, and 
seems to vibrate with all that insect 
life that makes Italy seem so charged 
with vitality. 

It is all very beautiful, very en- 
joyable; there is even a Juxurious 
ecstasy to be felt in the fulness 
with which colour and perfume, 
form, outline, and odour, combine 
to make a scene of transcendent 
loveliness. Here is all that a 
dreamy indolence could ask or wish 
for. It is the sort of world which 
Adam might have sojourned in be- 
fore his fall—a world so steeped 
with tranquil bliss that it seems to 
intensify the delicious sense of 
drowsiness that steals over one, 
and makes one neither want for book 
nor companion. Life alone is enough 
in such a spot; nor does it seem in- 
glorious to be satisfied with the bless- 
ings which are thus so prodigally 
scattered around you. 

I was thinking in this wise, and 
asking myself by what amount of 
daily toil a man might compass an 
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existence after this fashion? how 
little that could be called labour 
would suffice for it, and how easily 
could he provide for the wants of a 
life so simple and unpretending! 
Why, the very sum _ squandered 
over a contested election would 
buy years of such a life. The 
wager aman makes out of complai- 
sance to the friend who took him 
down to Ascot would pay for six 
months of it! And does one really 
want more? or, in other words, is 
the life with more requirements a 
better thing than this small exist- 
ence of little ways and little ambi- 
tions? And if not, why is it that so 
few are found to cut in at “the cheap 
rubber,” and play the game of life for 
small stakes ? 

I say I was canvassing this ques- 
tion with myself when my servant 
came hurriedly in with the first 
bulletin from the war—ay, from 
the war! for yonder, over that 
large mountain, and beyond the 
peak of that other mountain behind 
it, there is War—really War—at this 
moment. There is a King there 
leading on his men to battle, just 
because he cannot or will not ac- 
cept life on small conditions, and 
cannot feel satisfied if his realm 
be not greater and his sway wider 
than his father bequeathed to him. 
It is not my inclination to inquire 
what justice or what right the 
Italians have in this struggle; per- 
haps, if the issue had to be argued 
in a court of law, they would cut 
but a sorry figure. At least I feél 
full sure it would not be easy to 
dispossess a man of his estate, and 
make the broad acres one’s own, on 
such documents and pleas as Italy 
now sues Austria in re Venetia. 
But we must take the world as we 
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find it, and it is not always a world 
of prudence or even legality, else 
people would not run off with 
wards in Chancery, or borrow 
money at eighty per cent; and 
nations, whatever we may say, can- 
not be expected to be wiser than 
the particles that compose them. 
The best thing the Italians can say 
in support of their claim is, that if 
it be complied with, the world will 
be the more contented in future, 
and a long reign of peace will pre- 
vail over Europe. The argument 
has no small potency when address- 
ed to a generation that really asks 
for quietness, and begs for time to 
make money and enjoy it. 

The enthusiasm of the nation is 
not to be questioned. You may dis- 
parage it; you may not trust it; 
you may hold it as cheaply as you 
will, but it is there—so much there 
is no denying; and the people who 
are willing to fight for their con- 
victions, ay, and more still, to 
pay taxes for them, are not to be 
despised. The conscription was 
never very popular in Italy—why 
should it? Nor was paying money 
to the public treasury one of those 
pastimes Italians loved; and yet 
are they ready now to accept en- 
listment and taxation, not merely 
without complaint, but freely and 
willingly. 

A great cause too—or what they 
deem a great cause—has done more 
to cement the nation, to unite class 
to class, and conciliate the preju- 
dices of the masses, than years of 
successful trade and money-getting. 
Mazzinism has a hard nut to crack 
in this readiness of the man of 
birth, station, and fortune, to take 
his chance in the ranks with the 
humblest peasant on his estate. 
Here are ‘Fraternity and Equality 
far more palpable and more real 
than ever Democracy preached. 
What can Theory suggest equal to 
such Practice as this ? 

And be it remembered this is no 
amateur soldiering—no _ military 
junketing down to Brighton by 
rail for a day of battalion drill and 
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unlimited bitter beer. This move- 
ment means fighting—and fighting 
one of the finest and bravest armies 
of Europe. 

Give these men all their due; 
they were not, like the people of 
northern blood, inured to labour 
and fatigue; they had no special 
addiction to field sports or that 
love of perilous adventure which 
in our own country sustains the 
race through years of inglorious 
peace; they were loungers and 
men of pleasure, leading lives of 
enervation instead of exertion, and 
steeped in a sort of apathy—the 
consequence of: the insignificant 
part their nation was condemned 
to in the great questions of Europe. 

It is no small thing, believe me, 
when men thus trained and taught 
turn out to face the daily hardships 
and sufferings of a campaign. There 
must be that which touches a nation 
to the quick to stimulate to this 
heroism. They at least must have 
faith in the goodness of their cause. 
It is no mockery of patriotism could 
carry men so far. 

Austria never took a fair meas- 
ure of this people. It is not easy, 
indeed, to judge of those who are 
held in subjection, but the Empire 
gave the Italians credit for every- 
thing but courage. In -all that cor- 
respondence between Prince Met- 
ternich and the Governor of Milan, 
where national traits were fully 
discussed, and their bearing on po- 
litical events canvassed, the craft 
and subtlety of the Italian is dwelt 
upon, his false faith exposed, and 
his general levity cited; but not 
once is any apprehension expressed 
that from such a people could come 
resistance, or that a race so indol- 
ent and self-indulgent would ever 
risk the chances of a struggle. The 
relations of master and servant are 
little favourable to mutual know- 
ledge; and the conditions of dom- 
inance and submission have the 
same imperfection. It was strange 
to hear from Italian officers who 
had been made prisoners in the 
last war in Lombardy acknowledg- 
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ments of the kind treatment and 
generosity they met from their 
captors. The admissions were 
made with all the frankness of as- 
tonishment; and they owned that, 
until they had experienced, they 
could not have believed in the 
hearty good-nature and kindliness 
of those whom their prejudices 
had taught them to regard as little 
better than barbarians. 

The Austrians, too, began to see 
that Italians could fight, and fight too 
with that quality of courage, steady, 
unflinching, and persistent, for which 
they had not credited them. These 
lessons were learned by each in a 
stern school; but it was no small 
thing that they were learned at all, 
nor until they had been learned 
could there have been any well- 
grounded hope for that mutual re- 
spect and deference, without which, 
nations no more than individuals, 
can continue to live in intercourse. 
War is a fierce schoolmaster, it is 
true, but, like the thunder-storm, 
it can dispel noxious vapours and 
a loaded atmosphere with a speed 
and certainty that balmier breezes 
would have failed in. 

I am convinced that the vexed 
question between Italy and Aus- 
tria could have been resolved long 
ago, if it were not for. that lingering 
contempt for Italy which clung to 
the minds of Austrian statesmen 
like a tradition, and which France, 
with the Machiavelism of her ruler, 
fostered and encouraged. There 
was a double policy to be carried 
out: first of all, to teach Europe, 
through the example of Italy, that 
all changes on fhe Continent could 
only be effected through French in- 
tervention; and, secondly, that on 
no conditions, nor by any concur- 
rence of events, should Austria and 
Italy be allowed to become allies. 
It was by the distrust he had cre- 
ated amongst Continental nations, 
and the disruption of all the ties 
that once bound them, that this 
’ man had established his supremacy 
in Europe, and. made France sub- 
mit to be bullied at home, on the 
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condition that she was to be feared 
abroad. 

I am told that English sympathy 
for Italy has cooled in consequence 
of her alliance with Prussia; and 
probably this was to be expected. 
It would not be easy to wish well 
to M. Bismark. He has contrived 
to invest his cause with everything 
that must revolt an honest mind or 
an upright intelligence; but, like 
a disreputable speculator, success 
may save him. We have got the 
commercial spirit into politics, and if 
he can declare “‘a good dividend”’ 
he may defy his critics. 

Italy accepted him for want of 
better. In the turmoil of an elec- 
tion contest, the candidate is not 
called on to inquire into the char- 
acter of the roughs who smash 
the opposition windows and wreck 
their committee-rooms. For such 
work one cannot employ arch- 
deacons and minor canons. Italy 
was only too glad to find any one 
who had a grudge against her own 
enemy, and we certainly ought not to 
be too captious with her: we once 
made allies of red men, and supplied 
them with scalping-knives of a Shef- 
field pattern. 

That Italian journals endeavour 
to descry a justice in the Prussian 
cause, or affect to see in M. Bis- 
mark the apostle of liberty, is sim- 
ply ridiculous. One might as well 
call Calcraft a comparative anato- 
mist. Take him as your ally, be- 
cause you want him—wish him 
every success against the common 
enemy—pray that he may annex 
Prague, and even Vienna, as he has 
done Hesse-Cassel and Dresden; 
but in the name of common sense 
and all decency don’t say that you 
approve of him; and in the name 
of all reverence for the man you 
owe most to, do not, I beseech you, 
call him the German Cavour. As 
Cobbett said, this is like calling a 
bug a man’s bedfellow. 

The Italians have made a preci- 
ous blunder in this attempt to bol- 
ster up a bad cause, and the only 
piece of good fortune that pertains 
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to their journalism is, that it is un- 
read. They may talk their balder- 
dash innocuously, for nobody listens. 
A little honest newspaper-writ- 
ing, dashed with even moderate 
ability, would just now render im- 
mense service within and without 
Italy’s own frontier. The war has 
begun. At daybreak on the 24th 
June the first division of the first 
corps, consisting of two regiments 
of rifles, four of line infantry, and 
two batteries of artillery, crossed 
the Mincio to occupy a position 
between Valeggio and Castelnuovo ; 
the intention being, it is said, to 
cut off the communication between 
Peschiera and Verona, and, isolat- 
ing the former, attack and carry it. 
The troops crossed in high spi- 
rits. They were to be supported 
by the second and third corps, led 
by the King in person, and their 
point of concentration was fixed 
upon. They marched in column, 
and advanced for above two hours 
without the shadow of resistance. 
The road led through a sandy arid 


country, with low hills covered with 
brushwood, and stunted pines at in- 
tervals skirting the way, and shut- 


ing out all view. The videttes 
who scoured these pronounced 
them all safe, and unoccupied by 
an enemy, when suddenly some 
advanced pickets galloped back in 
hot haste, and before they could 
even give their tidings, a tremen- 
dous fire of artillery opened on the 
column, and the Austrians riddled 
them with grape at half musket 
range. One of the first to fall badly 
wounded, was Cerale, the general 
in command; the Prince Amadeo, 
the second son of the King, was 
struck by a spent ball on the 
chest. The shock was terrible, nor 
was there space to deploy into line ; 
and after a vigorous resistance, in 
which men and officers behaved 
admirably, nothing remained but 
to retire. 

The second division, which had 
crossed the Mincio at Monzambano, 
arrived in time to arrest the on- 
ward movement of the Austrians, 
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who continued to charge the now 
disordered first division, carrying 
a terrific slaughter into their broken 
ranks. The action soon became 
general, but with a great superi- 
ority of numbers—some say one- 
third—on the part of the Austri- 
ans. The Italians were certainly 
not well handled by their generals, 
The whole attack was foolhardy; 
the very idea of forcing a pass be- 
tween such fortresses as Peschiera 
and Verona, so close together, was 
an exploit little short of madness; 
and the Austrians took the full 
benefit of the blunder by pouring 
forth all their troops from the fgr- 
tresses, leaving scarcely a regiment 
for garrison. The result was a 
tremendous defeat; Villarey, an 
old general of Savoy, one of the 
faithful who had adhered to his 
King after he lost his country, fell, 
torn by a grape-shot; Durando, 
the general in chief of the first 
corps, was wounded; and, by the 
Austrian bulletin, they took two 
thousand prisoners and _ several 
guns. If the Italians were repuls- 
ed, however, in this their first fait 
darmes, it cannot be said that they 
did not fight admirably. They 
were fourteen hours under fire, with 
a roasting sun overhead, after a 
brisk march at daybreak, and with 
deficient water for drinking, and 
yet the men bore up splendidly, 
and more than justified all the 
hopes that were formed of them. 
The Crown- Prince himself was 
everywhere where the fight was 
thickest, and actually galloped into 
Villafranca with twenty hussars; 
but, of course, being unsupported, 
could not maintain himself in the 
position. As for the King, on two 
several occasions he and his Staff 
were surrounded by the enemy’s 
lancers, and his escape was all but 
miraculous. 

There are defeats which are only 
short of successes, and such are 
those which test the valour of 
young troops, and prove that men, 
new to battle, can stand unflinch- 
ingly under fire, and when, with 
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their ranks torn by grape-shot, and 
cut up by cavalry, they are still 
obedient to discipline, ready to re- 
treat or advance, and as much and 
as completely under command as 
on the parade-ground. The Ital- 
ians showed that they were of this 
stamp, and it is a proud thing 
for the young army of a young na- 
tion to have earned such distingc- 
tion. 

No troops in Europe need feel 
shame at being beaten by Austrians 
in superior number. Whatever may 
have been the reverses of the Im- 
perial armies in their contests with 
France, the best military critics 
have ascribed their defeats to de- 
fective leadership far more than 
to any inferiority in the troops 
themselves. It is indeed a magnifi- 
cent army, and there is not a man 
on the Continent who better un- 
derstands the chivalry of the soldier 
than the Austrian. 

Nor are the Austrians very vain- 
glorious over this day, which, in 
memory of a former victory, they 
have called the battle of Custozza. 
Nothing can be more modest than 
the Archduke’s bulletin. He speaks 
of having repulsed the enemy, and 
taken so many guns and prisoners ; 
nor is there one word throughout of 
offensive triumph, nor a syllable that 
ought to offend a brave enemy. 

I am glad of this—glad of it for 
the sake of the Austrians them- 
selves, who are a fine race; but 
gladder still because I am always 
looking to the time when Italy and 
Austria will become fast friends 
and allies, and know that the only 
real danger to the peace, the happi- 
ness, and the liberty of Europe, can 
come from grasping and intriguing 
France, and that the common enemy 
of the Continent is the man that 
rules her. 

I am more reconciled to this war 
because I feel that both Italy and 
Austria will hold each other the 
higher when it is over. It would 
doubtless have been better if nego- 
tiation could have supplied the 
place of artillery—but Diis aliter 
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visum—and we must accept the fate 
that is given us. Many think—not 
unreasonably perhaps — that her 
military honour saved, and the pres- 
tige of her power asserted, Austria 
will be willing to treat for Venice: 
all the more if she should need the 
full measure of her force against 
Prussia. I believe if there had been 
anything like statesmanship on 
either side, the issue would have 
been resolved pacifically long since. 
The men in power in both countries 
have been, however, the easy dupes 
of France, and all chance of a good 
understanding — everything that 
might have led to a rapprochement 
between them—has been studiously 
and craftily diverted from its object 
by the Cabinet of the Tuileries. The 
very war itself is the French Em- 
peror’s doing, and there is only one 
worse fatality impending—it is, that 
he should arrange the terms of the 
peace. 

No matter what may be the 
changes and vicissitudes of a man’s 
fortune, a great deal of his charac- 
ter will be formed by his first years 
of manhood. The start in life is 
sure to impress its stamp on the 
whole career. Now, Louis Napo- 
leon graduated at twenty as a con- 
spirator: he was a “‘ Carbonaro,” and 
something more. I wonder has he 
ever thoroughly become anything 
else! The members of the Camor- 
ra exist by exacting a black- 
mail from every art and industry 
around them. They first make 
themselves feared, and then make 
themselves salaried; and what, I 
would like to know, has been the 
Empire but a very grand Camorra ? 
Look at Nice and Savoy? Mexico, 
to be sure, was a mistake; but then 
when he bullied America the Yan- 
kee had one hand tied. Now that 
he is free, the combat is politely and 
courteously declined. 

What I dread most in the present 
war is a French intervention. From 
the moment that the Tuileries comes 
in, the whole contest changes its 
character. It is not the crash of 
two nationalities, nor the struggle 
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of rival armies—it becomes the game 
where craft and duplicity must beat 
loyalty and bravery, and the stakes 
must fall to the gambler with the 
marked card and the ace in his 
sleeve. Why has ‘Punch’ never 
pictured him as the croupier at Ems 
or Homburg, calling out, “ Faites 
votre jeu, Messieurs,’”’ and sitting, 
“rake in hand,” impassive and im- 
penetrable, sure to win, no matter 
how the cards might turn ? 

Another telegram! The Hanover- 
ian army capitulates for the ninth 
time! Why, Grisi’s farewell bene- 
fits are nothing to this. The Prus- 
sians are losing patience, however ; 
for whenever the Hanoverians ne- 
gotiate, some of them are sure to 
run away. And now we have the 
news that Garibaldi is going to 
Munich. To Munich of all places! 
Why, I suspect there are not many 
Italians could point it out on the 
- map; but supposing that he knows 
its whereabouts, what has he to do 
there when he reaches it? It re- 
minds one of the triangular duel in 
one of Marryat’s novels, where each 
man fired at somebody he had no 
quarrel with. 

It will take a great deal of expla- 
nation and much beer to convince 
the Bavarians that these red-shirted 
patriots are coming to kill them; 
and as for the Bavarians themselves, 
I never think of them without re- 
membering the saying of a gruff old 
English major as he saw some of 
their officers at a court ball. ‘TI de- 
clare,” said he, ‘I couldn’t believe I 
was dead if E were to be killed by a 
fellow dressed in a suit of sky-blue 
and silver.” 

This is to-day the 2d of July, and 
since the attack of the 24th the Ital- 
ians have not moved, except to con- 
centrate their troops behind the 
Mincio, Cialdini having marched 
his corps from the Po to join the 
King at Cremona. Any moment 
may bring tidings of a new attack, 
which will be all the more difficult 
now since it is limited to the space 
directly in front of them. Mean- 
while fresh troops are coming up 


every hour, the losses of the first 
division have been already repaired, 
and the spirit of the army is admir- 
able. Whatever fortune may attend 
them on their next venture, they will 
fight well: of this there can be no 
doubt, and, thus believing, ‘‘ Aspet- 
tiamo !”” 

July 16.—Since I wrote the above, 
something more than a fortnight has 
elapsed. While I read in the news- 
papers of the triumphant march of 
Prussia, events in Italy have made 
but little progress. My prediction 
—and prediction it was, as I wrote 
it and despatched it to England on 
the 2d of this month—that Austria 
would make proposals for the ces- 
sion of Venice, has turned out cor- 
rect. I own, however, that I had 
not anticipated the mode by which 
this concession has been conveyed. 
I had not taken a full measure of 
either the weakness or the malignity 
of the Imperial Cabinet. 

The Italians see in this measure 
something more .than insult to 
themselves; they see that Austria 
deliberately intended to sow dis- 
cord between them and the Govern- 
ment of the Tuileries. A greater 
insult could scarcely be offered to a 
nation in arms than to throw the 
State for which they were ready to 
shed their blood contemptuously to 
a bystander, and, on the ground of a 
single success, declare, We care no- 
thing for the prize; but we meant 
that the world should see you could 
not wrest it from us by force. That 
fact once established, we feel no 
longer an interest in the struggle. 
This, I say, was insult too gross for 
endurance; but the perfidy of the 
policy was fully as great. Why se- 
lect the French Emperor as the arbi- 
ter of this quarrel? Why strength- 
en the insolent pretension he eter- 
nally puts forward to be regarded 
as the Destiny of Europe? Has 
Austria any reasons to love or be 
grateful to this man? Does she ad- 
mire him—respect him? Does she 
trust him ? 

None of these; but she knew the 
sort of protectorate he affected to 
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exercise over Italy, and rightly cal- 
culated that such a temptation as 
Venice offered could not be resisted. 
By handing over Venetia to Louis 
Napoleon, Austria intended to place 
Italy in a dilemma of no small 
eril. She must either, by accept- 
ing the prize, detach herself from 
the Prussian alliance, or, by a re- 
fusal, incur the danger of rousing 
the anger of France. 

And there was another motive, 
or at least I suspect another mo- 
tive to have had its influence. 
Ceding Venice to France, Austria 
of course gave the province with 
its well-known and long-recognised 
boundaries; and France, in hand- 
ing it over to Italy, could give no 
more than-she got. But this is by 
no means the Italian programme. 
Italy aspires to the Italian rule, 
and Heaven knows what, of the 
Adriatic coast. These new-fangled 
rights of nationalities are somewhat 
elastic, and lead people, in times of 
success, to demands not exactly in 
accordance with justice or modera- 
tion. It is but a short time back, 
General Bixio spoke of Malta as a 
possession which Italy must hope 
to see one day annexed to the 
parent State. He claimed the 
‘whole of Istria and the Islands; it 
is but fair to him to add, that he 
never so much as alluded to Cor- 
sica. 

If France, therefore, accepted 
Venetia from Austria, and handed 
it over to Italy, the Italians must 
either receive it with such limits as 
it was ceded, or continue the war 
to extend the frontier. What a 
difficulty is this? And would 
France permit Italy to play this 
part ? 

There is one thing evident 
throughout the whole of the trans- 
action, and this is, that if the 
French Emperor meant well by 
Italy, he never would have accept- 
ed the Austrian proposition at all. 
First of all, no man knew better 
than himself the sentiment which 
animated the Italian people and 
engaged them in this war, and that 
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it was fully as much to prove to 
Europe that they were equal to the 
task of defending their own nation- 
ality without aid irom any, as for 
the absolute conquest of territory, 
that they went out to fight. He 
well knew all the bitterness and 
heartburning that would ensue if 
such hopes should be frustrated; 
he knew what jealousy and dis- 
trust it would produce, and in 
what a position of suspected faith 
and loyalty would any Govern- 
ment stand which should seem to 
step in between the nation and its 
fair ambitions, and appear to ac- 
complish by a trick of statecraft 
what the people had determined to 
win by heroism and self-devotion. 

He knew how deeply and sensi- 
tively the army would feel the 
slight on which Austria based her 
cession of Venice—‘“that enough 
had been done to vindicate the 
honour and assert the superiority 
of the Imperial army,” and how 
bitterly these words would be re- 
peated by them, who only longed 
for an opportunity to retrieve their 
first disaster, fully confident that 
they would avenge it. 

And, lastly, he knew all the diffi- 
culty of the semen of Italy with 
reference to Prussia, and how in- 
evitably such embarrassments would 
throw her upon the counsels and 
support of France. 

Austria foresaw all these troubles, 
and the French Emperor, with a 
craft which is his great talent, took 
a full measure of them, and in ac- 
cepting this mediation he thorough- 
ly understood how little of a peace- 
maker he was to prove. Up to 
this moment there was not the 
shadow of a pretext for his inter- 
vention in the war. The Prus- 
sians were marching on from vic- 
tory to victory, with every likeli- 
hood that the crowning battle on 
the Danube would make them 
masters of Vienna, and dictators of 
their own peace. 

Italy was repulsed, but not so 
defeated as to be discouraged — far 
from it; she only burned to meet 
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her enemy, and try once more the 
fortune of war. The nation ex- 
pected much from the army, and 
the army were ready to justify that 
confidence at the cost of their 
blood. There was nothing here 
certainly that called for French 
interference. It was a struggle 
in which Louis Napoleon had no 
more pretension to appear than 
Queen Victoria. 

Why, then, did he not refuse 
these Austrian advances, and at 
once declare, as he well knew, that 
nothing could less conduce to a 
firm or lasting peace than a spirit 
of wounded honour and bated 
hopes ?—that if Austria were will- 
ing to give up Venetia, the offer 
should be made frankly and openly 
to Italy herself? Why not counsel 
Austria to make this concession an 
element in the peace she sought 
with Prussia instead of an _ in- 
gredient of discord? Simply be- 


cause the old spirit of the con- 
spirator was strong in him; he saw 
a glorious opportunity for trick, 
fraud, and deception, and he could 


not forego it. 

The Prussian victories—successes 
beside which Magenta and Sol- 
ferino appeared mere skirmishes— 
piqued his pride and wounded his 
vanity. The old theory was, the 
Austrians are the first soldiers of 
Europe, and we beat them. What 
was to become of this adage now 
that a nation had appeared in the 
battle-field stronger and _ greater 
in all the arts of war than anything 
since the great days of the First 
Empire, and in what regards 
weapons and equipment, far in 
advance of that period? Was not 
this a subject of anxiety to one 
who feels that his throne has no 
other support than the supposed 
supremacy of his military power ? 
It was but the other day he dreaded 
the idea of a United Italy, with its 
twenty one or two millions. What 
has he now to think of a United 
Germany, under the guidance of 
such a power as Prussia, with forty 
millions at her back? 
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His calculations in this war were, 
Austria triumphant in the North, 
dictating terms of peace at Berlin, 
and such a discomfiture of the Itali- 
ans as to justify French interference 
in the South, and the cession of 
Venice as the consequence. That 
Prussia should suddenly appear as 
the great power of Central Europe, 
was certainly little likely. It was 
well known how, .during Cavour’s 
life, Louis Napoleon’s treatment of 
Italy was tinctured by the spite he 
feit towards a man who possessed 
every quality of his own mind in 
a higher degree. Beside the finer 
traits of Cavour’s intelligence, the 
Emperor wasa mere vulgar conspi- 
rator, and it was only when death 
removed the great statesman that 
Louis Napoleon renewed his rela- 
tions with Turin. It may well be 
that he feels some of this old ani- 
mosity now to Bismark, who, if not 
Cavour by genius, is more than Ca- 
vour by fortune and success. There 
is a sort of Brummagem Bonapartism 
too in Bismark that must nettle the 
original inventor. There is the same 
blending of insolence to the world, 
and mock deference to a public 
opinion, the same contempt for lib- 
erty, and pretended respect for in- 
dividual right ; and, lastly, the same 
full reliance upon ultimate success 
as an act of indemnity for all cruelty 
and all usurpation. The Emperor 
can scarcely like the man, but he 
cannot but be flattered by the hom- 
age of his imitation, and be pleased 
at the outrageous insolence with 
which he treats a Parliament, and 
bullies the men who imagine them- 
selves representatives of the nation. 

In his heart of hearts, too, if there 
be sucha locality, he must envy the 
perfidy of the man who went out to 
rob with another, and quarrelled 
with him that he might carry off 
all the booty. Still, with all that, he 
is notan agreeable neighbour. What 
between these great victories, the 
immense revulsion of popular feel- 
ing in his favor, his personal auda- 
city, his unbounded influence over 
the King, and the needle-gun—tak- 
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ing them all together, I repeat, he 
is not the man one wishes to have 
“next door.” : 

It is said that he will not agree 
to an armistice, except on condi- 
ticns which virtually establish Prus- 
sia in a position of supremacy over 
Germany, and exclude Austria now 
and for ever from all share in the 
councils of the nation, She may be 
Hungarian, Sclavic, Zecy, anything 
she likes, but German no more. 

Prussia demands to have the 
command of all the land and sea 
forces of the Confederation, and to 
represent that body at all foreign 
courts! If these be conditions 
which Austria will find it hard to 
submit to, to France, or at least to 
the French Emperor, they will be 
positively unendurable. 

I own that to many Italians these 
pretensions of Prussia savour of 
absolute weakness. ‘ Troppo mod- 


erato”’ was the expression I heard 
uttered by more than one in a 
society of cultivated and sensible 
men, when the bulletin announcing 


these conditions was read aloud. I 
am not quite sure that it was ex- 
actly the impression they conveyed 
to my own mind; but narrowing 
my own view—as I confess I do— 
to the one point, that of the part 
France occupies, or is likely to oc- 
cupy, in the ‘‘ imbroglio,” I scarce] 

regret to see Prussia take this high 
hand. The treaties of °15 were 
inoperative because they were made 
against France as a nation; all for- 
getting that the principles of the 
French Revolution had been already 
sown broadcast over Europe, and 
that the first adventurer who would 
assume to attach these principles to 
France, and make it appear that 
the “Great Nation” was the true 
apostle of human liberty, would 
not alone rally Frenchmen around 
him, but actually establish himself 
in a position of power to bully the 
world. Louis Napoleon has had 
the art to do this, and te persuade 
the most sensitive and quick-witted 
people of Europe that it is an 
excellent compact to be trampled 
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on at home, if they be only a terror 
to all abroad. 

A strong and united Germany on 
the east, and a powerful Italy on the 
south, never entered into the Im- 
perial programme. His dream was a 
confederated Italy and a Germany 
made up of small states, animated 
with mutual rivalries and petty dis- 
likes, over which French intrigue 
was to be dominant in times of 
peace, and French battalions to pre- 
vail in periods of war. 

It was on Cialdini’s march into 
the Romagna that the French Em- 
peror withdrew his Minister from 
the Court of Turin, and declared 
that the full responsibility of what- 
ever should follow must fall upon 
Cavour. I am curious to see if this 
second act of Cialdini’s life will be 
marked by a similar demonstration. 
To-day is the 15th, and the tel 
just tells me that the Italians have 
entered Vicenza—that is to say, they 
occupy the approaches to Venice 
from the side of the Quadrilateral, 
and may be in the city itself ere I 
can despatch these lines. Events 
march fast in these days, and the 
reports of them are so rapidly trans- 
mitted that he is a bold man who 
hazards a prediction which the very 
time of transmission may serve to 
contradict. I see,- however, what 
warrants me to pronounce that Italy 
is not dismayed by the menace of 
French displeasure. She will have 
the “ the courage of her opinion,” and 
that opinion is in favour of free ac- 
tion and independence. If the army 
could have had another occasion to 
measure itself with Austria, it would 
have acquitted itself well whatever 
its fortunes might have been. If 
France should determine to coerce 
Italy, or to subordinate the policy of 
Italy to the requirements of France, 
my opinion is, Italy will not sub- 
mit to such dictation. Genoa is 
arming her forts, and the approaches 
to Spezia are being fortified; and 
certainly these precautions are not 
taken against an Austrian fleet. 

I know well how peace principles 
have so insinuated themselves into 
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the habits of English life, that some- 
thing of the same repugnance that 
is felt for the duel is now extended 
to war. I do not assume to com- 
bat this, or dispute what may be 
the dawn of a higher and nobler 
civilisation. I would only say that 
the interests of Peace itself are 
often best served by the evidences 
of power to enforce it; and that, 
if we really desire that the present 
war should cease, and, having 
ceased, be the forerunner of a Jong- 
enduring tranquillity, we should 
not tamely stand by to see a young 
nation like Italy crushed in her 
first endeavours at nationality, nor 
suffer France, baffled in her designs 
on Central Europe, to effect a com- 
pensation by an aggression on the 
soil of the Peninsula. 

It is scarcely denied now, that if 
we had sent our fleet to the Baltic 
before the Germans had moved into 
the Elbe Duchies, that most shame- 
ful war might have been prevented, 
and Europe at this moment be in 

e. I am not less certain that 
a timely exhibition of strength—I 
mean real strength—in the Medi- 
terranean, and a generous assurance 
to Italy that she should not be 
deserted, would do much to con- 
duce to a lasting and settled peace. 

It would do us no harm, be as- 


sured, to show the world that we- 
have not abdicated our right to be 
heard in Europe, nor our claim to 
be thought of some account as a 
military people. It is full time 
that all our gunnery experiments 
should not be made at Shoebury; 
and that our iron-plating should be 
tested by the impartial firing of 
a Frenchman would, I take on me 
to say, be the pleasantest news the 
Admiralty could telegraph down to 
Sheerness. 

Not that it need come to this. 
Eight or nine new ironclads, and 
a proportionate number of smaller 
craft, coming through the Straits 
of Gibraltar, will do—I wish I 
could will, but I must be satis- 
fied with would do—more for peace 
in our time than all the Queen’s 
messengers, and all the Queen’s 
men, with the biggest of bags and 
the wordiest of despatches. 

I do not pretend to say that 
events have all happened either as 
we wished or wanted; but the facts 
are there, and not improbably with 
better results in store for us than 
our own wisdom or will could have 
secured to us. A strong Prussia 
and a strong Italy can never be 
inimical to us. Let us see if they 
cannot be made something very 
much the reverse. 


ON SOME DESTITUTES. 


There is an aspect in which the 
convulsions which are now. agitat- 
ing Europe have not been regarded, 
and which certainly is not without 
its interest to a people who, like our- 
selves, avert our gaze so far as may 
be from the warlike side of matters, 
and rather like to look on the more 
peaceful issues which touch the 
commonplaces of our daily lives. 
By the system of agglomeration 
which is now going on in the world, 


a change is being wrought in poli- 
. tics not unlike what was produced 
in commerce by the employment of 
great capital. 

_ We have seen of late years how 


completely small traders have been 
swept off the face of the globe. The 
little ‘industries’? have been ob- 
liged to make way for the large 
speculations, and he who once 
traded alone, chartering the little 
pinnace of his own fortune, is now 
driven to associate his gains with 
those of others, and invest in some 
grander, wider enterprise. 

A change not unlike this has 
come over the political condition of 
Europe. The little traders — the 
small princes, dukes (grand or not 
grand), electors, or whatever other 
name they go by—are now about to 
be all absorbed, and a few strong capi- 
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talists, called Kings or Emperors, 
are going to carry on the business 
and declare the dividends. It is 
not necessary to say what a wise 
and beneficial change this is. In- 
deed we live in an age fond of 
analogies ; and whatever has ap- 
proved itself good “on ’Change,” 
has at once established its claim to 
be deemed estimable in the Cabi- 
net. 

No men are so popular with us 
as the prosperous ; and if Christi- 
anity were about now to make its 
first advent in our island, it would 
be a sad mistake to send a fisher- 
man or a tent-maker to disseminate 
its doctrines. They should rather 
come to us with all the pomp and 

anoply of wealth: gorgeous pre- 
ates and splendid church digni- 
taries would do more to make con- 
verts than men of unimposing pres- 
ence and humble belongings. Rich, 
we love the rich. It is a favourite 
belief with us to think well of him 
who has a good store by him and a 
well-filled garner: we accept them 
as the best evidence of the favour 
of Providence. 

It is out of this conviction it 
has come that when in a sudden 
emergency of the State—when the 
imminent necessities of a great 
war call upon us for efforts new 
and unfamiliar to us—when vast 
change is about to be made in the 
constitution,—we do not inquire 
for this or that man who has de- 
voted his life to the study of 
statecraft ; but we go down into 
the city, and say, Show me the man 
who knows best how to conduct 
his private affairs, whose specula- 
tions are most fortunate, whose 
balance-sheet is biggest, whose 
losses are least; he will, perad- 
venture, be the wisest choice to 
manage our finances, preside over 
our home administration, or rule 
our colonies. 

Now, when a grave and complex 
operation is about to be performed 
in one of our hospitals, requiring 
not only great skill and nerve, 
but consummate knowledge in the 
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operator, I have never heard that 
the man sought for to achieve it 
should be one who had acquired a 
great reputation for his success in 
cutting his own corns! And yet 
in our Cabinet-making we have 
arrived at something very like this. « 

Few épigrams are as truthful as 
that which called us/a nation of 
shopkeepers. The spirit of trade 
wom every relation of our 
ives. We sell ovr church liv- 
ings, and have a price-current for 
conjugal infidelity; and all the 
vaingloriousness we deploy over 
our practical genius is nothing 
more than a laudation over our 
commercial spirit. 

But this is disgression. "What I 
would call attention to is the fact, 
that while we in England are think- 
ing about uniting this borough to 
that, marrying Gatton to Sarum, 
the King of Prussia—that Glad- 
stone of monarchy—is carryin 
out “the grouping theory” with 
a high hand, disfranchising petty 
princes and sovereigns, and erasing 
from the map of Europe such 
small constituencies as Hesse, 
Hanover, and Saxony, and, in the 
true spirit of reform, making strong 
Prussia represent whatever is 
weaker than herself. 

I am sorry for it all—heartily 
sorry. A small individual myself, 
I had a love for small states: their 
little old-world ways and cheap 
splendours were pleasant to look at. 
A sovereign with a body-guard of 
twelve hussars, and a prime minis- 
ter escorted home at night by his 
own maid with a lantern, could in- 
spire no jealousy. A first lord of 
the treasury with whom one played 
dominoes every evening at the café, 
suggested no heartburnings, and I 
went to my bed without repining, 
even though I lost fourpence at 
whist to the commander of the 
forces. 

It was an admirable restorative, 
after the painful sense of one’s in- 
significance in London or Paris, 
to go over to Gross-Herzolichen 
Schwein-Stadt, and see how impor- 
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tant a personage you became — 
called Herr Baron, if not Herr Graf, 
by the landlord, and saluted by a 
general uprising of the whole table 
@héte at your entry. And is all 
this gone and vanished for ever ? 
Is it never again to be given to 
humble men like myself to ‘be on 
terms of easy familiarity with great 
functionaries of state, to hob-nob 
with a minister of war, or light 
one’s pipe from the meerschaum of a 
court chamberlain ? ; 

It is often said that the cause of 
monarchy is disserved by these small 
sovereignties ; that the great pres- 
tige which should surround a threne, 
wanting the attributes of kingly 
state, were apt to be parodied by 
these petty courts. I don’t believe 
it. My conviction is, that there 
was a touch of nature, a flesh-and- 
blood sensibility, in these small 
royalties, that one never saw, if it 
existed at all, in greater courts. 
And when the prince chanced to be 
aman of cultivation and acquire- 
ments, when he was even fond of 
agriculture or field-sports, there 
was something which attached him 
to the ways and lives of other men 
which one fails to recognise in 
those loftily - placed _ personages 
whose whole functions seem to. be 
great acts of kingcraft, and who can- 
not be supposed to descend to the 
sympathies of meaner mortals. 

And now they are all to be swept 
away! There are to be no more 
little armies twelve hundred strong ; 
no more body - guards of thirty 
“Leib Hussaren ;” no little dirty 
coins of silver with a bilious tint of 
copper over them; no privy-coun- 
cillors’ wives going to market with 
a small basket to take home the 
peaches and nectarines; and, worse 
than all, no more decorations with 
the order of the bear and gridiron ! 
All are to be disfranchised or 

ouped—ay, grouped—like Scotch 
Cate, and the identity of each 
no more regarded than if they were 
so many eggs in a pannier. 

Now, let it be remarked that 
when this fine thing we call Pro- 


gress, of which we are all so vain, 
marches too fast, it not only leaves 
humanity panting behind, but it 
throws a vast number of people 
destitute and helpless on the world, 
for one generation at least, who are 
totally unable to accommodate 
themselves to new conditions of 
life. What a grievous day it was, 
for instance, to stage-coachmen 
when the rail replaced the road! 
What a sad reverse to the race of 
couriers when people no longer 
travelled post, but booked them- 
selves to the Caucasus, or took a 
return ticket for Behring Straits ! 
And now—for I have at last arrived 
at the goal I had set before me on 
starting—and now, I would ask, 
what is to become of the whole 
diplomatic service when all the 
small kingdoms are annexed, and 
but three or four monarchies re- 
main in Europe? 

When people ceased to wear brass 
buttons, the button-makers address- 
ed themselves to another industry, 
and made fishing-hooks; but minis- 
ters plenipotentiary can’t make fish- 
ing-hooks—indeed, I believe they 
can’t make anything at all, and a 
more incapable set of creatures in 
the matter of self-support it would 
be difficult to conceive. 

It is often remarked that in times 
of commercial pressure, when some 
great crisis occurs in the affairs of a 
country, no people suffer so much 
as those engaged in the production 
of what arecalled “ fancy articles.” 
The staple of life will always be in 
request, while men can, for a while 
at least, dispense with the tasteful 
or the ornamental. Now, of all the 
fancy articles which people can 
accustom themselves to do without, 
what is there like Diplomacy ?—of 
course I mean English diplomacy— 
for foreigners who make war and 
make alliances need people to draw 
up the documents that regard these 
things; but we who only remon- 
strate, entreat, weakly suggest, or 
occasionally ‘“ express a hope,” what 
do we want with all this expensive 
staff, which begins with a “ minis- 
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ter” and ends with a “ messenger ” ? 
You talk of abolishing the Irish 
Church because it has few followers, 
but Diplomacy has no believers. 
Out of that dreary old. building at 
Whitehall, where they “make up 
the bags”’ and scold the messengers, 
there is not a man in the kingdom 
who believes in a plenipotentiary. 
The fact is about to prove itself. 
The ‘grouping’ will soon show 
the world that it can go on without 
weekly or monthly chronicles, 
which, if only inserted in a period- 
ical, would swamp the best edited 
journal in England. 

And now, what shall we do with 
these people, who will soon be 
thrown helpless and powerless on 
our hands? What art or industry 
is there which can absorb them ? 
After lives of a semi-drowsy state, 
with a sort of Drury Lane dignity, 
what are they fit for? Their hands 
are too fine for coarse labour, and 
what can we employ them at? Dis- 
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charged soldiers become ‘ commis- 
sionnaires,” and disbarred lawyers 
take to the Stock Exchange, but 
what future is there to the unem- 
ployed diplomatist? In this age 
of woman’s: right, one is naturally 
unwilling to intrude on a territory 
already too crowded, otherwise I 
would suggest that these ex-envoys 
might be engaged to chaperon 
young ladies, or become what are 
called ‘‘ companions” to elder ones. 
They have almost always pleasing 
manners — are soft-voiced, gentle, 
and insinuating — and, with a few 
exceptions, could have every “war- 
ranty” that an anxious or jealous 
public would naturally require. At 
all events, let us not manufacture 
any more of an article that is out 
of mode. The world has taken to 
wear covered buttons —there’s no 
use making brass ones. Starched 
neckcloths and diplomacy have had 
their day, and what the Yankees call 
a “fine time” while it lasted. 


THE TOURISTS OF ’66. 


We have most of us heard of the 
man who bore with equanimity all 
the horrors of the famous three 
days in France, saw slaughter and 
bloodshed around him unmoved, 
till he learned that a barricade was 
erected at the end of the Rue de 
Richelieu, which cut him off from 
the “salon,” and thus deprived 
him of his daily enjoyment of rowge- 
et-noir. Henceforth life offered him 
no solace—existence was no longer 
worth possessing. 

Something of this kind, I sus- 
ae must now be afflicting that 

rge and interesting class of peo- 

le who are called Excursionists. 

cannot believe that they have 
made any deep study of the ques- 
tions of the Elbe Duchies, or that 
still more knotty issue, Federal Re- 
form. I am not disposed to think 
they have pondered much over the 
treaty of Campo Formio, or have 
patiently weighed in their minds 
the contending claims of legality 


and sympathy; but I am full sure 
that they recognise the hardships 
of having the Continent closed 
against them for a season, and seeing 
the trains which erst were filled with 
happy tourists given up to soldiers, 
limbers, and baggage-wagons, and all 
the other drear accompaniments of 
grim war. 

A few weeks ago there was no 
more reason to expect all this than 
for the people at Brighton to be- 
lieve that the sea would reach 
boiling point, and be impossible to 
bathe in. There was bickering, to 
be sure. Austria and Prussia were 
exchanging the diplomatic ameni- 
ties which impute falsehood with- 
out asserting it, and piously en- 
treating heaven to witness the, 
spotless purity of their several mo- 
tives; and Italy was impatiently 
asking by her special envoys what 
it all meant? was fighting really 
intended? and when was it to 
begin? but there was no valid 
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reason why that good shepherd 
—I forget his name—should not 
lead his flocks up the Rhine and 
over the Alps to browse in the 
Cascine br disport themselves over 
the Campagna, Indeed, along the 
more travelled highroads of Eu- 
rope, quiet people were gradually 
stealing away, and there was that 
general indication of a movement 
which a peaceful population might 
exhibit on first learning of the ap- 
proach of an invading army. In 
certain hotels, too, there was a stir 
and bustle of preparation, not un- 
like that one has seen on board a 
ship of war when a sudden order 
has come to embark troops, and 
when all the more nicely arranged 
details of discipline have to be 
momentarily sacrified to the re- 
ception of a tumultuous mass new 
to the place, and strange to all its 
instincts and observances. ‘The 
tourists are coming,” was the 
watchword that sent respectable 
people to quiet villages along the 
seaside, or half-forgotten old towns 
amongst the mountains. One felt 
that for three or four weeks the 
Continent was to be given up to 
them as thoroughly and completely 
as the county town is given up to 
the mob during an election. Quiet 
people put up their shutters and 
stayed at home, and only such as 
could trust to their brawny shoul- 
ders and stout sinews ventured out 
into the streets. Not but there 
was plenty of fun for those who 
could run the risk of looking for 
it. The rowdies of travel were in 
high spirits, and were enjoying the 
“confounded foreigner” to the 
top of their bent: rare jokes were 
made on the cookery, and admirable 
witticisms passed current on the 
habits of French or Italian life. 

To say that these people did any- 
thing more than enjoy themselves— 
that they enlarged their views, cul- 
tivated their tastes, elevated their 
minds, and suchlike—is simply ridi- 
culous. You might as well tell 
me that a boor became educated 
by passing a day in the Bodleian! 
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How could it be otherwise? What 
in their former lives prepared them 
for the art-treasures of the Pitti or 
the Vatican? And if they had all 
the preparation in the world, what 
opportunities had they in their hel- 
ter-skelter race over Europe to 
benefit by their training? The 
simple fact is, they clubbed their 
prejudices and made common stock 
of their blunders — passing their 
stupid remarks from one to the 
other as they passed the piece of 
soap they washed with at the 
station. 

If they amused themselves, how- 
ever, there is no more to be said; 
nor is it to be denied that there ig 
a rough patriotism brought back 
from these “ outings’? that is not 
without its value in these days. The 
depreciation of the Frenchman or the 
German, not always very wise or 
very just, reacts in a sort of home- 
attachment not to be shaken even 
by “the rates” or the income-tax. 
There is a kind of ignorance that 
is better than knowledge, and such 
is this. 

And now comes the question, 
What is to be done with these 
people in this year of war and car- 
nage? Can the ingenious author 
of “the Excursion” devise a road 
which shall skirt the hostilities and 
not involve his followers in peril? 
Is he so cognizant of coming events 
that he can tell us how long France, 
Belgium, or Switzerland will be 
available to the caravan from Clap- 
ham? Or is it in this great man’s 
mind to plan a war-excursion, and 
advertise a battle as amongst the 
attractions of the tour? I do think 
this would be a masterly stroke of 
genius. It would sound so well, 
too, instead of saying, ‘ By arrange- 
ments made with the proprietor of 
the Schweitzer Hof at Zigmaringen,” 
to say, ‘‘ By measures concerted with 
Count Bismark, our friends will be 
enabled to witness the total rout 
of the Austrian corps darmée at 
K6nigstein by an early day of July, 
and reseryed-tickets will be issued 
to such as desire to accompany the 
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Prussians in their triumphal entry 
into Prague, positively fixed for 
the eighteenth. The tickets are 
convertible into others for the 
attack on Mantua or the sea-fight 
before Pola; to end with the con- 

tion of an Austrian frigate 
and grand illumination of the 
Italian fleet. A gentleman who 
served under Garibaldi will attend 
the war-excursionists, and explain 
the field manoeuvres throughout the 
campaign.” 

How much finer this than the 
old compact of the rail and the table 
@héte, the picture gallery, and the 
bier-garten/  Unrivalled attraction 
indeed! “By a fortuitous con- 
course of events we are enabled this 
season to offer to our numerous 
friends and followers the sublime 
spectacle of a great campaign. By 
arrangements entered into with 


Austria and Prussia we shall be en- 
abled to exhibit the operation of 
the new breech-loading rifle, to- 
gether with practice from the eight- 
pounder steel gun, varied by charges 


with real hussars and Croat regi- 
ments ‘warranted.’ Ladies and 
gentlemen of more advanced years 
or with a preference to sedentary 
habits, can exchange for siege- 
tickets, and ‘ sit down’ before Pesch- 
iera and Verona at discretion.” 

If this will not draw I shall be 
much surprised. There is a fund 
of latent heroism about the Edge- 
ware Road, and there is a black- 
petticoated race of tourists that I 
am certain would neither be scared 
by Hunn or Dalmatian! 

We are all familiar with the 
strong-minded female who has done 
the Oberland on foot, and gone over 
the Col du Géant with an alpen- 
stock ; but how will she pale before 
the excursionist who was actually 
captured by the Croats, or passed 
an evening at the bivouac of the 
Garibaldini ! 

No ungenerous doubts will any 
longer be admissible as to whether 
such tourists enlarge the sphere of 
their knowledge or extend their 
views of life. The war year will be 
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remembered, by tourists like the 
comet year to wine. It will be the 
crowning era of life. I do not 
mean to say that more costly ar- 
rangements must not be made than 
those hitherto in practice. Twenty 
or twenty-five pounds —I forget 
which—used to give a man his trip 
to Rome, wine, washing, and the 
Pope included. Now, the war 
tickets will necessarily be much 
more expensive; nor even with the 
best arrangements will it always be 
possible to secure interviews with 
the King of Prussia or Victor Em- 
manuel, though “no pains will be 
spared to compass these objects.” 

Some short time back it was 
currently rumoured in Italy that 
the brigands had devised a plot to 
carry off the excursionists at their 
first ramble southwards, for pur- 
poses of ransom. Whether the 
scoundrels were proceeding on any 
definite information, or were sim- - 
ply minded on taking a great haul, 
and trusting that there would be 
some large fish in the net, I cannot 
say; but there is nothing in the 
project that should stamp it as in- 
credible. At all events, a tour into 
the region of the war would)be less 
perilous than a ramble in Calabria ; 
even Croats would not cut off the 
ears of our countrymen, and the 
ladies of the party would, I am 
certain, meet more courteous treat- 
ment from Benedek than from 
Ninco Nanco or Stoppa ! 

It is, of course, open to specula- 
tion how long the present war 
will last, and what proportions 
it may ultimately take; it will, 
therefore, be a matter of grave 
calculation with the gifted gentle- 
man who devises these expeditions, 
what amount of permanence he 
may feel disposed to give to 
arrangements that the sudden 
changes to which political events 
are liable might totally alter. It 
would certainly be hard on him if, 
by the unexpected declaration of 
peace, or by the equally unlooked- 
for submission of one of the bel- 
ligerents, the “Excursion” should 
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be mulcted of its faig, proportions, 
and the excursionis®@, in conse- 
quence, demand their money to be 
returned. Some distinct under- 
standing therefore should be come 
to before starting, that the con- 
tractor never stipulated for more 
than legitimate opportunities for 
adventure, and that any lady or 
gentleman who encountered fewer 
vicissitudes than he or she expected, 
should have no claim against the 
undertaking for compensation. 

An amicable arrangement might 
also be entered into, that if the 
Italian campaign should end sooner 
than anticipated, the tourist might 
be recompensed by “return tickets” 
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for the taking of Belgium by the 
French. 

I believe I have now said enough 
to recommend this project to those 
far more able than myself to render 
its details practicable. It will 
afford, me a sincere gratification 
if it should be deemed worthy of 
acceptance, nor am I above accept- 
ing any mark of grateful recogni- 
tion which may suggest itself to the 
minds and feeling of the travelling 
public. I may even add that if 
personal co-operation could be sup- 
posed useful in carrying out the 
project, Cornelius O’Dowd will 
forego other engagements and ac- 
company the party. 


AMERICA AS AN ALLY. 


“America as an Ally” is the 
heading of an article I lately read in 
the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ with more 
than common pleasure. The writer 
points out in a short and very tell- 
ing article, not merely the advan- 
tages of such an alliance, but’ the 
valid reasons for which it ought to 
exist, and shows how, certain small 
bickerings and petty animosities 
apart, the two peoples are well 
and heartily affected to each 
other. 

I go with every word of this 
paper; and, not entirely without 
some sins of the kind on my con- 
science, I recognise what mischief 
mere petulant and snappish re- 
marks on national traits have done 
to the good understanding between 
America and ourselves. - It sounds 
like paradox, but I believe it to be 
strictly fact, that the common lan- 
guage we employ, which. should 
have been, one might well suppose, 
the best bond of union between us, 
has actually served to widen the 
breach and exasperate the soreness 
between us. We certainly do not 
think higher of or love better the 
Spaniards of South America than 
the people of the United States. 
Neither their institutions, their 
habits, nor their civilization gene- 
rally, will bear comparison with 


those of the North. They do not 
appeal to us by any tie of kindred; 
we divide no national traditions 
with them; they are not linked to 
us by the numberless associations 
which bind us to the others; and 
yet how comes it that we treat their 
rude attempts at regular govern- 
ment, their crude and immature 
efforts at order, their half-formed 
endeavours to attain national dig- 
nity and station, with every show 
of kindly goodwill and encourage- 
ment, and yet we never weary of 
bitter criticism on the working of 
that Northern civilisation of which, 
as parents, we ought to feel all the 
pride and glory? 

Is it not almost absurd to think 
with what difference we treat the 
petty republics of the South, mak- 
ing all possible allowances for their 
difficulties, and- having words of 
good cheer for them in all their trou- 
bles; while for the marvellous devel- 
opment of the Great Republic, for its 
might, its majesty, and its wealth, 
its greatness-in the - present, and 
its still grander future, we have 
nothing but cavil and sneer, ‘con- 
temptuous comparison with some- 
thing in no respect alike, and an 
incessant reference to some home 


institution as though a standard to 
all outlying humanity ? 
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Why all this regard and delicacy 
towards those we care nothing for, 
and why all this lavish comment 
and searching remark on_ those 
whose qualities, for good or ill, are 
unquestionably all our own? Why, 
I would ask, single out all that we 
can for praise on one side, and only 
record what we can find fault with 
or object to on the other? I believe 
the reason to be this, that in treat- 
ing of the Spaniard, the French, 
man, or the Russian, we always 
discuss his habits and his modes 
of thought as those which have re- 
ference to certain things in climate 
and country different from our 
own; we accept them as ways 
which are not our ways, but 
those of a people who have other 
measures and other standards, and 
which, though we are not prepared 
to adopt, we in nowise wish 
to disparage. We make no such 
allowances when we come to dis- 
cuss Americans. We bring them 
all to the bar of Piccadilly, and 
whatever falls short of that measure 


we pronounce unworthy and inad- 


missible. The language we used in 
common lent itself to this; we came 
to the combat with the same 
weapons. If we quoted a speech for 
reprobation, we had not to dilute 
the incriminated part by transla- 
tion; we gave the words of the 
speaker as he spoke them, quite for- 
getting the while that this speaker 
was addressing people essentially 
wlike our own, and whose tastes 
and requirements were not ours. 
There is much eloquence in Ame- 
rica, but there is much bombast too; 
and popular audiences are not satis- 
fied with oratory that would fulfil 
all the canons of correct taste. Now, 
had the speaker held forth in French 
or Spanish, the mere difference of 
language would have tempered our 
criticism, and we never should have 
dared to object to an illustration or 
a figure, because it was not what 
habit had accustomed us to. Not 
80 with the American. Speaking 
the same tongue with Burke, and 
Peel, and Derby, we at once 
compare him with these, forgetting 
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the while that in a land where 
Nature works in gigantic mood, 
where plain and prairie, and forest 
and river, are all immense, men 
strain expression to keep pace with 
the world around them, and there 
is a sort of rhythm between men’s 
words and the wonders of creation 
that environ them. 

American humour is as intensely 
national as anything can be; and 
what is it but a grotesque exaggera- 
tion, in which some original truth is 
preserved intact, while surrounded 
with something absurdly extrava- 
gant or impossible? and thus is it 
that the external world in its mag- 
nitude tempers all thought and 
colours all expression of this people. 
If they talk Brobdignagian, it is 
that they live in Brobdignag; and 
we of Lilliput see all its coarseness, 
and are revolted thereat. 

Take our criticisms of French, 
or German, or Italian manners, 
of their debates in their Legis- 
latures, of what passes in their 
theatres, or what is published 
in their literature, and compare 
these with those we pronounce 
on Americans and their habits, and 
you will see at once the measure of 
deference that a mere difference 
of language imposes. The, vulgar 
tongue is at times a coarse expon- 
ent; and we treat the Americans 
with all the familiarity of the 
family and all the severity of the 
stranger. I know well that the stric- 
tures are not all upon our side. They 
can be abusive and sarcastic too, and 
we are not so perfect that our own 
newspapers will not offer occasion 
to attack us; but is this profitable 
to either of us? Have the Ameri- 
cans railed us out of one antiquated 
absurdity ? or have we laughed them 
out of one vulgar affectation? I 
don’t believe it. There is an 
Anglo-Saxon doggedness which, 
liking to think persistence means 
courage, deems itself unconquered 
so long as it will not be convinced. 
And now I would ask, if all this 
excess of frankness as to each 
other’s faults and shortcomings has 
proved a failure, is it not high time 
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to try what a little consideration, 
a little reserve, -a little deference, 
even a little of what courtesy each 
of us are accustomed to accord to 
foreigners, might accomplish? There 
are no two peoples in the world 
who want each other as much as 
we do. Our needs are not mere 
political needs; they are far finer, 
and closer, and nearer the heart 
than any such. America would be 
all the better for borrowing some 
of that English reverence for what- 
ever is old and time-honoured, for 
that veneration which attaches to all 
that our ancestors cherished and 
cared for, and would be none the 
worse for seeing in age something 
besides decrepitude and decay ; 
and England might benefit in her 
colonial government by observing 
how the manliness of a people is 
romoted by self-dependence, and 
ow free institutions not only sti- 
mulate men to industry, but actu- 
ally quicken invention and sharpen 
ingenuity. 

The bad blood that has so 


long subsisted between the two 
countries is that which we see pre- 


vails in certain family quarrels, 
where differences are embittered by 
the minute knowledge of the finest 
traits of temperament—a familiar- 
ity with every cord of sensibility. 
And once more I ask if it is not 
high time to say farewell to these 
bickerings, which have certainly 
reacted unfavourably on the char- 
acter of each ? 

The present is a suitable moment 
to begin a new policy. America 
has behaved admirably to us in 
these Fenian troubles. If, without 
favouring this movement, she had 
been, as she might have been, sim- 
ply indifferent to it, or accorded 
only that modified attention which 
is almost connivance, our embarrass- 
ment might have been great. Short 
of losing the colony, there are vari- 
ous degrees of annoyance which 
might have been inflicted on us— 
towns burned, bridges and rail- 
roads destroyed, arsenals sacked, 
and that sort of insult thrown upon 
a nation which is felt as painfully 
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as the damaged honour of an in. 
dividual. 

Though there should be no con- 
quest of Canada, what a humiliat. 
ing spectacle would it be that g 
country assuming to be one of the 
first and strongest in the world 
should see one of her provinces 
overrun by a lawless horde of buc- 
caneers, and her powers taxed to 
repress their depredations and ex- 
pel the marauders from her fron- 
tiers! So far as mere feeling is 
concerned, I had rather that it had 
been ourselves who first opened the 
way to a more kindly sentiment be- 
tween the two nations; but, in 
point of policy, I am well content 
that America should be the first to 
be generous. Nor was it the less 
graceful in her, smarting under all 
her recent soreness towards us—4 
portion of her press and a strong 
section of her public men Stinging 
her with memories of that “belli- 
gerent recognition’’ she felt so bit 
terly—to forego all thought of re 
prisal, and take the higher and 
nobler vengeance of showing how 
loyally and how honourably she 
could behave in a moment of no 
small temptation. 

I wish I were in a position to 
give power to my counsels, and I 
would say, Now is the time not to 
be outdone in generosity. Let there 
be no higgling, - no eae 
grasp manfully and warmly the 
hand that is outstretched to you, 
and let the feeling between the two 
nations be—not the conventional 
amity of cabinets, but the hearty 
tone and affection of two kindred 
peoples. 

We have fishery rights to dis- 
cuss, and there are some un 
claims about the Alabama which 
we refuse to admit. Now is the 
time to settle both in a spirit that 
will show America we are not in- 
sensible to the value of her friend- 
ship or the force of her example 
If it should be said, Whence comes 
this new ardour of Cornelius 
O’Dowd for our American cousins? 
How has this new light broken in 
upon him? Has the condition © 
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Europe, the threatening attitude of casualties of war—to be, if not indif- 


France, the character of the man 
who rules her, nothing to say to 
this sudden and strange conver- 
sion? And my answer is, It is pre- 
cisely out of these causes that I see 
the necessity of England having 
one ally who is above being subsi- 
dised but not above being esteemed. 
It is because out of the present 
convulsions may come a war in 
which France, strengthening herself 
by the most powerful of the late 
combatants, may think fit to begin 
that work of revisal of the treaties 
of 15 which she has so signifi- 
cantly hinted at, and whose forma- 
tion she well knows was in the 
main the work of England. It is 
because I see this, and that I see be- 
sides we have neither true friend 
nor well-wisher on the continent of 
Europe, I would draw closer to 
those who, once our narrow squab- 
bles are forgotten, could not but re- 
gard the old country with affection, 
and would never stand coldly by to 
see her assailed by overwhelming 
odds, or crushed beneath the united 
forces of despotism. 

And though America has never 
adopted the principles of primoge- 
niture, she admits it in nationali- 
ties, and recognises England as the 
head of the family. Democrats 
maydeny, and Fenians may scout 
this doctrine, but the great people 
of the United States is not made 
up of either; and in the love that 
every educated American bears to 
England, in the pride of her great 
history, her grand traditions, and her 
noble literature, there is a tie that, 
if the day of adversity for us arise, 
will be seen to bind America to 
our side and our fortunes, even 
against the world. And if—as 
seems the temper of our nation and 
our statesmen together—the policy 
of .non-intervention is to be the 
future line of England towards the 
Continent, and we must resign our- 
selves to the isolation such a policy 
enforces; it requires no argument 
to show that the country which pro- 
claims aloud her determination to 
hold aloof from all the risks and 


ferent, at least inoperative in all the 
changes of Europe—which main- 
tains that all her cares are for her- 
self, all her ambitions for her own 
security,—such a country, I say, it 
requires no peculiar logic to prove, 
will assuredly have neither allies 
nor well-wishers. 

The nation which shuts itself up 
in a selfish isolation conciliates no 
love. They, however, who counsel 
this policy—and they form a large 
and daily increasing class—are satis- 
fied to base their advice on the fact, 
that wars have only led to our in- 
debtedness; that in the share we 
have taken in quarrels not our own 
we have accumulated that mon- 
strous debt whose mere interest 
absorbs nearly one-half our annual 
revenue; that while some contend 
for existence, and others for enlarg- 
ed empire, we have no necessity to 
do either; that our insular posi- 
tion is our security, and the extent 
of our territory more than ,enough 
to satisfy our ambition. They will 
not listen to the fact, that there are 
other sources of national greatness 
than wealth, that the characters of 
nations, like those of individuals, 
must prove themselves by genero- 
sity, by timely aid to those in need, 
by acts of courage and devotion, by 
noble endurance under misfortune, 
and by moderation and mercy in 
times of triumph; that it is not 
enough to be rich, nor is the whole 
of human ambition to be gratified by 
@ prosperous revenue, and “ auother 
penny off the income-tax.” 

Admit, however, all that these 
people assert—grant that a nation 
should have no sympathies, no weak- 
nesses of any kind—that her affairs 
should be as commercially 
as those of any firm in the city—that 
the balance-sheet should be the one 
and only test of her success,—ad- 
mit all this, I say, and yet the ques- 
tion arises, Will this policy long 
persisted in not provoke the animo- 
sity of all Europe? Will not the 
day come when the nations of the 
Continent, heavily burdened by 
taxation, and crushed by the cost 
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of great armies, will turn with im- 
patient anger on the country which 
seems to prosper by their discords, 
and only develops her resources 
by their troubles? Will not the 
thought of that “beau pillage” 
which escaped from an ally’s lips 
as he looked down on London, ex- 
cite the cupidity of those soldiers 
of fortune with which Europe will 
swarm? and which of the nations of 
the Continent will range herself on 
the side of that country which only 
thought of herself and her own in- 
terests in the time of struggle and 
adversity? This non-intervention 
that sounds so peacefully may be 
the policy the most provocative 
we could adopt. It is highly 
improbable that our national sym- 
pathies, guided as they are by a 
free and able press, should not 
pronounce themselves for one side 
or other of whatever great conflict 
employs Europe. Nothing is less 
likely than that our people should 
not feel interest in the cause they 
deem the best, and wish well to 
those who fight for it. And what 
a spectacle shall we present to the 
world if, including ourselves with- 
in the circle of good wishes and 
brave words, we declare that we 
never mean to go beyond them; 
that war costs money, and in- 
creases taxation; and that though 
national honour be a good thing, 
we know of another better, which 
is a low budget, and a surplus! 
I repeat that this is what we 
are coming to; and though we do 
not, or will not see it, foreign- 
ers see it, proclaim it in their 
newspapers, and talk of it in their 
clubs. Compare the language em- 
ployed towards England at the 
present day with that used thirty 
years ago, or even less. Listen to 
any discussion in which the part 
Great Britain will take is mooted, 
and say if you can carry away 
anything that will minister to your 
national pride, or if, on the con- 
trary, you have not been stung 
almost to insult? Andwhy? Sim- 
ply because England has declared 
she recognises no cause but her 
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own, or cares for other interests 
than those which attach to her 
trade and her commerce — that 
France may seize Belgium, or an- 
nex Sardinia: the only question for 
us is the road to India, and it is v 
doubtful indeed if even that be vail 
fighting for. 

This policy may be very enlight- 
ened, and far in advance of those 
opinions which prevail in other 
States. I only ask if it be as safe 
and as prudent as it is elevated? 
Will our selfishness prove our se- 
curity and our _ indifference to 
others insure their deference to 
us? I own I fear it will not, 
My dread is, the fear of English 
power once departed, the wealth of 
England will be a temptation not 
to be resisted; and if the day of 
such evil should come, there is but 
one people in the world who would 
not rejoice over our downfall, and 
that people is American. They are 
the only ones who would remember 
all the past glories of England—all 
that she has done for liberty—all 
she has achieved for civilisation. 
They are the only ones who will 
look with forgiveness on our faults 
and failings, and bear fully in 
mind whatever of good or noble 
there was in us. America well 
knows whence she derives the great 
stamina of her nation. She kné@ws 
that it was not the Dutchman, nor 
the Rhinelander, nor the Celt, that 
gave her the mingled persistence 
and daring, the dogged resolve 
not to be conquered, and the pa- 
tient endurance in time of adver- 
sity, for which we have no better 
adjective than Anglo-Saxon; and 
she will not suffer the land which 
stands to her in the sacred relation 
of a father, to be insulted or de- 
graded. : 

I have a wide acquaintance with 
Americans, and I write these lines 
with the full conviction of this 
truth. I believe that we have no 
other country upon whose friend- 
ship we can count so surely in our 
day of need, and I am certain that, 
with America our ally, we may defy 
the world. 
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STUART MILL AGAIN; OR, THE EXAMINER EXAMINED. 


Wuen a man is beslobbered by high and by low, 
In our Senates and Schools deemed a Light of the age; 
When his censures on all he aspires to bestow, 
And the multitude hails him a Statesman and Sage,— 
Before we just venture 
To own such a Mentor, 
Let us see if he’s fit this position to fill ; 
Let us canvass his labours, 
As he does his neighbours, 
And examine the claims of the great Stuart Mill. 


His System by some very shallow is reckoned ; 
Three facts, or three fallacies, fill up his cast: 
Sensation comes first, Reco.Lection is second, 
And then Expectation, the third and the last. 
We feel something present 
That’s painful or pleasant— 
We repeat or recall it by Memory’s skill: 
What happened before, sir, 
We look for once more, sir, 
And that’s the whole Soul of the great Stuart Mill. 


At a glimpse of things real we never arrive, 
Nor at any fixed Truth that we try to explore: 
In some different world two and two may make jive, 
Though appearances here seem to say they make four. 
Our mental formation 
Has small operation ; 
The mind, if we have one, is passive and still: 
We are ruled by our Senses, 
Through all our three tenses, 
Past, present, and future, says great Stuart Mill. 


What we never have witnessed, we cannot conceive ; 
What we cannot conceive must a nullity be: 
In a God or a Devil can any believe, 
When the one or the other they don’t feel or see ? 
A future existence 
Had best keep its distance, 
Till there’s ocular proof that the thing’s a true bill: 
Any childish emotion 
Of Faith and Devotion, 
Is fully explained by the great Stuart Mill. 


Three different stages of changing opinion 
Are travelled by men in this planet of ours: 
In the first, Superstition exerts its dominion ; 
In the next, metaphysical Forces and Powers : 
When these two are past, sir, 
Comes the best and the last, sir, 
Comte’s Positive Laws every purpose fulfil: 
But about the Great Cavss, sir, 
That founded those Laws, sir, 
There’s nothing in Comte, and as little in Mill. 
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Yet without any God a Religion may be, 
Which in priesthood and power with its rivals may cope; 
Which in Dead Men and Women may Deities see, 
And have Comte for its Prophet, and Mill for its Pope. Ir 
But what’s called Right and Wrong, sir, great 
Is just an old Song, sir ; less c 
Ne’er tell me of Duty, Good actions, or III: tastes 
Being Useful or not, sir, denly 
Determines the lot, sir; tegists 
So Bentham found out, and so thinks Stuart Mill. Bills 
deal o 


Doctor Cumming predicts that the World’s near an end ; neds 


Stuart Mill says that Coal will soon dwindle away : — 
Cumming preaches that therefore our ways we should mend; oebli 

Mill exhorts that the National Debt we should pay. - fai 

. Whichsoe’er may come first, sir, the ai 

Or turn out the worst, sir,— cessful 

The Great Conflagration, or General Chill,— os 

We've to thank the men both, sir, a 

But I give you my oath, sir, — 


I don’t half believe either Cumming or Mill. great 
monar 


Mill avows that the Franchise he’d fearlessly lower, ous gé 

To admit all the masses who read and who write ; arisen 
Which would make him, I fear, of much mischief the Sower, dous 

If Lorimer’s project don’t keep it all tight. which, 
But here by appealing bered 

To chivalrous feeling, reduce 
Mill hopes he’ll succeed in well gilding the pill ; while 

To throw open the poll, sir, stands 

To every Femme Sole, sir, umphs 

Is the gallant proposal of good Stuart Mill. believ: 


If a Viceroy, defending his difficult post, in her 
Show a zeal to have Treason and Bloodshed suppressed ; ee 
And if thereby some turbulent lives should be lost, thrott 
He is guilty of Murder—for doing his best! and 1 
But the plot of Orsini, other. 

The schemes of Mazzini, which 

At which most of men’s bosoms with horror would thrill, had tl 
These, from all I can gather, less de 

Are laudable rather, consid 


Or but deemed Civil War in the judgment of Mill. oo 
Now, let all men have freedom to speak and to write, short 


And let others who differ stand up for the Truth; Power 
But I think we should pause as to those we invite prey. 

To make laws for the land, or to train up our Youth. chang: 
To the helpless and young, sir, well - 

You do a great wrong, sir, am fought 

To give them a Teacher, false views to instil ; for str 
And I won’t, by your leave, sir, apolog 

Pin my faith to the sleeve, sir, which 

Of so godless a guide as the System of Mill.* only t 





* See Mr. Mill’s works passim: his ‘Logic,’ a common text-book at Oxford ; his VoL 
‘ Utilitarianism ;’ his ‘Auguste Comte ;’ his ‘ Liberty,’ with the note on Tyrannicide ; his 
‘Examination of Hamilton;’ and his recent speeches in Parliament. Other Philoso- 
phies—Hamilton’s, Ferrier’s, &c.—are essentially Theistic. Mill’s system, in our opin- 
ion, is,—we will not say Atheistic—but Untheistic ; it may not deny, but it does not 
assert, or presuppose, the existence of a Deity ; it ignores the idea of a Providence; 
and as we think it false as well as dangerous, we have taken the liberty to say 80. 
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A REVIEW OF THE CONTINENTAL WAR, 


Ir has come to pass that the 
great body of the public is much 
less commercial or political in its 
tastes than military. It has sud- 
denly come to be composed of stra- 
tegists. Bank panics and Reform 
Bills recently commanded a good 
deal of interest, but everybody who 
reads the newspapers, and adds his 
voice to swell the great chorus of 
public opinion, is ready to discuss 
the failure of Benedek and the suc- 
cessful marches of the Prussians. 
And the public justly concentrates 
on these subjects its attention. For 
before its eyes are renewed the 
great Napoleonic feats which made 
monarchies the footballs of victori- 
ous generals; and no subject has 
arisen in our time of such tremen- 
dous importance as the events 


which, in a few days, have dismem- 
bered a great empire, and almost 
reduced it to political bankruptcy, 
while on its ruins another power 


stands, formidable, defiant, and tri- 
umphant. A month ago it was 
believed that Prussia would find 
in her present humbled antagonist 
an over-match; now we see her 
throttling Austria with one hand, 
and waving off France with the 
other. ‘The armed intervention,” 
which might have become a fact 
had the defeat of Kéniggritz been 
less decisive, is reserved for further 
consideration, and our potent friend 
over the way is not master of the 
situation. Apparently _ nothing 
short of a coalition of the Great 
Powers will drag Prussia from her 
prey. No wonder then that, seeing 
changes so portentous follow a few 
well - directed marches and well- 
fought battles, the public is athirst 
for strategy ; and we need make no 
apology for discussing a subject 
which would usually be interesting 
only to a class. 
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In this case the theatre of war is 
so compact, so well marked, and 
has been already so often the scene 
of military operations, that there is 
little difficulty in discussing the 
problems it presents, and rendering 
them intelligible to any one who 
studies them with a good map. 

The line connecting the hostile 
capitals Berlin and Vienna is 
not squarely but obliquely inter- 
sected by the Giant Mountains— 
the boundary dividing Austria from 
Prussia. Of the two corners of 
this boundary the north-western is 
much the nearer to Berlin, the 
south-eastern to Vienna. An Aus- 
trian army pushing through the 
passes at Zittau and Friedland on 
Gorlitz, would threaten Berlin, and 
also enclose any Prussian force 
which might be in the south-eastern 
angle of Silesia, towards Neisse and 
Ratibor. If the two hostile armies, 
then, from these opposite corners, 
were simultaneously to assume the 
offensive, it would be the Prussian 
that must draw back, for its com- 
munications—lying along the nar- 
row strip of Silesia—would be much 
more immediately threatened than 
those of the Austrians, whom it 
would be infinitely more difficult, 
by an advance from the south-east- 
ern corner of the boundary, to cut 
from their bridges on the Danube. 
So dubious a counterstroke would 
be impracticable for an army whose 
communications and whose capital 
were so imminently threatened. 

It follows, therefore, that an Aus- 
trian army, acting offensively by the 
line which includes the roads of 
Zittau and Friedland, would have 
a great advantage, since the Prus- 
sians, if not already between the 
enemy and Berlin, must hasten to 
interpose. They might be forced 
to give battle before they had con- 
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centrated ; and even if they were to 
succeed in covering Berlin, it must 
be at the cost of laying bare South- 
ern Silesia. The dilemma actually 
occurred in 1757, when the Prus- 
sians under Bevern, after vainly 
trying to cover both, marched into 
Silesia while the enemy interposed 
between them and the capital. 

For these reasons it would have 
been wise in Austria before- declar- 
ing war to have assembled her 
army in the angle of Bohemia, 
north of Prague. Such a move- 
ment, followed by a vigorous ad- 
vance, would have saved Saxony 
and thrown the Prussians on the de- 
fensive. 

But Austria,’ as usual, was in 
rear of the occasion. Her troops 
appear to have been scattered broad- 
cast across Bohemia and Moravia. 
The organisation for supporting a 
rapid movement was wanting. On 
the other hand, the Prussians, pre- 
pared to execute a plan already 
settled, were ready to assemble 
their forces, and to maintain an im- 
mediate movement with all neces- 
sary munitions of war. Their first 
act was to seize Dresden, and push 
the Saxon army into Bohemia. 
Hereupon the strategical position 
assumed a new aspect. 

The Saxon and Silesian frontiers 
form an angle, enclosing Bohemia. 
In a book lately published by 
the present writer, ‘The Opera- 
tions of War,’* these boundaries 
were taken as an example of the 
effect of an angular frontier on the 
armies stationed respectively on 
the enclosed, and on the enclos- 
ing, sides of the boundary. An 
advance from the southernmost 
corner of Bohemia towards the 
Elbe, causes the Austrians within 
the angle to quit it, abandoning 
territory under penalty of being 
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forced to fight on a front parallel 
to their communications with the 
Danube. And the army thus issu- 
ing from the mountains possesses 
the advantage of a frontier, the 
configuration of which gives it the 
power of fighting on various fronts, 
Fronting south-east it covers the 
roads to Saxony; fronting south, 
the roads to Berlin; fronting 
south-west, the passes to Silesia. 

These advantages, already ex- 
emplified a hundred years ago, 
have been well known to genera- 
tions of German strategists. But 
they depend on the assumption of 
the initiative by the armies hold- 
ing Saxony and Silesia. For if 
those armies await the attack of 
the enemy ‘lying within the angle, 
they must divide; since to concen- 
trate on the one side of the angle 
would be to abandon Saxony ; on 
the other, Silesia. Therefore if the 
Austrians had been ready to ad- 
vance, they would on either hand 
have encountered a divided enemy. 
Provided the passes of the moun- 
tains were free to either party, as 
was the case here, the advantage 
would lie with the side that as- 
sumed the offensive. And this 
first advantage the unready <Aus- 
trians were forced to concede to 
their prompter adversaries. 

Seeing then what the Austrians 
lost and what. the Prussians gained, 
let us take the new problem that 
has arisen—namely, how to operate 
for the passage on the one side, for 
the defence on the other, of a 
mountain-barrier generally, and of 
this one in particular. 3 

In the work before mentioned 
it is explained that to attempt to 
close all the passes of a long range 
of mountains by occupying them 
with detached bodies, is dangerous 
and useless, because the enemy, 





* ‘The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated.’ By Colonel E, B, Hamley, 
R.A. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1866. 
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forcing their way at any point, 
would threaten the other detach- 
ments in rear, and the system of 
defence thus broken would fall to 
ieces. Therefore it was said to 
be better to hold only the principal 
passes (by which the main columns 
must issue, on account of the ne- 
cessity of bringing the supplies 
through them) with detachments 
to retard the advance, and to keep 
the main body concentrated where 
it could attack the enemy when the 
heads of his columns should emerge 
from the defiles. For it is vain to 
attempt to hold any continuous ob- 
stacle, a mountain-range, or a river, 
entirely on the defensive; the ob- 
stacle must be turned to account 
by making it the basis of an offen- 
sive movement against the enemy 
who passes it. 

The first condition for a success- 
ful defence must be the assembly 
of the army at some central point 
where the passes converge, holding 
the defiles themselves with detach- 
ments thrown out to feel and retard 


the enemy. Let us first, then, as- 
certain where the principal passes 
are, — premising that an army of 
such magnitude as was necessary 


to assail that under Benedek’s 
command could not pass wherever 
there happened to be a road, but 
must select those.parts of the moun- 
tains where one or more great roads 
existed. A march like that over the 
St. Bernard could not be practicable 
or effective here. 

On the Saxon frontier, west of 
the Elbe, several passes existed. 
But the only road eligible for main- 
taining the operations of a great 
army is that along the river. To ad- 
vance in the corner of the boundary 
by Chemnitz and Egra would be to 
uncover Berlin. 

From Gorlitz an army could ad- 
vance, covering Berlin, by the main 
roads of Zittau and Reichenberg, 
other roads existing close to these 
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by which columns of infantry could 
march. 

From Glatz a straight and excel- 
lent road goes by Nachod into Bo- 
hemia; and from Landshut an- 
other, by Trautenau, also reaches 
the Upper Elbe. Numerous de- 
files, too, traversed by country 
roads, lead from Silesia into the 
Trautenau road; and these were 
extensively used by the Pandours of 
Frederick’s time for their border 
forays, though of little service to a 
great regular army. 

Between the Trautenau road of 
the set from Glatz and the Turnau 
road of the set from Gorlitz no com- 
munication existed, for a breadth 
of forty miles, until both routes had 
penetrated a certain distance into 
Bohemia. 

From Glatz certain mountain 
roads go directly south over the 
mountains—such as that to Land- 
skron, by which Frederick the 
Great once made a long winter's 
journey—but none fit for a great 
army, tifl, through Neisse, the 
roads are reached which pass by 
Freudenthal and Troppau towards 
Olmutz. 

We have then, in the Riesenge- 
birge, three: sets of roads, by which 
three points of junction may be at- 
tained beyond the mountains—name- 
ly, Gitschin, Josephstadt, and Olmutz 
—and by which, therefore, armies 
may enter Bohemia. 

Now, for reasons already given, 
Olmutz should be left out of the 
calculation; since a Prussian army 
operating thence towards Vienna, 
might, in a moment, by the advance 
of an Austrian army into Silesia, 
be cut from Berlin. And if it divid- 
ed its force to cover Silesia, the 
Austrians would have the oppor- 
tunity of falling on the covering force, 
and, by defeating it, cutting off the 
remainder. 

Therefore, the Austrian army on 
the defensive, as well as on the of- 
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fensive, should be posted within 
the angle of Bohemia with its 
main detachments towards Nachod, 
Trautenau, Reichenberg, Zittau, 
and, if necessary, the Saxon fron- 
tier. ' 

On the other hand, let us consider 
how the Prussians should pass the 
mountain-barrier. 

It would be mainly important to 
cover Berlin; therefore the main ad- 
vance should be from Gorlitz. 

But with their enormous forces, 
one set of mountain-roads would be 
insufficient for the supplies. In 
fact, notwithstanding the complete- 
» ness of their preparation, and the 
excellence of their organisation, 
their troops were too scantily fed 
in all the earlier operations. There- 
fore, two sets of mountain-passes 
were to be employed; and the 
choice lying between Saxony and 
Silesia, the advance from Glatz, cov- 
ering their own territory, was rightly 
selected. 

It is by such a process of induc- 
tion that generals, reasoning before 
the event, have sometimes judged so 
correctly the intentions of the enemy, 
and made such wise provisions to 
frustrate them, as to be credited with 
divination. 

The great risk of the Prussian 
operations was this, that for seven 
or eight days their two armies, from 
Gorlitz and Glatz, would be isolated 
by an impervious mountain-barrier, 
and eithér might, on issuing into 
Bohemia, be confronted by a supe- 
rior enemy. With the defeat of 
either, the joint invasion would be 
frustrated, and the victorious Aus- 
trians might follow the beaten corps 
into Prussian territory and threaten 
the capital. This risk was reduced 
to its minimum by the employment 
of the field-telegraph that accom- 
— each army in its march, 

eeping up the connection between 
the headquarters and Berlin. Wag- 
gons carrying the telegraph, the 
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operator, and the poles, kept their 
place throughout the movement. 
Thus each commander knew all 
the steps of his colleague, and the 
cloud which has hitherto wrapt 
such joint enterprises in uncertainty 
was dissipated from hour to hour, 
Nevertheless, it is possible that it 
might still have been safer though 
less daring policy, had both armies 
issued from the Gorlitz passes. The 
risk of separate defeat once over, 
there is, however, as we shall pre- 
sently show, a special advantage in 
thus entering the theatre from two 
sides. 

We will now turn to the Austrians 
supposed to be awaiting the enemy 
in the angle. 

The business of the detachments 
watching the passes would be not 
to fight, but to observe. Their ob- 
ject would be to select strong posi- 
tions, forcing the advancing columns 
to halt and deploy, and to retire 
as soon as a competent force should 
be ready to attack, repeating the 
manoeuvre wherever practicable. 
Their security against flank attack 
would be the want of roads connect- 
ing the advancing columns, and the 
increasing number of the avenues 
offered for escape as the country be- 
came more open. 

Apprised by these antenna of the , 
directions in which the enemy was 
approaching, it would be for the 
defender to assemble his main body 
at a central point from whence to 
strike at either wing of the assailants 
before they could effect their junc- 
tion. The first transverse road by 
which they could communicate is 
that of Turnau, Gitschin, Trautenau. 
In the neighbourhood of this road, 
then, the main body should be as- 
sembled. For the subsequent mode 
of operation let us quote from the 
work before mentioned :— 

“But in all these cases the advan- 
tage of operating from a common centre 
against widely separated bodies advane- 
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ing towards that centre is apparent. 
Against one line of invasion a retarding 
and inferior force is used, while on the 
other a preponderating force is brought 
into action ; and the first victory is the 
signal for the general derangement and 
failure of the enterprise. 

“To operate methodically to the best 
advantage, the covering army, if assail- 
ed on two lines, should place on each 
of these a retarding force at first, con- 
sidering these as wings, while the mass 
in reserve is held ready to give a pre- 
ponderance to either wing, or to both 
in succession. In all Napoleon’s opera- 
tions against a divided enemy this prin- 
ciple is apparent—at Jena for example, 
at Millesimo, at Eckmuhl, at Rivoli, and 
in the cases yet to be quoted of Water- 
loo, and of the campaign against the 
Allies on the Seine and Marne. 

“Tf, then, in such a case, the cover- 
ing army were to be disposed on the 
two lines in exact proportion to the 
hostile numbers advancing on them, it 
would be operating on a false principle. 
For if in total numbers inferior to the 
enemy, it would be inferior on each 
line, and would therefore, presumably, 
be defeated on each ; whereas, as al- 
ready shown, the situation ought to be 
made to compensate for inferiority.” 


It would remain, then, for the de- 
fender to decide on which of the ap- 
proaching armies he should throw the 
weight of his main body. In this case 
it is unusually difficult to decide. In 
general (to quote from the same work), 
“when one line lies through an open 
country, and the other is difficult, off- 
ering few roads to advance, and many 
natural obstacles, the retarding force 
should act on the latter.” Here 
both lines were mountainous; the 
road by Nachod was the most open, 
and those of Reichenberg and Zit- 
tau offered most defensive positions, 
but at the same time the roads by 
which they might be turned were 
most numerous. Altogether the 
question is so balanced that only 
the full knowledge attainable by a 
general in that country would suf- 
fice for a decision. The choice 
made, the whole weight must be 
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cast, in full swing, on the advanc- 
ing enemy, hurling him back, and 
following him through the defiles, 
secure that his colleague must re- 
treat as soon as he should hear of 
the disaster, and transferring the 
war to the enemy’s territory. 

So far, then, as to what the Prus- 
sians did and the Austrians did 
not. Let us see now how the Prus- 
sians effected their objects, and what 
steps were taken to oppose them. 

By the vote for the mobilisation 
of the Federal forces, it was held 
by her opponent that Austria threw 
down the gauntlet. The Prussians 
answered the challenge by invad- 
ing Saxony on the 15th June. The 
First Army had been held ready for 
this prompt movement, and the Se- 
cond assembled about Schweidnitz 
was doubtless prepared to support 
it; the former holding with its ad- 
vanced guard the passes from Sax- 
ony to Bchemia, and the latter in- 
tended perhaps to assail, by a march 
into Bohemia, the rear of the Aus- 
trians on their way into Saxony, 
while it at the same time covered Si- 
lesia. But as the days wore on, and 
Saxony, evacuated without a blow, 
saw no Austrians on her frontier, 
the Prussians withdrew the First 
Army, with the exception of the 8th 
corps and part of the 7th, and 
concentrated at Gorlitz, covering 
Berlin. Possibly they may still 
have anticipated that their part 
would be to defend themselves on 
their own ground; but the plan of 
an offensive campaign was already 
devised, and seeing the enormous 
advantages that would follow the 
seizure of the initiative, the orders 
for the advance were given, though 
beacons on every height were still 
kept ready to blaze over the country 
intelligence of the expected ap- 
proach of the ne 

In sight of both the Prussian 
armies stretched before them the 
blue outlines of the fir-clad hills 
they were about to cross. They 
had this great advantage in their 
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favour, that the roads from Silesia 
and Saxony descend considerably 
as they pass into Bohemia, though 
not without many steep opposing 
slopes where they cross ravines and 
torrents. Therefore, though there 
were many points where a small 
force might retard the march of 
the columns, yet on the whole the 
advantage of commanding ground 
would remain with the Prussians. 

On the 22d June, the First 
Army, composed of the 2d, 3d, and 
4th corps, advanced from Gorlitz 
towards Zittau and Friedland, and 
on the 24th it reassembled round 
Reichenberg, the distance perform- 
ed in these days being about fifty 
miles. Then it halted till the 
26th. 

Simultaneously the 8th and half 
the 7th corps, under Herwarth von 
Bittenfeld (which had formed the 
advanced-guard of the army occu- 
pying Saxony, and which was pre- 
vented from marching into Bohe- 
mia by the valley of the Elbe be- 
cause Kénigstein was still held by 
the Saxons), crossed to the right 
bank and traversed the mountains 
by the pass of Rumburg, between 
the first army and the river; mov- 
ing on Gabel, which it reached on 
the 26th, having detachments as 
far south as Dauba or even Melnik 
on the Elbe. 

On the 25th the Crown-Prince 
directed his army across the Giant 
Mountains. On the right, the 1st 
corps advanced from Landshut on 
Trautenau ; in the centre, the 
Guard from Braunau on Trau- 
tenau ; on the left, the 5th corps 
from Glatz on Nachod, followed 
apparently by the 6th. 

Hirherto the advancing columns 
had seen no sign of an enemy, ex- 
cept a few patrols. But before 


following them into action, it will 
be well to form some estimate of 
the relative strength of the opposing 
masses, 
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A corps of either army consists 
of two divisions of infantry and a 
body of cavalry. Taking the war 
establishment of the two Powers in 
their late campaign in Denmark as 
a basis, the combatant force of a 
corps is— 

Infantry. Cavalry. Guns, 
Prussian, . 23,000 4500 96 
Austrian, . 80,000 2000 88 

The Prussian Guard was stronger 
than the other corps, numbering 
30,000 infantry and cavalry. 

Large reserves of cavalry and 
artillery, quite independent of the 
corps, accompanied all the armies. 

To confuse the enemy, and dis- 
guise the real design, the Prussians 
detached from their Second Army 
some brigades, which advanced on 
Freudenthal, Troppau, and Os. 
wiecin, as if with the intention to 
penetrate to Vienna by Olmutz. 
Possibly this feint may have caused 
the Austrian commander to keep 
masses of troops longer about 
Olmutz; but it ought not to have 
deceived a good strategist. 

When Herwarth’s army (still called 
the Army of the Elbe) touched Prince 
Frederick’s right at Gabel, the Prus- 
sian forces formed but two concen- 
trated masses, one of 140,000, the 
other of 125,000—for strong bodies 
of reserve cavalry must be added to 
each assemblage of corps to obtain 
their total strength. These were 
met each by two Austrian corps— 
namely, the Saxons, about 20,000, 
and the Ist corps, under Clam Gal- 
las, on the left, opposing the First 
Army, and on the right the 10th 
corps (Gablenz) and the 6th corps 
(Ramming) making head against 
the Crown-Prince. Either of these 
Austrian wings, inferior as they 
were to the enemy, would have 
been sufficient to perform the pro- 
per and only practicable service to 
be demanded from them—namely, 
that of retarding the Prussian ad- 
vance until Benedek should be 
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ready to fall in force on one or 
other. But it could not be the 
business of either wing to fight 
pitched battles in which they must, 
even with a momentary success, be 
ultimately outnumbered and de- 
feated. The part to be played by 
them was to hold in succession the 
numerous strong positions on each 
line; to force the enemy to halt 
and deploy ; to face him boldly till 
he should have in hand superior 
forces, and then to withdraw in good 
order, and deliberately, to the next 
selected position. All this demands 
skill and resolution in the com- 
mander, and great steadiness in the 
troops, but it is perfectly practi- 
cable in such a country. Thus op- 
posed, Prince Frederick might have 
been retarded in his arrival at 
Reichenberg two or three days. 
As it was, he had already reached 
a country comparatively open for 
manceuvres when the first oppo- 
sition was offered to his advance. 
Assuming, for reasons already 
given, that an Austrian army, whe- 
ther for offence or defence, should 
assemble in the northern angle of 
Bohemia, it is by no means difficult to 
assign its particular positions. Grant- 
ing that, for reasons beyond his con- 
trol, Benedek was not ready to strike 
when the Prussians seized Saxony, 
yet we will assume that, if the best 
efforts had been made to the right 
purpose, he might have found his 
troops. concentrated, and ready for 
any event, at the time the Prussian 
advance into Bohemia began. On 
the 23d the Saxon army was at 
Theresienstadt. Placing the Aus- 
triag ‘front from Jung-Bunzlau on 
the left, through Gitschin, to Joseph- 
stadt on the right—that is to say, 
collecting it in the space between 
the Iser and Upper Elbe (about fifty 
miles), with a wing on each river, 
and divisions or brigades pushed 
forward into the passes on each hand 
—it might have safely awaited the 
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further movements of the enemy. 
The Saxons would have watched 
the great road of the Elbe, and 
threatened Saxony; the Austrian 
army could in two marches throw 
its weight on either side. Excellent 
communications would have existed 
from flank to flank, and the front 
would have covered the lines on 
Prague, Vienna, and Olmutz. The 
course actually followed by Benedek 
shows that he meant to throw his 
weight on the Crown- Prince. In 
the circumstances just imagined, the 
whole of the right wing and centre 
would, on the 26th, have been 
ready to fall on the Second Army 
beyond the Upper Elbe, crushing 
its columns before they could unite ; 
while on the other side the left wing 
and the Saxons, brought up (as they 
actually were) from Theresienstadt, 
would have retarded the march of 
Prince Frederick. A slow retreat 
with the left, and inferior, wing; a 
swift advance and attack with the 
right, or superior, wing ;—such are 
the operations manifestly suited to 
the occasion. And it is to be ob- 
served that the retiring force can 
in great measure fulfil its object, 
even without touching the enemy, 
by ruining roads and bridges as it 
falls back. 

On the 26th, the division form- 
ing the advanced-guard of the First 
Army, moving from Reichenberg 
towards Turnau, found a force of 
cavalry and artillery drawn up at 
Liebenau, and drove it over the 
Iser—the bridge of which it broke 
behind it at Turnau. 

On the 27th, Prince Frederick 
threw a bridge and crossed at 
Turnau, forced the passage also at 
Podol after a sharp fight, and halt- 
ed. The Austrians retreated to 
Minchengritz. Herwarth’s army 
advanced from. Gabel to Hihner- 
wasser, which it occupied after a 
skirmish. 

On the same day the Crown- 
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Prince, on the other side of the 
theatre, fought two actions. The 
column from Glatz encountered the 
Austrian 6th corps (Ramming’s) at 
Nachod, and, after a brisk action, 
drove it back. Reinforced by the 
8th corps, the remains of Ram- 
ming’s corps met the Prussian 5th 
corps at Skalitz, and both were 
driven, with severe loss and in great 
disorder, towards Josephstadt. On 
the other road the Prussian Ist 
corps met the advanced-guard of 
the Austrian 10th, and drove it 
through Trautenau, but quitted 
that place when Gablenz came up 
in force. Next morning the Guard 
from Braunau attacked Gablenz’s 
right, the 1st corps his front, and 
drove him, likewise, on Josephstadt, 
the Ist corps pushing its right to 
the Elbe at Arnau. 

While the Second Army was thus 
forcing its way, the First attacked 
and turned the position of Min- 
chengritz, advancing on it from 
Turnau, Podol, and Hihnerwasser. 
The Austrians, too weak in force 
to hold the position, fell back with 
severe loss to Gitschin. 

On the 29th the First Army 
halted to concentrate on the Iser 
from Miinchengritz to’Turnau. On 
that day also the Second Army was 
assembled on the Elbe, holding the 
passages at Arnau and Koniginhof. 
Another stride would accomplish 
that junction of the Prussian armies 
in Bohemia which was the first great 
object in the campaign. 

Hitherto we only hear of Benedek 
as riding out of his headquarters at 
Josephstadt to direct the action at 
Skalitz. But now he seems to have 
judged it time to act with vigour. 
On the 29th, from Josephstadt, 
from Kéniggritz, from the Bistritz, 
and apparently from the side of 
Smidar and Gitschin, he brought 
his troops to a position stretching 
from Josephstadt, by Dubernitz, to 
the north of Horitz, while before 
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him the Crown-Prince’s army, divid- 
ed by the Elbe, had its left in Skalitz, 
its right towards Miletin. All day 
and all night, till the dawn of next 
morning, the great movement of 
concentration went on, and doubt- 
less the Austrian commander meant 
to fall on his enemy on the ist 
of July, for the intention attri- 
buted to him of waiting to fight 
a defensive battle was so unsuited 
to the situation that we cannot 
credit it. 

But meanwhile, on the 29th, an 
action was fought on his left which 
upset all his plans. Two or three 
miles west of Gitschin, about 30,000 
troops of the Saxon army and the 
1st corps were drawn up along the 
wooded edge of steep ravines, and 
in villages, forming an arc spread- 
ing about three miles from north- 
west to south-west of the town. 
Upon them the First army advanced 
from the Iser. Two divisions 
spreading out from Sobotka, and one 
from the Turnau road, attacked the 
covering force, and drove it, with 
very heavy loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, through Gitschin. 
The news of this disaster reached 
Benedek in the morning, when, 
finding his left flank and rear thus 
uncovered, he began a retreat, so 
hasty, that in parts it resembled a 
flight, and which left his army that 
night in great disorder round 
Kéniggritz. No enemy now inter- 
posed between the Prussian armies, 
whose extended troops met each 
other. The King of Prussia and 
his bold minister arrived at Gits- 
chin. The Prussian front was now 
contracted to about 25 miles, from 
Smidar, where Herwarth still held 
the right, through Horitz, occupied 
by the advanced troops of the First 
Army, to Miletin and Kéniginhof, 
where the Crown-Prince’s left now 
rested on the Elbe. Fortunately 
for the Austrians, their enemies re- 
quired rest, and they had time to 
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recover order and strength before 
the encounter. 

Here we may pause for a moment 
to indicate one of the advantages 
which atone, in case of a partial 
success, for the difficulties of an 
advance on two separate lines. The 
victory at Gitschin placed the Prus- 
sian army, by the direction of its 
march, in a position fatally threat- 
ening to Benedek; hence his dis- 
ordered retreat. 

In expectation of an attack by 
both Prussian armies, Benedek, on 
the 2d, had disposed his army to 
receive them in a position that on 
the north and west surrounds Kén- 
iggratz. 

By the roads of Horitz and Nech- 
anitz the First Army and Her- 
warth’s were likely to advance. 
Therefore, for the defence of these 
roads and the space between them, 
the Austrians were disposed for 
about five miles along the bank of 
the Bistritz—a stream which, though 
of no great size, is still important 
as a military obstacle, since it does 
not appear to have been forded 
anywhere during the battle. On 
the left from Nechanitz to Mokro- 
wens was the force that had been de- 
feated at Gitschin, namely 18,000 
Saxons and the 10th corps under 
Gablenz. Between Gablenz and the 
Horitz road was the 8d corps. On 
the Austrian right of the Horitz 
road the 4th corps occupied Sadowa, 
Lipa, and Chlum. The general 
line was drawn back from the river, 
but villages and strong buildings 
close to the stream were occupied 
as outposts, guarding the bridges of 
the Bistritz against Herwarth and 
Prince Frederick; and Benatek 
was occupied as a strong outpost on 
the right front of Lipa and below 
it. The corps already named form- 
ed the first and second lines and 
outposts. Behind Gablenz and the 
Saxons, the 8th corps stood in re- 
serve; and on the highroads from 
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Horitz to Kéniggritz the 1st corps 
was drawn up in support of the 3d 
and 4th. 

But the Crown-Prince, from the 
Upper Elbe, could descend on the 
rear of this line. Therefore from 
Lipa to the bank of the Elbe, near 
Smiritz (about four miles), the right 
of the line was thrown back, con- 
sisting of part of the 4th and the 
2d corps, in rear of whom stood the 
6th (Ramming’s), that had suffered 
heavily at Skalitz. This part of 
the line was strengthened by field- 
works, abattis, and villages and 
houses prepared for defence. 

Seen from the rear at Kéniggritz, 
the 4th and 2d corps stood on a com- 
manding ridge extending from the 
high bank of the Elbe to the Horitz 
road; the 3d, 10th, and Saxons, on 
a lower ridge constantly declin- 
ing, till, at Nechanitz, it was but 
slightly elevated above the river, 
From the rear of the Austrian line 
the ground fell towards Kéniggritz, 
though still marked with ridges; 
so that the three corps constituting 
the reserve, and the great body of 
cavalry and artillery not attached 
to corps, and held in hand for a 
decisive stroke, all lay in a basin 
below the actual battle-field. 

Thus the direction of the double 
advance of the Prussian armies 
caused the Austrian line to be 
sharply angular. Among: other 
defects known for these hundred 
years, such a formation is weak at 
the angle, where both faces can be 
enfiladed; and at the battle of 
Prague proof was given that the 
advance of either wing must neces- 
sarily leave a gap in the line, unless 
instantly filled from the reserve. 

Before daybreak on the morning 
of the battle the Prussians began 
their march, it having been con- 
eerted that, if the Austrians should 
offer battle here, Herwarth and the 
First Army should commence the 
attack on the line of the Bistritz, and 
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the Crown-Prince should march 
along the bank of the Elbe to join 
in the action. The Prussians, then, 
were fighting on two fronts, and en- 
closing the front of the Austrians, a 
manceuvre that would have been very 
dangerous to attempt had they all 
entered Bohemia by the same line. 

Herwarth from Smidar advanced 
towards Nechanitz, extending to- 
wards Mokrowens. The First Army 
filled the space from his left to 
the Horitz road, advancing on Mo- 
krowens, Dohalicka, Dohalitz, Sa- 
dowa, except the 7th division (Prus- 
sian 4th corps), which, crossing the 
Bistritz by another road from Ho- 
ritz beyond Benedek’s front, ad- 
vanced on the Austrian bank of the 
stream towards Benatek. 

The battle began on the centre. 
Benatek and the bridge and wood 
of Sadowa were carried by the 
Prussians, who also, in sharp con- 
flicts, forced their way at the other 
passages of the stream. But fresh 
guns, and troops of the Austrian 
reserves, were brought into action; 
the Prussians ceased to advance, 
and indeed began to lose ground, 
though Herwarth, forcing back 
Gablenz and the Saxons, had pushed 
beyond the original Austrian line. 
On the whole, however, at this 
period of the battle, about 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, affairs looked well 
for the Austrians, and Benedek 
appears to have been about to 
launch his reserves against the First 
Army, which, severely handled, 
had begun to look anxiously for the 
Crown-Prince. 

The Second Army was approach- 
ing on a front extending between 
Miletin and the Elbe, leaving, no 
doubt, some brigades to mask, on 
the north and west, the fortress of 
Josephstadt. Coming down thus, 
with his left on the river, the Crown- 
Prince, about noon, directed the 
Guard to advance on Lipa, while 
the Ist and 5th corps attacked the 





Austrian front between that village 
and the Elbe. But the ground was 
strong, and probably these corps, 
stretched out on the march, brought 
their full strength only very gradu- 
ally into action; and though the 
Austrians, outnumbered on this 
side, were falling back, and de- 
manded aid, yet Benedek, intent on 
pushing to the utmost his advan- 
tage against the First Army, con- 
tented himself with telling them to 
hold their ground; or, if that were 
impossible, to give way slowly. 

At this stage of the engagement 
the Austrian commander was posted 
(as he appears to have been through- 
out the battle) ona hill near Lipa, 
close to the highroad that forms 
the central radius of the field. His 
centre was advancing; the 4th 
corps, anticipating success, was in 
motion towards the Bistritz. Was 
this the movement that left the 
fatal gap at Chlum? At any rate, 
it is the most plausible reason that 
suggests itself for the unforeseen 
irruption of the Prussians. The 
Guards, attacking Lipa, had broken 
the line by seizing the unguarded 
village beyond it. Already the 
whole of the Austrian right was in 
disorder and retreat. 

It is extremely creditable to 
Prussian soldiership, that after all 
the hard fighting done by the First 
Army, and its heavy losses, it 
sprang forward with spirit to second 
the decisive attack of the Crown- 
Prince. All the consequences that 
follow the breaking of a line, espe- 
cially a line so formed, were pre- 
sently visible in the Austrian ranks. 
On each side of the enemy’s wedge 
the front crumbled to atoms. The 
6th corps, the cavalry, and the re- 
serve artillery still showed a good 
front, but they availed only to ar- 
rest the Prussian pursuit, while the 
army went to wreck behind them, 
covering the field with its ruins all 
the way to Kéniggritz, 
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Starting from the numbers al- 
ready given, the seven Austrian 
corps would, if intact, have had 
about 220,000 men in line. But 
they had lost in the previous ope- 
rations 45,000. To the 175,000 
remaining must be added 18,000 
Saxons and probably 15,000 re- 
serve cavalry. On the other hand, 
the garrisons of Josephstadt and 
Koéniggratz must be deducted, and 
the estimate of the ‘Times’’ cor- 
respondent, of 195,000 men, is 
probably not far from the truth. 

About 120,000 of these stood in 
first and second lines on a space 
of about nine miles; for which 
80,000 men, or one-fifth the total 
force, would have been an ample 
reserve. Nevertheless, in rear of 
these stood the enormous reserve 
of about 75,000 men; and when 
the Austrians were defeated they 
still had an enormous body of 
cavalry and a hundred guns un- 
touched. 

It would appear, then, notwith- 
standing the great space of the 
battle-field, that Benedek stood on 
ground too contracted for his num- 
bers, — nevertheless his right wing 
was manifestly too weak for the 
space it occupied, and the centre, 
left, and rear were crowded to no 
purpose, except to augment the 
confusion and the slaughter. Of 
the 45,000 needlessly kept in re- 
serve, part might have extended 
the left beyond Nechanitz, holding 
Herwarth in check, and even threat- 
ening his flank; while the remain- 
der might have so strengthened the 
right face of the line as to defeat 
the attacks of the Crown Prince, 
still keeping behind the centre a 
great force of all arms for a decisive 
effort. 

Taking again the numbers _for- 
merly given, the Prussians would 
have brought into action these num- 
bers: Herwarth’s army, 40,000; the 
First Army, 82,000; the Second 
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Army, 112,000. Add the same force 
of reserve cavalry as has been assign- 
ed to the Austrians, and we have 
a total of 249,000. Diminishing 
these by losses and necessary de- 
tachments, about 225,000. probably 
joined in the battle. Thus, while 
Benedek’s centre and left were as- 
sailed by about equal forces, over- 
whelming numbers were hurled 
against his right. And none of 
the Prussian forces were kept need- 
lessly out of action, for the 3d corps, 
which formed at first the reserve of 
the First Army, was pushed into the 
engagement about one o’clock, when 
fresh troops were evidently needed. 

The masses of Austrian cavalry 
remained unemployed till the battle 
was lost. But there was a moment 
when, as it seems, they might have 
been launched forth with decisive 
effect. It was when spectators on 
the western bank of the Bistritz 
saw the columns of the Guard 
mounting the slopes round Lipa, 
till their final rush drove the de- 
fenders from the _breastworks. 
That beginning of the end might 
have been avoided, or postponed, 
had the Austrian squadrons, issu- 
ing from each side of Lipa, borne 
down upon the Prussian infantry, 
who, even had they held their 
ground, must still have been check- 
ed under the fire of the position, 
while it is quite possible that some 
of the columns might have been 
taken unprepared and scattered by 
the charge. 

In conflicts between uncovered 
bodies of infantry, either in defiles, 
like streets or bridges, or in the 
open field, the breech-loader has 
established an uncontested supe- 
riority. | Eyewitnesses attest its 
effect upon the opposing troops, 
who always fell back with heavy 
loss before the intolerable weight 
of fire. At Skalitz the Austrians 
were driven shattered into Josephs 
stadt by very inferior forces. At 
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Gitschin they relinquished strong 
ground before the attack of little 
more than half their numbers, leav- 
ing in killed and wounded a ter- 
rible tribute to the superiority of 
the needle-gun. But at Kdénig- 
gritz its effects are not evident, 
except in the episode of the attack 
to drive the Prussians from Chlum. 
The disparity of loss between the 
victors and vanquished is fully ac- 
counted for by the mode of the de- 
feat. It is when troops close to the 
enemy give ground in disorder that 
the balance of casualties falls heavily 
towards their scale ; and the breaking 
of a line generally entails the severest 
form of defeat. On the whole, it 
may be said, that though no Power 
can in future be entitled to expect 
victory which sends forth armies 
equipped with muzzle-loaders to 
contend with breech-loaders, yet 
less than the due share of credit 
for success was at first given to the 
decisiveness, directness, and excel- 
lent conduct of the Prussian move- 
ments, and the soldiership of the 
Prussian troops. Nevertheless, there 
is one point, specially deserving of 
consideration, where breech-loaders 
may materially affect the conditions 
of war, since infantry can now di- 
rect a far more formidable fire than 
heretofore on approaching cavalry, 
and may thus attain a relative 
superiority greatly beyond that 
formerly conferred by arms of pre- 
cision. 

The Austrian cavalry has done no- 
thing at all worthy of its reputation. 
If the accounts (most of which, in 
this case, the excellent correspondent 
of the ‘Times’ at the Prussian head- 
quarters got at second-hand from 
Prussian sources) are to be accepted, 
it has been invariably worsted when 
it met the enemy on equal terms. 
But the artillery is, by the voice of 
friends and foes, pronounced admir- 
able, and alone, of the three arms, 
holds its place with that of the ene- 





my. Promptitude and judgment in 
taking ground, efficiency in action, 
steadiness and resolution in retreat, 
such have been the honourable char- 
acteristics of the Austrian artillery, 
Looking to the Prussians, what 
can a soldier do but praise them? 
All the qualities to be looked for in 
a modern army are to be found 
among them. Their designs, mark- 
ed by no obvious faults, have been 
executed with a precision like that 
of machinery. In marching, in 
manceuvring, in fighting, in the in- 
telligence of the Generals and in 
the spirit of the troops, they have 
been vastly superior to their foes, 
There is a singular absence of need- 
less or abortive movements in their 
operations: everywhere the columns 
have had an object and a result. 
Assuredly there is evidence here of 
an army so organised and directed, 
that no Power in Europe, however 
armed, can despise it. Give breech- 
loaders to the Austrians, and let 
them fight the campaign again, still 
who would doubt the issue? For 
strategical and tactical ability, and 
complete organisation, have been 
the main elements of victory. 
Turning to the Italian theatre of 
war, the rashness of inviting de- 
feat by pushing into the midst of 
the fortresses is too palpable to 
need comment, and materials do 
not yet exist for judging the move- 
ments of the battle of Custozza. 
Here, also, the Austrians held a 
salient frontier, one side being 
formed by the Mincio, the other 
by the Po, and both were difficult 
of attack. But, notwithstanding 
the close and intersected nature of 
the country about the lower Po and 
the Adige, an attack on this side 
must be always more feasible than 
on the other, and more effective, as 
threatening the flank of one main 
line of communication with Aus- 
tria, that through Padua and Tre- 
viso; while in this present in- 
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stance, the co-operation of the 
Italian fleet on the side of Venice, 
and the great improbability that 
Austria, under existing political 
circumstances, would invade Lom- 
bardy, pointed with tenfold urgency 
to this line of advance. 

The reader will not fail to ob- 
serve that, like the two invading 
armies in Bohemia, so the two foes 
of Austria—Prussia and Italy—on 
a greater scale, were assailing her 
on a double line. In all circum- 
stances the rule must hold, that 
the defender in such a case ought 
not, except with forces superior to 
both, to attempt to make head 
against both attacks. The policy 
of retarding the advance of one 
enemy, and operating in force 
against the other, is the only deci- 
sive mode of operation. For this 
reason the present writer main- 
tained, before hostilities began, that 
Austria should at first have taken 
that step which circumstances af- 
terwards forced on her, and, with- 
drawing all the forces disposable 
for the field, should have held only 
her fortresses and mountain-passes ; 
secure that, when once she had 
crushed her German foe, she could 
always, by Verona, issue upon the 
Italian army in Venetia and drive 
it over the Po. 

The beaten army of Kéniggritz, 
not so much demoralised as dis- 
organised—for the men mostly 
sought to rejoin their colours—was 
reassembled at Olmutz, without 
suffering further from a_ pursuit. 
The Prussians followed to the 
Elbe; and while the first army 
moved directly upon Brunn, Her- 
warth was detached to the right 
by Iglau, and the Crown-Prince, 
by Bohmisch-Trubau, towards Ol- 
mutz. That fortress, a central 
work flanking a large circle of out- 
works, was occupied by an Aus- 
trian corps, and the remainder of 
the army was sent by the railway 
to Vienna, which, devoid of strong 
fortifications, was covered only by 
the Danube and the large bridge- 
head of Florisdorf opposite the city, 
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armed with powerful artillery, and 
capable in itself of containing a 
great army. As we close this 
paper, the news comes of a short 
truce, and of the willingness of 
Austria to come to terms. Let us 
glance at the military situation 
while the armies are still in pre- 
sence of each other. 

The right of Herwarth’s army 
is on the road from Budweis to 
Linz, the left on that from Znaym 
to Krems, whence it communicates 
with the right of the first army, 
which from Brunn has moved on 
Vienna, whiie its left has intercept- 
ed at Lundenburg the communica- 
tion by rail between Olmutz and the 
capital. On the left rear the Crown- 
Prince watches Olmutz, probably 
with two corps, while the remain- 
der of his army has moved to rein- 
force the centre. Extended thus 
on a space, from Budweis to Olmutz, 
of 150 miles, the Prussians have 
before them the broad obstacle of 
the Danube from Linz to Presburg, 
while in rear their communications, 
still hampered with four uncaptured 
fortresses, stretch 200 miles to 
Goslitz, and 200 miles on the less- 
assured line from Lundenburg 
through Ratibor to Breslau. The 
passage of such a stream, on sucha 
front, and with a great army op- 
posed, is a problem at which they 
may well pause, and of which it 
would be extremely interesting to 
see an army, whose operations are 
so prompt and so prudent, attempt 
the solution. Qn the right, passing 
at Linz or Krems, they would cut 
the Austrians from Bavaria, but 
would still find a powerful enemy 
ready to offer battle between them- 
selves and the capital. An Advance 
on the centre would commit them 
to the siege of the great intrenched 
camp covering Vienna; but an ad- 
vance on the left, at Haimburg and 
Presburg, would cut the Austrians 
from Hungary, on which they now 
mainly rely. But the left, then, 
they may operate with most decisive 
effect. Meanwhile a corps of re- 
serve troops, which occupied Sax- 
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ony when Herwarth advanced, is 
moving by Prague to Budweis, 
while another corps of reserve re- 
places it. 

The Austrians, by all accounts, 
holding Florisdorf as an advanced 
post across the river, have assem- 
bled between the Danube and 
Vienna. But we consider that an- 
other position is offered to them 
promising far more decisive results 
than a mere repulse of the enemy. 
Drawn up on the north bank, with 
the left on the Danube opposite 
Haimburg, and their line extending 
thence behind the March to March- 
egg, with the right thrown back 
by Lozorn on the mountains, they 
would be posted to much better 
purpose. Behind them, by Pres- 
burg, they would communicate 
with Hungary, their ultimate base 
and refuge; the March would 
cover their front, the Carpathians 
would check the pursuit of a vic- 
torious enemy, and offer positions 
for retrieving defeat. Such would 
be the advantages of the position, 
defensively, should the Prus- 





sians march to attack it, watch- 
ing Florisdorf on the one side, 
Olmutz on the other — both 
of them points to be very se- 
riously looked to in case of a 
Prussian defeat. Offensively con- 
sidered, it could not but at once 
check the attempts of the enemy 
on Vienna, since they could not 
dare to separate their army by the 
river while a concentrated enemy 
threatened them on one bank; 
while, should they also concentrate 
for battle on the Marchfeld, they 
must, in order to meet the Aus- 
trians advancing from the March, 
front to their present left, when, if 
defeated, they might be driven 
along the Danube towards Bavaria, 
losing their communications with 
Silesia, and even with Saxony, 
This, then, is the position which 
seems to offer to the Austrians the 
best opportunity, not only of re- 
trieving the honour of their arms, 
but of inflicting a disaster on the 
enemy which might entitle them to 
treat on terms of equality with 
their now arrogant adversary. 
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THE NEW 


Ir ever there was a Government 
which had a right to expect that it 
should be treated with candour— 
in other words, judged of by its 
acts, and those only —it is that 
which a succession of the most 


unlooked-for incidents has just 
lifted into power. No human 
being can say with truth of 


Lord Derby or his colleagues that 
they either intrigued for office, or 
took any unfair advantage of their 
rivals in order to grasp it. It is 
certain, on the contrary, that ten 
months ago their opinion coincided 
with that of the Conservative party 
in general; that for good or for evil 
all authority in the State was 
handed over, indefinitely, to the 
Liberals; and that the only game 
left for the party and their repre- 
sentatives to play, was that of a 
strong, because a wise and consti- 
tutional, Opposition. No doubt 
we and they alike found comfort, 
under this not very gratifying con- 


viction, from observing that the 
increased strength given to the 


Administration of the day was 
given rather to the men _ than 
to any strongly-expressed political 
principles. The majority which 
secured to them a prolonged ten- 
ure of office was not a majority of 
Radicals, — quite otherwise. Lord 
Palmerston was the object of their 
special choice; because they be- 
lieved, that while he would be 
prepared to move with the times 
hereafter, as he had done before, 
he would never consent to go far- 
ther or faster than an educated 
public opinion might warrant. 
His Liberalism was, so far as the 
great institutions of the country 
were concerned, a thoroughly con- 
servative Liberalism—or the elect- 
ed of the people believed it to be 
such; and the pledges which they 
had given to him they transferred 
frankly to his successor, nothing 
doubting that the prudent course 
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which he had followed would in the 
main be persevered in after his de- 
cease. Observe that, in thus expres- 
sing ourselves, we speak not in our 
own name, but in the names of the 
majority which went against us at 
the general election. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s foreign policy was certainly 
not always to our mind, and in his 
management of domestic matters 
we saw a good deal to complain of; 
but we never denied to him the 
credit of keeping the reins of 
government well in his own hand, 
and thereby repressing, with mar- 
vellous adroitness, the ardour of 
the more impatient of his followers. 
The majority which the prestige of 
his name secured to the Liberal 
party went in, therefore, more to 
sustain his policy than - anything 
else. The seventy gentlemen com- 
posing it might not be averse to 
consider, with a view to its settle- 
ment, that question of Parliamen- 
tary Reform which so many succes- 
sive Administrations had brought 
forward only to abandon or suffer 
shipwreck upon it. But they en- 
tertained as little disposition as 
he ever did, or as we do at this 
moment, to vote for measures lead- 
ing down to the level of democracy; 
and they made no secret of their 
feelings on that head. All this we 
perfectly understood, and the con- 
sideration of facts as they were 
gave us comfort. But as to the 
reoccupation of Downing Street by 
our own natural leaders, that was an 
event on which the most sanguine 
among us could not venture to cal- 
culate, because it was impossible to 
conceive that any change in the 
mere personnel of the Administra- 
tion would lead to such change of 
policy as should set the Liberal party 
by the ears, and compel Lord Derby, 
unsupported by a majority in the 
House of Commons, to accept the 
responsibilities of office. Yet such 
is precisely the situation in which 
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we now find ourselves; and surely 
it is not too much to expect that 
they who have forced it on will 
exercise toward the Government— 
a Government of their own making 
—a large measure of, at least, for- 
bearance; giving to every measure 
which emanates from the Treasury 
benches impartial consideration, 
and accepting or rejecting it, not ‘on 
party grounds, but according as it 
does or does not recommend itself 
to the honest approval of thinking 
men. 

That we are taking no false or 
party-coloured view of a subject of 
which it is impossible to overrate 
the importance, a rapid glance both 
at the past and present state of 
things will abundantly show. 

t Lord Palmerston’s death natur- 
ally, and we may add of necessity, 
removed Lord Russell from the 
Foreign Office, and placed him at 
the head of a Liberal Administra- 
tion. The same event as naturally, 
and quite as much as a matter of 
course, gave to Mr. Gladstone the 
leadership of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘They are the two foremost 
men of the party to which they 
belong, and in some sort may be 
said to represent the two sections 
into which it is divided. Lord 
Russell is by birth, by education, 
by family traditions and_ political 
connection, a Whig—a member of 
that highly aristocratic yet not un- 
constitutional party which, at the 
Revolution of 1688, established the 
right of a few great families to 
govern England, and which has 
never, from that date down to the 
present time, acknowledged that 
the right then established has been 
honestly abrogated. The Whigs, 
like the Tories, may have changed 
their opinions on various important 
points again and again; but to 
one leading principle they have 
always remained true—viz., that the 
real constitution of England is an 
oligarchical constitution; that the 
Crown ought to act only as the 
representatives of certain historical 
houses may advise; and that the 
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people, while enjoying as much 
freedom and as large an influence 
in political matters as need be, are 
never to interfere, by word or deed, 
with the right of certain great his- 
torical houses to monopolise the 
chief offices of State, and to govern 
the country. 

This great party, in the bosom 
of which Lord Russell was _ born 
and bred, could not but accept him, 
when Lord Palmerston died, as 
their natural leader. They might 
not all in their secret souls repose 
implicit confidence in him, for he 
had earned the reputation of an 
unsafe Minister, and on more than 
one occasion had tripped them up, 
But he was older, and, it was hoped, 
wiser, now than he once was, and 
time and events had removed out 
of his way most of the blocks over 
which he formerly stumbled. Be- 
sides, having lost Lord Palmerston, 
they had really no choice. Lord 
Granville might be more amiable, 
Lord Clarendon more popular, the 
Duke of Somerset was believed to 
be an abler man and a_ better 
administrator; but under one or 
other of these Lord Russell would 
certainly not serve, and his retire 
ment in anger would inevitably 
break up the Government. He was 
thus more than a moral necessity 
to them. They could not do with- 
out him in some office or another, 
so they took him at his own price, 
and he became Prime Minister. It 
was an arrangement with which 
most of the old Whigs, not being 
in the Cabinet, expressed a very 
qualified satisfaction. They felt 
that their allies—the extreme or 
Radical Liberals—had gained a 
good deal upon them of late in 
point of strength, and they feared 
that Lord Russell would neither be 
able nor willing to check them as 
Lord Palmerston used to do. But 
what then? It was Lord Russell 
and a Liberal Administration, or 
no Liberal Administration without 
Lord Russell; and they preferred 
the former alternative, beset with 
risks as it undoubtedly was, to 
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the latter, of which the issues 
seemed to be inevitable. 

If the Whigs gave but a limited 
confidence to Lord Russell, they 
distrusted Mr. Gladstone still more ; 
yet Mr. Gladstone was as much a 
necessity to them as Lord Russell 
himself. In the first place, Mr. 
Gladstone had made himself openly 
and without disguise the leader of 
the extreme section of their party. 
This he did, not as Lord Russell 
used to do, while yet a member of 
the House of Commons—to serve 
a purpose, and there rest; but in 
all earnestness, as Mr. Gladstone 
does everything, and under a con- 
viction that he was doing the right 
and the patriotic thing. In the 
next place, Mr. Gladstone’s finance 
had been accepted by the country 
as successful; and, though last not 
least, he was in point of eloquence 
and debating power beyond com- 
pare the ablest man on their side 
of the House. Moreover, the 
Whigs knew that Mr. Gladstone 
would accept no other position. 
He had a right to aspire even to a 
higher place, which, however he 
consented to waive in favour of 
the father of Reform! But to any 
other living statesman, come he 
from what stock he might, Mr. 
Gladstone would not give way; 
and his resignation would be as im- 
mediately fatal to the Government 
as that of Lord Russell himself. 
Under these circumstances there 
was nothing for it but to shuffle 
the Ministerial cards, which was 
accordingly done; and Lord Russell 
coming up first Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Mr. Gladstone had the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons 
committed to him. 

It soon became apparent into 
which scale in the balance the 
heaviest weight had by these 
arrangments been cast. Lord 
Rassell’s Whig predilections, if. he 
still retained any, were not strong 
enough to outweigh the Rarlical 
leanings of Mr. Gladstone; indeed, 
the current rumour at the moment 
was, that Lord Russell himself 
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threw in his fortunes with the 
Radicals; and that the new blood 
let into the Administration was of 
his rather than of his colleagues’ 
seeking. Be this, however, as it 
may, events followed fast one upon 
another, each of which went far- 
ther than that which had preceded 
it in jarring Whig susceptibilities 
and alarming Whig fears. There 
was to much ground for assuming 
that, directly or indirectly, the Cabi- 
net was in confidential communica- 
tion with Mr Bright. That gentle- 
man, who at first spoke as a tribune 
of the people, melted away sud- 
denly into an honest supporter of 
the Government, and cautioned his 
adherents to accept as an _ instal- 
ment whatever Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone might propose. The 
single point on which he . insisted 
to the last was, that Reform should 
come in the shape not of one bilk 
but of two bills; and that, having- 
Jowered the franchise this session, 
Parliament should wait till the. 
next before approaching the not 
less delicate and difficult operation. 
of redistributing seats. 

Parliament met, and those events 
befel, of which the recollection is 
still fresh in the memories of our 
readers. The Government intro-~ 
duced their measures exactly as Mr.. 
Bright had recommended them to 
do, and secured from him and from 
the 120 gentlemen who sat below 
the gangway a very cordial support. 
At once, and as if acted upon by 
somewhat more than a sense of 
public duty, a considerable number — 
of gentlemen sitting above the 


gangway expressed disapproval 
both of what was done and of 
what was intended. Objection 


was taken to the scale at which the 
Government desired to fix the fran- 
chise; and the plan of carrying: 
the measures by fragments was de- 
nounced as dishonest. We are sure. 
that Mr. Lowe, Lord Elcho, and Mr. 
Horsman, in thus expressing them- 
selves, gave utterance to their own 
honest convictions, and to the con- 
viction of many who abstained from. 
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doing as they had done; but we 
are equally sure that the abject sub- 
ordination by the Government of 
their own views to those of Mr. 
Bright gave increased bitterness to 
their convictions. There is not in 
the House of Commons a man so 
personally unpopular as the hon- 
ourable member for Birmingham ; 
and the Government which allies 
itself with him, as the late Admin- 
istration did, is sure to provoke 
such an amount of hostility as 
must, sooner or later, destroy it. 

It was not to be supposed that 
the Conservatives, as a party, would 
accept a measure so little satisfac- 
tory as was proposed, far less accept 
it by instalments; and had not 
active opposition come from other 
quarters, it would have certainly 
come from them. But they neither 
originated the opposition, nor took 
the lead in conducting it. Mr 
Lowe first, and after him Mr Laing, 
Mr Horsman, and Lord Elcho, 
speaking in the name of the con- 
stitutional Whigs, denounced the 
measure ; and Lord Grosvenor, the 
Whig member for Chester, was the 
first to give notice of an amend- 
ment. Naturally enough, a lead- 
ing member of the Conservative 
party, approving both the substance 
and the views of the amendment, 
stated his intention of seconding 
the proposal. This was undoubt- 
edly a state of things with which 
the Government had little reason 
to be satisfied ; but it afforded no 
justification of the peculiar mode 
which the leader of the House of 
Commons deemed it expedient to 
adopt, in order to express his own 
and his colleagues’ dissatisfaction. 
Mr. Gladstone has done many un- 
wise things in his day, but he never 
did anything half so injudicious as 
the delivery of his sentiments in 
regard to this matter at Liverpool. 
It was quite unworthy of his social 
status—it was derogatory to the 
place which he held in the councils 
of his sovereign—to hold up to 
odiumn before a popular assembly 
the aristocracy of his country, be- 
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cause two gentlemen, each the heir 
to an ancient title and a princely 
fortune, had taken the lead in re- 
sisting the Ministerial scheme. He 
might have left a course so little 
dignified for his friend Mr. Bright 
to follow. But here, as elsewhere, 
temper, or, if you please, earnest- 
ness, ran away with Mr. Gladstone ; 
and having begun to give utterance 
to the language of complaint, he 
did not know where to stop. Nor 
did the evil end there. Mr. Glad- 
stone met Parliament again, after 
the Easter recess, an altered man. 
The self-control which, for the first 
two weeks of the session, he had 
exercised, entirely disappeared; and 
he spoke on every occasion, when 
circumstances called him up, not 
with vehemence only, but defiantly. 
The House was no longer entreated 
to pass a measure which the Gov- 
ernment, on conscientious grounds, 
recommended to it. The House 
was challenged to refuse the meas- 
ure if it dared; and terms were 
applied to the Liberals who did not 
choose to be coerced, such as no- 
thing said or done by them could 
palliate, far less justify. We do 
not recollect in all our study of 
Hansard, or of Parliamentary his- 
tory in general, having anywhere 
met with such gross distortion of 
facts as Mr. Gladstone and his ally 
Mr. Bright were guilty of in criti- 
cising the arguments of their op- 
ponents. 

The results of all this were, first, 
the total loss of hold upon the House 
by its leader; and next, the total 
loss by the Government of its influ- 
ence in debate. But this is not all. 
Mr. Gladstone continued not only 
to irritate and disgust one large sec- 
tion of his party by his policy of 
Reform, and by the manner in which 
it was urged on, but he disgusted 
another section by turning sharp 
round upon them on a matter of in- 
finitely less importance. Mr. Grant 
Duff had the best right to complain 
of Mr. Gladstone’s conduct in re- 
gard to the Oxford Tests Bill, which, 
whatever may be our opinion re- 
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specting it, he, as the leader of 
the great Liberal party, ought to 
have supported. In like manner, 
his adoption, without inquiry, of 
Mr. Jevon’s theory about the rapid 
exhaustion of coal, and the plan 
founded on that persuasion for pay- 
ing off the national debt, would have 
been to both sides of the House a 
subject of positive ridicule, had not 
he contrived to bring out of it a 
financial arrangement as unwise as 
it is impracticable. The truth is, 
that Mr. Gladstone has proved a 
signal failure in the very positiori 
to which his own personal ambition 
had long pointed. He cannot lead 
the House of Commons. The pol- 
icy of the Cabinet which leaned so 
much upon him was indeed an un- 
wise policy in itself. They staked 
their all upon one cast of the dice, 
and threw them badly. They com- 
mitted the mistake against which 
Lord Palmerston had warned them, 
of proposing a Reform Bill in the 
first session of a new Parliament; 
and calling upon an Assembly, the 
pulse of which they had not had time 
to feel, to support them in carrying 
it. Had their measure been as well 
matured as it was crude and in- 
complete, a course of action such as 
this could lead only to failure. But 
more even than this. Asif they had 
been determined to set all the dic- 
tates of common prudence at defi- 
ance, they intrusted the manage- 
ment of this device to one whose 
mental, and perhaps his physical, 
peculiarities (for we cannot escape 
from the suspicion that physical 
health and organisation have a guod 
deal to do with it) eminently dis- 
qualify him from such a task. No 
wonder that they failed. 

“Mr. Gladstone’s mind,” says the 
‘Saturday Review’ of the 7th of 
July, “seems always in a state of 
fermentation. He is always being 
converted by somebody to some- 
thing, just as if he were a boy ina 
debating society; and nobody can 
be sure that he will not with equal 
fervour be following Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Jevon to-day, and Mr. Carlyle 
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to-morrow, and ‘Ecce Homo’ on the 
day after. Each successive enthu- 
siasm is with him genuine and 
overwhelming; and he is distress- 
ingly eager, whenever he has a fresh 
fever, that the House of Commons 
should immediately catch it too. In 
a partial and admiring audience 
such fiery compulsions might be 
tolerated; but the House of Com- 
mons, though it admires Mr. Glad- 
stone’s rhetorical power, is not de- 
voted to him personally. One great 
party in particular among the audi- 
ence cannot but feel that he once 
belonged to their own ranks, that 
he has left them through a train of 
feeling and of reasoning which they 
did not like, and that he is daily 
drifting farther from all that they 
approved and esteem. They do not 
understand being summoned by the 
most solemn adjurations to sympa- 
thise with his internal excitement 
during this change, and they look 
with undisguised impatience on 
each new phase of his conversion. 
A considerable section of the Libe- 
ral party feel the same difficulty, 
though in a less degree. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s barley during the last few 
years has been always malting, and 
malting with some little fitfulness 
and irregularity. Men whose barley 
has long since malted do not care 
to be forced to go through the 
malting process over again. Yet 
he expects his own friends to follow 
him through every stage of mental 
development, to take intellectual 
crotchets on the day he takes them, 
and to recover from them pari passe 
with himself.” This is a just pic- 
ture of a very remarkable man, 
painted by a hand not unfriendly 
to him, which, if it prove anything, 
proves to demonstration that he 
has not heretofore been fit, what- 
ever he may hereafter become, to 
lead the House of Commons. 

We agree with Lord Derby in 
thinking that, after the turn which 
public affairs had taken, the resig- 
nation of the late Ministry became 
a necessity. It became a necessity, 
however, not because they were out- 
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voted on a question between rental 
and rating—for that was a matter 
of detail in no degree affecting the 
principle of their measure—but be- 
cause the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had gone out of his way 
to announce that the slightest check 
in the future progress of the Bill 
would be treated as a vote of want 
of confidence. It might not, and 
ought not, to have been so treated; 
indeed, it could not have been so 
treated had common tact and dis- 
cretion been exhibited at pre- 
vious stages in the discussion. But 
everybody felt, whether sitting be- 
hind or in front of Ministers, that 
the House was bitterly out of hu- 
mour, and that nothing would 
suffice to render it ordinarily tract- 
able and calm again except just 
such a step as the Government 
took. The Liberal Ministry were 
therefore justified in their resigna- 
tion of office, though they created 
the justification for themselves by 
a series of the most wanton and 
mischievous political mistakes that 
any Government ever committed. 
What have they done since? By 
a curious but not unintelligible 
gaine of pitch-and-toss, the First 

ord of the Treasury, in taking 
leave of Parliament, changed char- 
acters for a moment with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s original announcement of 
resignation to the House of Com- 
mons was calm and dignified. It 
enunciated facts without comment- 
ing upon them, and was brief as well 
as mannerly. Lord Russell, on the 
contrary, allowed his temper to get 
the better of him, and tried to say 
sharp things, which did him no 
credit. But Lord Russell was proba- 
bly under the influence at the time 
of two feelings. He did not like 
losing both his Bill and his place; 
and he was by no means consoled 
by the reflection that Mr. Gladstone 
had taken the wind out of his sails 
with the populace. It was not to 
eheer him that mobs assembled in 
Palace Yard and Trafalgar Square; 
and, remembering how he had 
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fared in 1832—the contrast be- 
tween what he once was and what 
he now is, may have poured the 
last drop of acid into his cup and 
caused it to effervesce. Be this 
as it may, Lord Russell’s farewell 
in the capacity of Minister to the 
House of Lords was much less be- 
coming than that of Mr. Gladstone 
to the House of Commons. It 
would appear, however, that Mr. 
Gladstone is, by some defect of con- 
stitution, incapable of perceiving 
when he has done a painful act well. 
His resignation was, of course, trea- 
ted by Reform Leagues and their 
office-bearers as a great national 
calamity. Meetings were called to 
express the sentiments of the people 
on the occasion; and Mr. Lucraft 
told assembled thousands in Trafal- 
gar Square that the “rallying-cry 
must henceforth be ‘not the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill!’ but ‘Reform!’ and ‘Gladstone 
and Liberty!’” Now, no human 
being could have objected to this 
if Mr. Lucraft and his friends had 
confined themselves to idle talk, 
and Mr. Gladstone held aloof from 
the whole proceeding; but the in- 
cident becomes painful when we 
find to what a poor use those who 
ought to have known better did not 
scruple to turn it. The following 
account of the transaction is, we be- 
lieve, correct to the letter; and, for 
obvious reasons, we prefer that our 
Liberal contemporary should describe 
it, and not we:— 

“Last Wednesday week this Mr. Lu- 
craft raised this ‘ rallying-cry of Reform, 
which must now be ‘Gladstone and 
Liberty !”’ as he announced it; and he 
and his mob proceeded to show its 
meaning. To do the Hoxton journey- 
man only simple justice, he was ex- 
plicit enough in saying what he meant 
by Reform. He and his friends pass- 
ed a resolution in favour of ‘ nothing 
short of registered manhood suffrage.’ 
This is the liberty with which they 
identify the name of Gladstone, and 
to this—for he has not disavowed it 
—Mr. Gladstone stands hereafter com- 
mitted. After this exposition of ‘ Glad- 
stone and Liberty,’ Lucraft, or at least 
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his eight thousand friends, proceeded to 
Carlton House Terrace, to get a speech 
out of their new Mirabeau. Accident 
(or was it a last lurking sense of pro- 
priety ?) found Mr. Gladstone from home. 
But the polite Lucraftites ordered out 
the lady of the house, who faced the 
mob much as Marie Antoinette did not 
face another mob; and Mrs. Gladstone, 
accompanied by her two daughters, re- 
mained on the balcony bowing and 
curtsying to Lucraft and his friends. 
Such a very unusual incident in fashion- 
able and political life attracted com- 
ment; but we are not aware that, what- 
ever people may have thought, the 
critics of this curious proceeding said 
anything inconsistent with that delicacy 
and consideration which are due to a 
lady’s proceedings. The newspapers 
for the last month have frequently told 
us that Mr. Gladstone went down to the 
House in an open carriage, accompanied 
by Mrs. Gladstone, apparently with a 
view to attract popular cheers and atten- 
tion. Mrs. Gladstone bowing in her bal- 
cony and accepting Lucraft’s ‘ ovation ’— 
in which there were no eggs—was only 
much the same as Mrs, Gladstone in an 
open carriage in Palace Yard. But Mr, 
Gladstone chose to take offence at that 
being noticed which was done in the pre- 
sence and at the demand of eight thou- 
sand howling and roaring and yelling 
patriots. So he wrote a letter to the Rad- 
ical papers complaining of the criticism 
passed, if any criticism was passed, on 
this balcony scene, and explaining that 
what was done was done in deference 
to the wishes of Policeman X. He 
added Mrs. Gladstone’s testimony to 
‘the respectable appearance and good 
order’ of her guests. No doubt Mrs. 
Gladstone, at this extraordinary ‘At 
Home,’ was bound to say something 
civil for those who assisted at her un- 
usual reception. But Mr. Gladstone 
might have been at the pains of remem- 
bering—only he never takes the trouble 
of putting two things together—how 
his wife’s fashionable assembly dispor- 
ted themselves after their amenities on 
Carlton House Terrace. On _ leaving 
Mr. Gladstone’s house—we quote the 
official ‘ Observer ’—the crowd proceeded 
to Pall Mall, and amused themselves 
with ‘hootings and groanings, which 
only ceased when they had fairly ex- 
hausted themselves, in front of the Carl- 
ton Club,’ and with yelling at the mem- 
bers personally, and with well-meant 
attempts to escalade the steps. After 
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this exhibition of ‘good order,’ it was 
only by the tardy interference of the 
police that Lord Elcho’s house was 
protected from violence. Nor did 
this ‘inauguration’ of the new cri de 
guerre, ‘Gladstone and Liberty!’ stand 
alone. On Monday night Trafalgar 
Square was occupied in force by (we 
are told) 60,000 of Gladstone’s lambs— 
a Colenso seems to be wanted to in- 
vestigate these curious numerals; and 
that silliest of the silly, Edmund Beales, 
Revising Barrister, denounced Parlia- 
ment as ‘a usurpation;’ and another 
body of Reformers, which has invited 
Mr. Gladstone to its gatherings, an- 
nounces open-air and intimidation meet- 
ings to be held in the heart of the City 
and in every part of London, and all 
for ‘Gladstone and Liberty !’ ” 

Mrs. Gladstone and her daughters 
may well be excused for the part 
which they played in this silly drama. 
They doubtless acted as they did 


partly because the applause even of 
a mob is grateful when a husband 
and father happens to be the object 
of it; partly, perhaps, because the 
were anxious to save a glazier’s bi 
and to get rid of a nuisance. 


But Mr. 
Gladstone’s intemperate letter to 
the ‘Daily Telegraph’ and ‘Morn- 
ing Star’ admits of no excuse. Had 
he desired only to explain facts, 
his natural course would have been 
to do so in the columns of the 
newspaper which had misstated 
them. But he desired something 
more, and therefore addressed his 
communication to journals which 
are chiefly read by the class of per- 
sons of whom the mob under Mrs. 
Gladstone’s window had been com- 
posed. Nor did he rest there, 
Politely declining to attend a meet- 
ing of working men which a few 
days afterwards invited him to come 
among and address them, he took 
occasion to remind his correspond- 
ents of their duty—which is, to 
throw as many impediments as pos- 
sible in the way of any settlement 
of the Reform question of which he 
and an Administration of professed 
Liberals should not be the authors, 
Finally, in the House of Commons 
itself, just before quitting the Trea- 
sury benches, he outraged good 
taste and good manners by thank- 
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ing, not the whole House, as repre- 
senting the people of England, nor 
even the whole Liberal party, but 
only that section of it which had 
gone into the same lobby persist- 
ently with himself. It was high 
time that a gentleman so impulsive 
and egotistical should be allowed 
leisure at this season of the dog- 
days to study, to better purpose 
than he has hitherto done, human 
nature under the cold shade of Op- 
position. 

This is bad enough, but worse 
remains to be noticed. In the 
course of the late session there 
had been a good deal of talk about 
a Roman Catholic University for 
Ireland; and Mr. Gladstone, speak- 
ing in the name of the Govern- 
ment, had hinted at the propriety 
of granting to it a charter. What 
he really meant to do, if at the 
moment he had arrived at any de- 
terminate conclusions on the sub- 
ject, is more than we can say. But 
the results of a good deal of mysti- 
fication were, to inspire the House 
of Commons with a persuasion 
that somehow or other the Govern- 
ment had determined to remodel 
the system of education in Ireland, 
and thereby enable youths brought 
up at a strictly Roman Catholic 
college to graduate in the Queen’s 
University. This, with an ex- 
pressed wish that, in the matter of 
grants for the maintenance of ele- 
mentary schools, Ireland might be 

ut upon the same footing with 

ngland, troubled all who took 
note of what was passing; for 
while Protestants naturally depre- 
cate a larger expenditure of public 
money in order to diffuse more 
widely religious tenets which they 
condemn, men of liberal views are 
disposed to leave the religious in- 
struction of the young to their pro- 
per pastors, and to subsidise only 
schools in which secular instruc- 
tion is given. Hence the Queen’s 
University, as now constituted, is 
with them much in favour; and 
their argument as to schools is 
rather that the Irish system should 


be introduced into England, than 
that the English system should be 
transferred to Ireland. 

Perceiving that the sense of the 
House was against him, yet ham- 
pered by pledges given to the ultra- 
montanists of Ireland, Mr. Glad- 
stone avoided a _ direct defeat 
some weeks ago by promising 
that no steps should be taken either 
to interfere with the elementary- 
school system in Ireland, or to 
modify or supplement the existing 
charter of the Queen’s University, 
till Parliament should have -had an 
opportunity of expressing an opin- 
ion on both subjects. The House 
was thus kept quiet till the late 
Ministers ceased to govern. But 
the late Ministers had by no means 
followed the example thus set them. 
They had prepared in secret what 
they called a supplemental charter 
for the Queen’s University. They 
had added six ultramontane Ro- 
man Catholics to the Senate, pre- 
viously consisting of eighteen mem- 
bers; and two days after having 
formally sent their resignation to 
the Queen, they procured the Royal 
signature, and affixed the Great 
Seal to a deed which entirely 
changed the nature of the Univer- 
sity, and gave to Archbishop Cul- 
len and his friends all that they 
desired. Of the figure cut by the 
perpetrators of this atrocious job, 
when their ‘plot and the manner 
of maturing it came to light, it is 
unnecessary that we should speak. 
The curious on that head are refer- 
red to the columns of the ‘Times’ 
of the 18th, and of the ‘Scotsman’ 
of the 19th of last July. Happily 
for Ireland, however, all that the 
late Ministers succeeded in effect- 
ing was to cover themselves with 
disgrace. The supplemental char- 
ter cannot take effect unless the 
Senate of the Queen’s University 
adopt it. The Senate has refused 
point-blank to bind itself to such 
a gross violation of right; and Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
their attempt to deceive Parliament, 
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however cleverly contrived, has 
failed. They stand, therefore, before 
the world at this moment, in the not 
very enviable position of men who, 
for party purposes, were willing to 
do a dishonourable act, and actually 
did it, without deriving from the pro- 
cedure any personal or party advan- 
tages whatever. 

It is a remarkable fact that, after 
the two Bills had both got into 
Committee, every attempt on the 
part of the Conservatives to modify 
the terms of the elder of them was 
defeated. Lord Stanley failed in 
his proposal to defer the considera- 
tion of the franchise till a decision 
in regard to redistribution had been 
arrived at; Mr. Walpole did not 
succeed in raising the franchise in 
counties to £20 and in boroughs to 
£8; and Mr. Hunt’s proposal to 
make rating the. test in counties 
was rejected by a majority of 21. 
But no sooner was the battle led 
by a member of the Liberal party 
than it ended in victory. Lord 
Dunkellin’s proposal to give the 
right of voting in boroughs to 
householders paying poor and bor- 
ough rates was carried against 
Ministers, and they gave immediate 
notice of their intention to resign. 
It was to no purpose that Lord Dun- 
kellin explained how far he was from 
desiring by his motion to raise the 
franchise above the Government 
level. He did not vote for a £7 or 
even a £6 rating; he would have 
accepted less, so long as the prin- 
ciple of rating was preserved. Mr. 
Gladstone listened, but refused to be 
convinced; and so, on the 18th of 
June, he and his colleagues virtually 
ceased to manage the affairs of the 
country, and sent in their resigna- 
tions to the Queen. 

It would be ridiculous in us were 
we to make any professions of re- 
gret over the event. We had no 
confidence in the late Administra- 
tion, either collectively or indivi- 
dually, and never professed to have 
any. Their domestic policy had 
fallen into a groove which must 
have sooner or later landed us in 
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democracy. They had pronounced 
for such a reform of the Established 
Church in Ireland as could not fail, 
within a year or two, to improve it 
off the face of the earth. Even in 
the matter of the Church of Eng- 
land itself, the obvious result of 
Mr. Cardwell’s colonial legislation 
was to set up a precedent eminently 
dangerous to its continued exist- 
ence as an establishment. Begin 
by lopping off all the branches, and 
you will probably end by cutting 
down the tree. Formally, and by 
Act of Parliament, separate the 
Church’s offshoots in Australia, 
South Africa, and elsewhere, from 
the Church at home, and you will 
leave her so bare that she will not 
be worth preserving. If Churches 
Episcopally governed can flourish 
without acknowledging the royal 
supremacy in the colonies, there is 
no good reason why the royal su- 
premacy should be maintained at 
home ; and with that cleared away, 
the link that binds in this country 
Church and State together is bro- 
ken. Now we do not wish to break 
the link that binds Church and 
State together, because all experi- 
ence proves that the intimate con- 
nection of the two is essential to 
the success—the permanent success, 
we mean—of true religion. There 
is no connection between Church 
and State in America—what is the 
religious condition of that Common- 
wealth? Wherefore, even in Mr. 
Cardwell’s attempt at Church legis- 
lation for the colonies, well intend- 
ed as we believe it to have been, we 
see a great deal more to censure 
than to approve. And when we 
look nearer home, what do we 
discover? Mr. Gladstone under- 
taking to settle the question of 
Church-rates, and, with expressions 
of deep devotion to the Church 
itself upon his lips, proposing to 
alter the machinery by which its 
affairs have heretofore been regu- 
lated in parishes, in order that the 
rates may be surrendered under 
the specious plea of compromise. 
In the same spirit, though with a 
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greater show of reluctance, he throws 
the rights of the Church to the 
endowments of our colleges over- 
board — speaking against the ar- 
rangement, yet giving no vote in 
opposition to it. Neither were 
we comforted, amid the - anxiety 
awakened by these proceedings, by 
discovering either wisdom in the 
arrangement of our relations with 
foreign states, or energy and vigour 
in our departmental administration 
at home. Ever since we began to 
meddle and muddle in the quarrel 
between Germany and Denmark, 
we reaped only shame and national 
disgrace as our reward. Our For- 
eign Secretary blustered and did 
nothing. He applied to the French 
Emperor to join him in restraining 
the Germans by force of arms, and 
was refused; and then, sulky and 
sad, he stood aloof while Denmark 
was dismembered and little Sax- 
ony insulted him. The results are 
before us now—a great European 
war, the wreck of a great European 
empire, and such a complication 
in European affairs generally as 
may lead to consequences the 
gravity of which cannot be cal- 
culated. Meanwhile, though con- 
scious that we have nota friend in 
the world—that our prestige is 
gone, and ourselves liable at any 
moment to be involved in a strug- 
gle for life and death—so unpardon- 
able has been the negligence both 
of our naval and military depart- 
ments, that we are at this moment 
virtually without a fleet, and our 
army, which in point of numbers 
falls below that of even the second- 
rate Powers, is the worst, instead of 
being, as it ought to be, the best arm- 
ed military body in Europe. It seems, 
indeed, as if the late Ministry had 
arrived at the conclusion that their 
sole business was to experiment for 
the advantage of foreign nations; 
for the sums expended on crucial 
guns, targets, ships, and forts, are not 
to be told. Yet they hand over the 
navy and army to their successors, 
the former without one turret-ship 
ready to go to sea—the latter so ap- 
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pointed, drilled, and equipped that, 
were it three times as strong in 
men and horses as it is, it could not 
take the field with any prospect 
of success against the forces of 
France, Prussia, or even of Italy. 
But this is not all. The law re- 
forms which were promised have 
either made no progress, or they 
are found, when brought to the 
test of experience, to have broken 
down. Lord Westbury’s Bank- 
ruptcy Bill effected little else than 
to involve its noble and learned 
author in a Igbyrinth of personal 
difficulties; it has certainly done 
nothing to insure a fuller or more 
economical arrangement of the pro- 
perty of insolvents in favour of 
their creditors. Meanwhile the 
administration of the Poor Law by 
Mr. Villiers and his subordinates 
has been such as to disgrace us in 
our own eyes and in the eyes of 
foreign nations. ‘The stories we 
hear through reports in the public 
newspapers are so revolting and so 
disgusting — they show so much 
misery and hardship devolving 
upon those who have no power to 
help themselves—that a Govern- 
ment would be blamable indeed 
that did not try to put an end to 
scenes so unutterably revolting.” 
Yet for six long years, during which 
Mr. Villiers held the office which he 
has just resigned, these scenes were 
enacted daily, without an effort on 
his part to put a stop to them, or 
any expression of dissatisfaction 
with the patriotic metropolitan 
vestries under whose sanction they 
went forward. Finally, the state 
of Ireland is a standing scandal to 
us all. For years a conspiracy was 
allowed to extend itself there, till 
it grew at length to such a magni- 
tude, that nothing short of the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
sufficed to deal with it. And now 
the outgoing Administration de- 
liver over to their successors & 
third part of the United King- 
dom without commerce, almost 
without manufacture; with its 
railway system bankrupt, and pub- 
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lic peace preserved only by filling 
the island with troops, and de- 
priving the civil inhabitants of 
their constitutional liberties. It is 
of little use to place in opposition 
to all this a growing public revenue 
and a diminished taxation. The 
revenue would have grown whoever 
sat at the receipt of custom, through 
the operation of causes with which 
neither Minister nor Parliament 
have any concern; and as the rev- 
enue grew, the reduction of tax- 
ation would have followed as a 
matter of course. But it is quite 
possible for a nation to be rich as a 
state, yet, as experience proves, to 
have an immense amount of indi- 
vidual poverty among its people. 
It would be to our credit if we 
heard more of content and comfort 
among the masses, and rather less 
than we do of extended commerce 
and a buoyant . revenue. These 
well-known revelations coming on 
the back of what we read about 
trades-unions and strikes for wages, 
say very little for the skill with 
which the most important functions 
of government have thus far been 
carried on. The retiring Ministers 
seem to have been so busy manipu- 
lating changes in the principles of 
the constitution itself, that they had 
neither time nor energy to throw 
away upon matters so comparatively 
commonplace as the right adminis- 
tration of the laws already in exist- 
ence. 

The enemies of the new Govern- 
ment have done their best to dis- 
parage it by censuring Lord Derby 
for the advances which he made to 
certain members of the late Admin- 
istration, and to the leaders of that 
section on the Liberal benches who 
‘really brought him into power. 
These benevolent efforts will fail. 
Lord Derby was bound to act as he 
did, not alone because in pursuing a 
particular course he gave effect to 
the expressed wishes of the Sove- 
reign, but because the course which 
he took was the most patrictic 
which, under the circumstances, 
could be taken. The Conservatives 
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did not grasp at office—did not in- 
trigue and plot to attain toit. They 
were in a minority in the House of 
Commons, and they knew it; and 
they have had too much experience 
to seek, at this time of day, power 
which they are themselves aware 
they may not be permitted to hold 
twelve months. But though in a 
minority of the whole House, they 
are stronger as a party than either 
of the. sections into which the 
Liberals have divided themselves. 
They constitute, for this reason, the 
only party which, in the present 
aspect of affairs, can venture to ac- 
cept office at all. Say that they had 
declined to undertake so responsible 
« charge, what would have followed? 
Either Lord Russell and Mr. Glad- 
stone must have consented to return 
to office, or the country must have 
been left without a Government; 
for nobody will be rash enough to 
contend that the neutrals could have 
formed an Administration,— re- 
spectable in point of numbers, and 
more than respectable in ability, as 
we admit them tobe. But the reten- 
tion of office by Lord Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone would have satisfied no- 
body. It might have been possible 
to get a vote of vague general confi- 
dence passed by the House. Even 
that, however, is doubtful; because 
there can be no such thing as general 
confidence which does not apply to 
particular cases—and on the ques- 
tion which they had deliberately 
adopted as specially indicating the 
line of their policy, the House had 
already pronounced against them. 
But granting that a general vote of 
confidence, had been carried, would 
it heal old sores, induce forgetful- 
ness of recent struggles, blot out all 
memory of gross personalities ban- 
died from side to side out of doors 
as well as in? Could Mr. Lowe give 
any more honest support to a min- 
ister who had misquoted his words 
and violently perverted his mean- 
ing ? Was there any hope of concord 
between Mr. Laing and Mr. Bright 
between Lord Elcho and Mr. Villiers, 
between Mr. Géschen and Mr. Hors- 
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man? And could the Government 
which had made common cause with 
Mr. Baines, and enrolled Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Childers among its members, 
ever hope to regain the confidence 
of Lord Grosvenor, of the late Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, or even of 
Captain Hayter? The thing was 
impossible; nor could the Govern- 
ment look for any escape out of 
their troubles by a dissolution. To 
dissolve the House which had just 
passed a vote of general confidence 
in them would have been at once 
most ungracious and most impolitic. 
All the members who went back to 
their constituents would have gone 
justly indignant at the treatment 
which they had received; while the 
counties, warned of the swamping 
process which was in store for them, 
and every small borough not am- 
bitious of martyrdom, would have 
sent back representatives pledged 
to oppose the broken-down scheme, 
and it may be every other scheme, 
of Parliamentary reform however 
moderate. Besides, is it quite cer- 
tain that the Queen would have dis- 


solved had the proposal been made 
to her? and, not less potent—have 
we a right to believe that on a 


question of dissolution after all 
that had passed, the Cabinet would 
think alike? It has been whispered 
—we cannot pretend to say on what 
authority—that the idea of a disso- 
lution did‘ present itself to some 
members of the Cabinet. Rumour— 
that garrulous jade—went, indeed, 
so far as to say, that Lord Russell 
and Mr. Gladstone were both favour- 
able to it; and that at a Cabinet 
meeting they carried their motion 
by a majority of three. But the 
minority, being honest in their con- 
victions, frankly stated that they 
could be no parties to a proceeding 
so revolutionary ; and that, if per- 
severed in, they must at once with- 
draw from the Ministry. Now, all 
this may or may not be true. Our 
own persuasion is, that it is true 
to the letter; but, true or false, 
the prevalence of the belief shows 
clearly enough how entirely public 
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opinion—the opinion, that is to 
say, of moderate men—was opposed 
to a dissolution. And thus we are 
brought back again to the point 
from which we started, what was 
to be done, what could have been 
done, had Lord Derby, under any 
circumstances, declined to take of- 
fice? Supposing that in his inter- 
view with the Sovereign all that 
we have stated was made known to 
him, had he any choice? Certainly 
not. He might be averse to sacri- 
fice again personal ease, a lofty po- 
sition, probably health, in order 
to undertake the responsibilities 
which were thrust upon him. But 
as a man of honour—not to say 
a true and loyal subject—he was 
bound to come to the assixtance of 
his Sovereign, and to postpone all 
other considerations, whether of per- 
sonal or even of party obligations, 
in order to succour her effectually 
in her hour of need. 

Having consented to undertake 
the work of forming an adminstra- 
tion, Lord Derby’s obvious duty 
was, so to distribute its parts as to 
insure, if possible, the support of a 
following in the House of Com- 
mons, sufficient to justify him in 
embarking upon a course of liberal 
yet conservative policy at home and 
abroad. On his own tried friends 
he knew that he could rely. In his 
speech of the 9th of July, delivered 
in the House of Lords, he paid a 
just tribute to their disinterested 
loyality, which had been manifested 
not only through twenty long years 
of almost constant exclusion from 
office, but under circumstances 
which, only the other day, had com- 
pelled him to put an extraordinary 
strain upon it. He assembled the 
heads of his own party together, and 
obtained their ready sanction to any 
step which might appear to him 
necessary in order to meet a most 
unusual emergency. One and all, 
they professed their desire not to 
be regarded as candidates for place. 
It was the country which must be 
cared for, and its great institutions 
preserved; considerations of indi- 
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vidual claims must go to the wall. 
And so strengthened by the assur- 
ances of unwavering support from 
the very men whom a stern neces- 
sity constrained him to pass over, 
he proceeded next to negotiate with 
the moderate Liberals. All this he 
stated to the House of Lords with 
the frankness that is characteristic 
of him; and he did not disguise the 
results. Lord Clarendon and the 
Duke of Somerset-both declined to 
leave their party—not, indeed, in 
the terms attributed to them by 
that portion of the daily press which 
cannot understand how gentlemen 
conduct themselves on such occa- 
sions; but firmly, and for reasons 
of which he admitted the force. In 
like manner, Mr. Lowe, Lord Elcho, 
Lord Grosvenor, and their friends, 
held back from taking office under 
him, while promising, what we are 
confident they will loyally afford— 
an honest support to his adminis- 
tration, as far as their own sense 
of right will allow them to go. 
It was the conduct of these ne- 
gotiations which necessitated that 
delay in the construction of the 
new Ministry which we all de- 
plore; but which would have been 
less protracted than it was had 
Lord Russell been more in earnest 
in his first tender of resignation. 
At last, however, a Government is 
formed,—in name indeed, purely 
Conservative, in point of fact Lib- 
eral, wherever liberality is not con- 
founded with licentiousness; and 
it remains to be seen whether the 
country and the House of Com- 
mons will be content to give it a 
fair chance, for that is all that a 
Conservative Government can ask, 
or any Government expect to secure. 

Our conviction is, that both the 
country and the present House of 
Commons will give Lord Derby’s 
Administration a fair chance. We 
miss, indeed, from the Cabinet 
list with which he has favoured us 
one familiar name, the absence of 
which will be felt by every one, 
friend or foe, as causing a great blank. 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, now 
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Lord Lytton of Knebworth, retires 
upon his peerage to enjoy the rest 
to which he is well entitled, after a 
life spent in the service of his coun- 
try and of its literature. This may 
be to him—we doubt not that it is 
—a source of honest satisfaction. 
But it is not so to us, or to any 
who remember how effective was 
his management of the Colonial 
Office, how able and eloquent his 
support of his party in the House 
of Commons. We may not, how- 
ever, repine. He retires from pub- 
lic business still vigorous and com- 
paratively young. He will doubt- 
less well employ his leisure, and 
we shall benefit by it. Lord Salis- 
bury also falls back into the ranks, 
carrying with him the respect and 
goodwill of all who were honoured 
with his acquaintance, whether in“ 
public or private life. But this, 
and suchlike incidents, though they 
awaken at first a feeling not far 
removed from melancholy, are not 
only necessary but becoming. The 
young must come forward as the old 
recede, for thus only can the blood 
of statesmanship be kept in healthy 
circulation. But, setting aside 
these, and one or two losses besides, 
on which it would be useless to 


dwell, the list of Ministers, as it 
now comes before us, cannot fail to 
command the respect of Parliament 


and of the country. Indeed, we 
are glad to see that the Liberals 
themselves, speaking through the 
ablest and most respectable of their 
journals, admit the strength in every 
department of the rival administra- 
tion. “The Ministry,” says the 
‘Saturday Review,’ ‘‘is respectably 
constituted, and its members de- 
serve the fair trial which they will 
certainly receive from the House 
of Commons.” Descending from 
generals to particulars, the same 
authority goes on —‘‘Mr. Hardy 
might, perhaps, have aspired to a 
higher place than the presidency of 
the Board of Trade, but the Depart- 
ment affords room for the display 
of administrative ability, and a 
seat in the Cabinet is always sup- 
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posed to conceal the defects of a 
secondary office. Mr. Walpole, if he 
is not distinguished by command- 
ing ability, is universally respected 
and liked. A Minister whose hon- 
esty can never be doubted, and 
whose courtesy is certain not to fail, 
will never be severely criticised by 
the country or by the Parliament.” 
Sir John Pakington is not so 
much in favour with our contempo- 
rary—the little weaknesses of that 
gentleman being, perhaps, more 
obvious than his merits; yet even 
of him it is admitted that “with 
all his faults he is zealous and pub- 
lic-spirited, and if he will allow im- 
provements to be introduced into 
the navy before they become ob- 
solete, long-winded expositions of 

ehis official achievements may be 
easily endured or forgiven.’ Lord 
Caernarvon, we are told, “will be 
upright and industrious as Colonial 
Secretary.” General Peel, in like 
manner, “is acquainted with the 
administration of the War Office, 
and he is one of the most popular 


members of his party, though he is 


an uncompromising Tory;” and 
he has got for his under-secre- 
tary Lord Longford, of whom it is 
pronounced “that he is more 
than usually competent to the 
discharge of his functions.” This 
is true. Though comparatively 
young, Lord Longford is already a 
general officer who has seen much 
active service, and, both in the 
Crimea and in India, discharged 
efficiently the duties of adjutant- 
general. ‘‘His large experience, 
and his natural capacity, ought to 
render his services highly useful in 
the conduct of the worst-managed 
department in the whole adminis- 
trative system of England.” In the 
same strain Lord Stanley is spoken 
of, and Sir Stafford Northcote, both 
already tried, though the latter, 
till now, only in subordinate situa- 
tions; while of Lord Cranborne it 
is confessed that “no man will 
learn quicker or work harder than 
he; and hence that Lord Derby 
has exercised a sound judgment in 
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committing the India Office to one 
of the acutest intellects, and one of 
the most energetic characters to be 
found in the ranks of his own 
party.” Such opinions as_ these, 
coming from such a quarter, are 
well worth putting upon record, 
particularly as the same strain of 
panegyric is observed in referring 
to the intellectual and moral emi- 
nence both of Sir Hugh Cairns and 
of Mr. Bovil, the new Solicitor-Gene- 
ral. Of course, our contemporary 
is not satisfied, any more than the 
‘Times,’ and even the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ with all Lord Derby’s ap- 
pointments. He objects to Lord 
Abercorn as_ Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and regrets that there should 
have been given to him a secretary, 
not wanting in knowledge or talent, 
but ‘‘unacceptable (we are not told 
why) to the majority of the popula- 
tion.” Let us not, however, be 
offended by this. Every man and 
every newspaper-writer has his pre- 
dilections and antipathies; and we 
have no right to complain of Libe- 
ral gentlemen, however discursive 
in their views, when they sum up 
a general survey of the matter in 
words like these :— 

“In debating power, the Ministers 
will be fairly matched with the Opposi- 
tion. Although they have no orators 
who are equal to Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Bright, the Treasury bench will be al- 
most exclusively occupied by effective 
speakers. Mr. Disraeli himself, Sir Hugh 
Cairns, and Lord Cranborne will be re- 
spected as formidable antagonists by 
their assailants; and Mr. Henley, re- 
lieved from the details of office, will be 
at leisure to support his colleagues 
with his practical sagacity and homely 
humour. Mr. Hardy, if not quite in the 
first rank of speakers, possesses the ear 
of the House, and Lord Stanley and Sir 
Stafford Northcote command the atten- 
tion which always fullows accurate know- 
ledge and logical power. If a Govern- 
ment depended, as in the days of George 
III., on the votes of Treasury nominees, 
Lord Derby’s Cabinet might reasonably 
hope for a prolonged tenure of office, as 
there is no reason for disputing the gen- 
eral competence of the several Ministers. 
Under present circumstances, the Gov- 
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ernment will be allowed to wind up the 
session without obstruction, and pos- 
sibly it may earn by its future policy the 
Parliamentary support in which it is at 
present deficient. It will be no easy task 
to face an unfriendly majority, and to 
repel the fierce attacks of Mr. Gladstone.”’ 


It will be no easy task indeed if 
the majority persist in being un- 
friendly; but will they so persist ? 
We hope not. Lord Derby’s pro- 
gramme, so far as he has yet laid it 
down, is surely not one to provoke 
hostility in any quarter. He ac- 
cepts the political situation as he 
finds it, both at home and abroad. 
He will give no pledge, indeed, on 
the subject of Reform, nor under- 
take, off hand, to settle the question 
one way or another. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s warning, though disregarded 
by those to whom it was addressed, 
isnot lost upon him; and whatever 
his ultimate intentions may be, he 
frankly states that no measure of 
the sort will be offered by him to 
Parliament till he shall have elabo- 
rated one which is likely to be ac- 
cepted by both sides of the House. 
His foreign policy will be one of 
non-intervention in the affairs of 
other states, so long as the honour 
and interests of England are not 
threatened ; and at home he will 
devote a large measure of his atten- 
tion to such practical improvements 
in the working of our governmental 
system as circumstances require. 
In Ireland, for example, he will 
trust more to the country gentlemen 
and less tothe policy than his pre- 
decessors did; and doing so, he will 
reap his reward, if any reward at all 
is ever to be reaped from that incom- 
prehensible nation. What he means 
to do about the Irish Church he has 
not told us ; but we presume that 
he will neither directly nor indi- 
rectly make any proposal which can 
have a tendency to diminish the 
influence for good of that one in- 
stitution which keeps the Irish 
gentry loyal to the Act of Union. 
We do not see why both the 
Church-rate question in England, 
and the Test question as applied to 
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the universities, should not be left, 
as the Roman Catholic question was 
for very many years left, an open 
question in the Cabinet. It may 
be, and doubtless is, a point of 
vital importance both to Church 
and State, that the former should 
retain in substance all the rights 
which keep her in strict alliance 
with the latter. And any change of 
policy which should throw the main- 
tenance of the fabrics of our par- 
ish churches upon voluntary bene- 
volence, as it would lead to the 
setting up of special claims for ac- 
commodation within the walls, so 
it must end by excluding the people 
from the place where they and 
their fathers had worshipped for 
ages. Now we can never con- 
sent to have the Church of Eng- 
land anything else than the peo- 
ple’s church—open to all comers 
during hours of public worship, 
and imposing upon its ministers 
the duty of visiting and giving re- 
ligious consolation to every resi- 
dent within their respective parishes. 
But we are no more sticklers for 
the present means of securing this 
end than we are bent upon en- 
forcing fealty to the same Church 
upon undergraduates at college, 
by offering for their subscrip- 
tion articles which they have per- 
haps never read, or compelling 
them under penalty to receive the 
Holy Sacrament. So long as the 
end is secured, the modus oper- 
andi may be safely left in both 
cases to the Government and the 
Legislature; because to subject a 
Conservative Government to the 
risk of defeat, rather than yield a 
formal matter which is not worth 
fighting for, would be suicidal. 
And in all this there is the best 
reason to expect that Lord Gros- 
venor and Mr. Lowe and their 
friends will co-operate heartily with 
the present Administration. It 
appears, then, to us that, not- 
withstanding the results of the 
late general election, a Conserva- 
tive Government has not had so 
good a chance as now for very 
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many years. But in order to im- 
prove the chance, and render safe 
that which is now an _ unsolved 
problem, great self-denial — nay, 
great forbearance—will be required 
both of the Conservatives as a party, 
and of the Constitutional Whigs. 
We do not believe that among 
these latter there can be any who 
seriously desire to go back to the 
anomalous position from which they 
have just escaped. The representa- 
tives of our Halifaxes, Danbys, Sun- 
derlands, Temples, the descendants 
of the Cavendishes, and even of the 
Russells of 1688, can hardly, it is as- 
sumed, be willing to hand over all 
power in the State to politicians of 
the class to which Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Baines, Mr. Beal, and Mr. Géschen 
belong. And he must be very 
wilfully blind indeed who fails to 
perceive that the reinstitution of a 
Government more  ostentatiously 
liberal than that now in office, 


could not fail in the common course 
of things to lead to the absolute 
ascendancy of Radicalism. 


If Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s calculation be 
correct, we have already in the 
House of Commons upwards of 
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one hundred members bent upon 
effecting a great bloodless revolu- 
tion. Now to a revolution, whe- 
ther it be bloodless or not, the 
Constitutional Whigs are as much 
averse as men can be, and we may 
fairly trust them to guard against 
the first approaches towards it, 
even if in order to effect that end 
they find it necessary to postpone 
their own special opinions here and 
there to the great law of expedi- 
ency. In like manner we take it 
for granted that, wherever such an 
arrangement is possible, the Govy- 
ernment, before it takes any de- 
cided step, will hold counsel with 
that independant party which has, 
in point of fact, the policy of the 
nation in its keeping. And when 
mutual confidence shall thus be 
established, and it is seen how very 
fine the shades of difference are 
which separate the two bodies, then 
we cannot doubt that by degrees 
a perfect amalgamation will take 
place between them—such as could 
not have been effected when Lord 
Derby first took office without 
damaging materialiy the reputation 
of all concerned. 








